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merit there was a popular demand for reports of Parlnmentary 
debates and thinly disguised accounts of what Sir R b t W Ip I 
said welt being printed tn the new Monthly Magazines 
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speeches show an eloquence of which ihcir supposed authors were 
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the Whig dogs did not have the best of it Direct suppression 
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Wilkes played a part for freedom of speech and the newspapers 
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related with amazement how he filled three or four columns daily 
m the Morning Chronicle with the debates he had listened to 
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INTRODUCTION 

' IS doubtful if any free parliament has ever succeeded in making 
I proceedings adequately known to the citizen body which 
sctcd It &i Great Bntain only a few hundred copies of Hansard 
e sold People who wish to liow the proceedings of the House 
Commons tove to rely on press reports unless they can afford 
e daily issues or the later bound volumes of the Official Report 
css summaries of the Debates are based primarily on news— or 
rty values they cannot, therefore, provide more than a rough 
partial record The Penguin Hansard is the first attempt to 
port the House of Commons to the public 
Volume One of the Penguin Hansard traces the first phase of 
e war and its political reactions as mirrored in the House of 
immons AU speeches are quoted verbatim They have often 
en cut, even heavily cut Omissions are usually indicated by 
ihott sequence of dots in the text— thus Very occasionally 

(hw sentences have been inserted to indicate the occasion of a 
Irate or Its contemporary colounng AU such insertions, which 
cur only in the earlier pages are printed in Italics, and 
s the sole responsibility of the publishers, as are the selec* 
ins from the Debates Hie division into chapters is for 
ference and easier reading only If a few verbal connecting 
iks — a ' however ’ or a * therefore ' — every now and then 
ve been pruned away, the purpose was editorial only In 
lectmg material from the delrafes and cutting its length down, 

I other aim than to shorten the record has been pursued The 
aso of a speech has m no case been modified and no partisan 
personal consideration has determined any abndgment The 
ocess of cutting may have heightened (he drama — spoken and 
ntten words often ^in thus— but this volume it is claimed, 
ntams a record, true in substance and in spint of a great phase 
the history of Parliament 

The permission of the ControUer of H M Stationery Office 
IS been obtained for the reproduction of the extracts from the 
irliamentary Debates, and grateful acknowledgment ts beta 
ade of Che courtesy and help of that Department 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS CLOSES ITS RANKS 

_ On 24//t August, 1939, the House of Commons, called together 
'com Us sutnmer recess, took steps to meet the threat of immediate war. 
The Prime Afinlster (hfr. ffeviUe Chamberlain) introduced a Bill 
onferring upon His Majesty emergency powers and making provision 
or fhc immediate enactment of necessary legislation. The extracts 
rom speeches wiiich foUow relate either to this Bill or to the other 
onser/uentiai Bills which nere passed through all their Parliamentary 
tages on the same date or shortly afterwards. The Emergency 
^owers Bill was accepted by a \ote of 427 for to 2 against. The 
liter Bills were approved with similar unanimity. 

24th August, 1939, 

Tub prime minister (Mft. CHAMBERtAiN); SVbea at 
he beginning of this month hon. members separated for the 
lummer Recess I think there can have been fesv among us who 
nticipated that many tveeks would elapse before we should End 
urselves meeting here again. VnforluDately, those anticipations 
lave been fulfilled, and the Government have fell obliged to ask 
hat Parliament should be summoned again, in' order to take 
uch new and drastic steps as are required by the gravity of the 
iiuation. ... 

The measures that wc have taken up to now are of a precautionary 
nd defensive character, and to give efiect to our determination to 
mt this Country in a state of preparedness to meet any emergency, 
»ut I wish cmpbaUcally to repudiate any suggestion, if such a sug- 
[cstion should be made, that these measures imply an act of 
nenacc. Nothing that wc have done or that we propose to do 
ricnaces the legitimate interests of Germany. It is not an act of 
nenace to pr^are to help friends to defend themselves against 
bree. If neighbours wishing to live together peacefully in 
ricndly relations find that one of them Is contemplating appar- 
ntly an aggressive act of force against another of them, and is 
nalMg open preparations for action, it is not a menace for the 
iiheirs to announce their intcDtion of aiding the one who is the 
ubjecl of tfiis threat. . . . 

On numerous occasions I have stated my conviction that war 
vivntw/ vut‘<(vo w/cfrftr«5, 

alamity that could occur, is not desired either by our own people 
3r the German people. With this fact in mind I informed the 



German Chancellor that, in our wew, there was nothing in •• 
questions arising between Poland and Germany which could ■ 
be, and should not be, resolved without the use of force, if only 
a situation of conhdence could be restored. We expressed our 
willingness to assist in creating the conditions in which such 
negotiations could take place. The present state of tension creates 
great difficulties, and I expressed the view that if there could be a 
truce on all sides to press polemics and all other forms of indle- 
ment suitable conditions might be established for direct negotis' 
lions between Germany and Poland ujJon the points at issue. Tbc 
negotiations could, of course, deal with the complaints made on 
either side about the protection of minorities. 

The German Chancellor’s reply includes what amounts to a re- 
statement of the German thesis dial Eastern Europe is a sphere In 
which Germany ought to have a free hand. If we — this is tht 
thesis — or any country having less direct interest choose to inter- 
fere, the blame for the ensuing conflict will be ours. This thesis 
entirely misapprehends (he British position. We do not seek to 
claim a special position for ourselves in Astern Europe. We dc 
not think of asking Germany to sacrifice her national interests, bui 
we cannot agree that national interests can only be secured by thi 
shedding of blood or the destruction of the independence of othei 
States. With regard to the relations between Poland and Germany 
the German Chancellor in bis reply to me has refened again tt 
the situation at Danxig, drawiog attention to the position of tha 
City and the Corridor, and to the offer which be made early thii 
year to settle these Questions by methods of negotiation. 1 bavi 
.repeatedly refuted the allegation that it was our guarantee tc 
Poland that decided the Polish Government to refuse the proposal: 
then made. That guarantee was not, in fact, given until aflci 
the Polish refusal had been conveyed to the German Government 
In view of the delicacy of the situation I must refrain for thi 
present from any further comment upon the communication; 
which have just passed between the two Governments. Catas 
trophe has not yet come upon us. We must, therefore, still bop< 
that reason and sanity may find a way to reassert themselves. Tht 
pronouncement we made recently and what I have said to-day 
Ttflccli, 1 am sure, the views of ihc French Government, with 
whom we have maintained the customary close contact in pur- 



Oslo Slates, after the meeting m Brussels yesterday of the repre 
senlalives of those States It will be evident from what I have 
said that His Majraty’s Government share the hopes to which that 
appeal gave expression, and earnestly trust that effect will be 
givwj to Jt 

The Foreign Secretary, in a speech made on 29th June to the 
Royal Institute of International AfDtira, set out the fundamental 
bases of Bntish foreign policy His observations on that subject, 
were, I believe, received with general approval The first basis 
w our determination to resist methods of force The second basis 
is our rwogmtion of the world desire to pursue the constructive 
work of building peace If we were once satisfied ray Noble 
Fnend said, that the intentions of others were the same as our 
own, and if we were satisfied that alt wanted peaceful solutions, 
then, indeed, we could discuss problems which are to day causing 
the world so much anxiety Thai definition of the basic funda- 
mental ground of British policy still stands We want to see 
established an intematiooal order based upon mutual under- 
standing and mutual confidence and we cannot build such an 
order unless it conforms to certain principles which are essential 
to the establishment of confidence and trust Those principles 
must include the observance of international undertakings when 
they have once been entered into, and the renunciation of force 
in the settlement of dlflerences It is because those principles 
to which we attach such vital importance, seem to us to be in 
jeopardy that we have undertaken these tremendous and un- 
precedented responsibilities 

If, despite all our ciTorts to find the way of peace—and God 
knows I have tried my best— if m spite of all that, we find ourselves 
forced to embark upon a struggle which is bound to be fraught 
with suffering and misery for ail mankind and the end of which 
no roan can foresee, if that should happen, we shall not be fighting 
for the political future of a far sway city in a foreign land , we 
shall be fighting for the preservation of those pnnaples of which 
I have spoken, the destruction of which would involve the destruc- 
tion of all possibility of peace and security for the peoples of the 
world TTiis issue of peace or war does not rest with us, and I 
trust that those with whom the responsibility does he will think 
of the millions of human beings whose fate depends upon their 
actions For ourselves, we have a united country behind us, and 
in this critical hour I believe that we in this House of Commons, 
will stand together, and that thb afternoon we shall show the 
World that, as we think, so we will act, as a united nation 

Mr greenwood I think the House is indebted to the 
Prime Minister for the very clear and full statement he has made 
of the situation which has developed since we separated His 
statement was one of the utmost gravity The war clouds are 
gathering , Europe and the world are in the shadows I think 
U IS the hope of us all on all sides of the House, that, even yet, 
those clouds may be dispelled and the shadows pass away 2 
It 



would reinforce what the Prime Minister said about the responsi 
bility of those who may drive Europe into war. A terrible 
terrifying responsibility -liea on (he shoulders of him that lets 
loose the hounds of war. _ ^ 

Now, if I may say some words to which some exception may be 
taken, I would say what we have said in this House before. This 
situation has arisen very largely, in our view, from the mistaken 
policies of the National Government which I and my friends h- 
strongly criticised in the past. I withdraw nothing personally ol 
what I have said in criticism of those policies ; but we are fac' ' 
a tragic situation, and I do not therefore, in this time of crisis, 
propose to rake over the embers of the days that are behind uS 
While we cannot forget the policies of the past, it is clear now 
that our eyes must peer very closely into the immediate future. 
My main purpose is to try to make clear the attitude of tbr 
Opposition on the whole situation as regards the general lay 
of poUcy. I should like, if I may, to read to the House a declara- 
tion which was issued last night by the National Council of Labour 
TTiat body is, in a sense, the most weighty body in the Labom 
movement, representative of both its industrial and political sides 
The declaration says j . ' 

"The council again declared its desire for a just and peacefo' 
settlement of all international disputes, but repeated the determina 
tion of the Labour movement that there should be no weakening It 
its declared policy of collective resistance to any further act of aggres- 
sion by the German Government. In view of the growing gravii) 
of the situation, the council teaGlrtned its steadfast resolve that thi 
obligations undertaken by Britain in defence of the Independence ol 
Poland shall be honoured to the full.” 

This is a reafhnnation of Labour’s established policy, a policy oo 
which it has never wavered, and which it has repeatedly confirmed. 
We are not supporters of this Government, but let no one ' 
think that Labour will ever be a willing party to acquiescing in 
any further acta of aggression. The world must be made to know 
that in this attitude of resistance against aggression British Laboui 
is unshaken. The issue, however, is not whether we like ihij 
Government or not. My views on this Government are perfectly 
well known. Our differences will still remain. But the point is 
that Labour abonUcates aggression, and believes that only by 
preventing it, or resisting it, can civilisation and orderly relations 
between the nations be maintained. I emphasise this because 1 
wish to make it unmistakably plain to those beyond the seas that 
if, unfortunately, the time comes when this policy has to be 
implemented, they will not find here a disunited people. Unity 
on that issue will be complete, and the issue will be faced with 
confidence and fortitude. ... 


So. jWCHIBALD SINCLAIR: Like Uie right hon. gcntle- 
min who piOTdcd ine, I do not wish to withdraw or abate one Jot 
wltich I have IcsxIIed against the policy of Hts 
Majesty a Govemtnent In the past, but a linie when tlie libeitifs 
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of Europe are being threatened by s thrust for world dominatfon, 
when our own country is in danger and when our homes and 
families are being deprived slowly, gradually, inexorably of the 
light and blessing of peace, is ho time for controversy, and still 
less for recrimination. It Is a time for closing onr ranto and 
for a demonstration of unity and prompt action by Rirhameal 
for in such a demonstration — would, Mr. Speaker, that it ^s 
been made a year ago — lies the last hope of convincing the aggressor 
of the firmness of our purpose and of deterring him from gambling 
on Nvar for the achievement of his alms. . . . 

Let me only say this in conclusion. I have been a steady and 
consistent critic of the Government’s foreign policy, and nothing 
that has happened in recent weeks since this House rose has given 
me ground to withdraw my critidism. But now that we are in a 
crisis, criticism must be put aside. We must rally on the ground 
of that Chatham House speech which the Prime Minister ^s Just 
quoted to the House ; with those two twin pillars of policy — 
determination to resist force on the one hand, and determination 
also to pursue the constructive work of building peace on the 
other. Now that His Majesty’s Government in the exercise of a 
responsibility which none of us in the absence of full information 
can share, has decided on its course of action, any suggestion of 
hesitation,' disuni^ or infirmity of purpose would encourage the 
enemies of peace m Germany. Let us give the world to*day, by 
speech end action, an impressive and csonvincing demonstration 
ibat, when the vital bterests of our country, the moral values of 
eivilised life and the peace of the world are menaced by brutal 
force, the British Parliament and the British people stand &mly 
vdth the people of France, without hatred or hostility towards the 
German or any other people, in the defence of these principles of 
intemational good faith, freedom and justice, on which alone we 
can establish' lasting peace. 

Mr. MAXTON: . . . But I give lo the Prime Minister a com- 
plete mandate and complete support for him to go out in the world, 
a warring world, a world of infiamed passions, a world ready to hurl 
■millions of tons of scrap iron through the air at one another — to 
go out to the world and make a call for the nations of the world 
to build a new civilisation, a civilisation which will abolish poverty 
and Inequalities, a civilisation lo which Great Britain is prepared 
to give, not a civilisation out of which some sections of humanity 
arc going to take. The Prime Ministtr has our support for any 
action he ra'ay take far a great new world campaign for world 
civilisation. For war, he has no support from us. 

Mr. EDEN : . . . Everywhere In the world where peoples arc 
y tin free they are at this moment asking the question — Does this mean 
fwar t [ believe that at the moment the gravest cfanger of war 
lies in the belief of the German people, a belief which has been 
fostered by every means of a powerful propaganda machine, that 
whatever action the German Government may take against Poland 
IS 



^1 opt result In war with this country and France I believe 
also mat In signing tins Pact with Russia the German Government 
have made the gravest miscalculation They appear from their 
own declarations m their own Press to believe that as a consequence 
of that Pact we should go back on our pledge to Poland That is 
unthinkable and the Prime Minister has made that plain In 
deed the leaders of the German people would appear to know 
little of our history if they are unaware of the fact that the greatei 
the odds and the greater the difficulties which the Bntish peopk 
have to face the stronger becomes their determination to stand 
by those to whom they have pledged their word 

The Pnme Minister said that he did not want to take any actiot 
m a military sense which might be regarded as provocative 1 
tlunk we shall all endorse that, but I would add this I do not 
believe that the chief danger of war lies in that I believe thal 
the chief danger of war stiU lies in the German refusal to behew 
that we are m earnest m what we say and therefore I say that li 
any action can be taken in a oulitary sense such action woult 
oidy add to the deterrent value of the statements which have beet 
made There are many things that could be done I think then 
IS another danger and not having the responsibihty of office I dc 
not see why I should not state it It is possible that there arc a 
this moment many people m Germany who believe that m thi 
event of bostiliUes with Poland they may m a few short weeks oi 
months obtain their military objectives u the East and that 
having done that, they appear to believe that we should take nc 
further interest m the matter If there are any who really » 
that they are making the greatest error in history Having giver 
our pledge and repeated it, there can, be no turning back 
Mr GALLACHER The country is faemg a situation thai 

can become catastrophic. It is suU possible to save the situation 
If all the peace forces of Europe were brought together peace coulc 
still be saved and the iddcpeodcncc of Poland could be saved 
The Bntish people have never hesitated to face their responsi 
bihties but they are not going to be led into any position that 
has any semblance of an Impenahst scramble for gam For thi 
defence of democratic nghts they will take a stand For the 
defence of the democratic nghts of their neighbours they will take 
a stand We can only ensure that the people will be united foi 
that purpose if we have a Govemmeot which inspires confidence 
If we have the democratUation of the Army so that it will never be 
used for onylhmg other tta the detoi of demUralif^yhS 
md if there ‘/ complete freedom for the workmg^Iass moveincni 
If wc ran get these tbm^ with a Government that represents the 
true interests of the people and expresses the des res of the people 
Vftt will face whattvsr hazards lie before us The fac» iMt 
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MissRATHBONE : . . . Thetimc may come when both Opposi- 
tions, and those who are not behind any organised political party, 
may feel that we have made a mistake in encouragiag the Govern- 
ment to believe that we have complete confidence in their power 
to carry on a war and that we have forgotten— we shall never 
forget It— the frightful mistakes which have led us to the position 
in which we are I apixal to the Government before it is too 
late to strengthen their forces, and to make this a real National 
Government The leaders of the Opposition cannot ask for 
changes which affect themselves We all have names m our 
mind The right hon Gentleman the Member for Epping (Mr 
Churchill) all along has prophesied that these things would happen, 
but his advice “waa neglected Are we going to let the very men 
who made those aust&kes in oeglecting otir mthtaty preparations, 
and mistakes in their attitude towards Russia and in misunder- 
standing the nund of Herr Hitler, winch have brought us to this 
pass, carry on the affairs of the country or will they, before it is 
too late, form a Government which really represents the people, 
the whole people and nothing but the people ? 

Mil AMERY I think we should all agree that we have 
witnessed a remarkable manifestation of unity of sentiment m 
this House to-day The House is united, first of all, to its detesta- 
tion of war, and, secondly, with very few exceptions, in standing 
behind the Prime Minister at this moment and in supporting the 
British Ooveromeot In standing firm to their pledges, regardless 
of what has happened between Russia and Gehnany, or of what 
may happen in the next few days What I should like to 
put before the House ii that the situation is one which calls, not 
so much for displays of sentunent, as for action It is almost 
inconceivable at this moment, after bia success with Russia, that 
Here Hitler should go back upon bis declared pohey with regard 
to Danzig It is equally inconceivable that we should go back 
upon our pledges to Poland Well, then, ought we not, m all 
sobriety, to face the gnm fact that we are almost certain to be 
«)nfronted, witUn a few days it may be, certainly within a few 
weeks, with the prospect of war 7 If that is so, then would it not 
be madness on our part not to take at once every measure that 
would be required if ivar were to <»me, and to take it as a God- 
send if war should not come? ^ 

I hoped to have heard to-day something, both from the Govern- 
ment and from the House, about what we arc to do in this situa- 
tion I should hkc to know, among other things, what is being 
done to rush stores mto this country, and, what is more important 
still, when action is going to be taken about evacuation- Con we 
afford to delay that a day longer 7 Again, when are our Reserves 
I to be called up ? No menace is involved, when others are caUiog 
Up Reservists by the million, if we call up our 120,000 or 130 000 
Reservists When are the Terrltonali to be emb^cd 7 Again, 
what decision have the Government taken— surely they must 
have come to some decision already— on another matter, that is, 
IS 



about the extension of universal service — to what age limits and 
how the thing is to be carried out and dovetailed into the present 
Militia system 

Further — a matter of no small importance — when are the 
undertakings of those who volunteer for ARP work to be made 
more defiiute ? I understand that behind the scenes preliminary 
measures have been taken Ibr a National Register Surely every 
day It can be put in hand before the bombs begm to fall and 
commumcations get interrupted ought to be taken advantage of 
There are many other things 

There is only one other thing that I would add and that is 
this Our experience m the last war showed conclusively that a 
Cabinet of 20 or more members is not an instrument of govern 
ment that can carry on a war We must have a War Cabinet of 
half a dozen members free from all departmental work able to 
meet day by day sitting a good many hours every day, that can 
get decisions thought out and executed and provide that Imk 
between the Prime Mimster and the administrative Departments 
that makes for efficiency and for action I should have thought 
that here agam it was not necessary to wait for the bombs actually 
to fall upon London before we provided ourselves with an instru 
ment of government that could conduct a war 

We have never stood in grawjf danger than we stand to day ' 
It may be that a show of firmness of action might yet influence, 
if not Herr Hitler possibly Italy I doubt it I bebeve the 
mind of the dictators to day is that they have more than a good^ 
chance of crushing us that all the odds are in their favour and ‘ 
that they arc prepared to ndc it Therefore the only thing we 
can do is to face up to that situation frankly and whole heartedly 
and take now without a moment a <felay the action which is neces 
sary 

Miss WILKINSON I cannot enter into this general 

atmosphere of forgive and forget as regards the present Prime 
Minister I do not believe that any cnlicism of the Prime Minister 


or bis policy that is made in this House will m any way encourage 
Herr Hitler to think that this nat on is not umted If the Prime 
Mimster will forgive me for saying so I think this nation would 
be much more umted if he were not the Prime Minister I for 
one should find it extremely d EBcuU to be united with those 
behind him We all admit the sincerity and high purpose of the 
Prime Mimster but what m fact did he do? When he came 
into ofFcc as he made it perfectly clear he made it his business 
to torpedo the system of colicciive security and refuse to pay the 
premiums that collective security under the League of Nat ons 
meant That has been so from the moment he made his Mid 
summer madness speech about sanctions until to-day or rather- 
until the situation became «> terrible that even he realised the 


uiter bankruptcy of that poli^ His policy has been to say that 
we ^nnot pay the premiums for collectne secunfy I do not 
want to say, Wt told you so when a man is facing such an utter 
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colhpsc of his policy as the Prime Mm ster is facing to day, but 
'VC have to real so that that is the fact 

i The Prime Mm ster said Wc will not have this ideological 
grouping Very well he has scon what Herr Hitler calls poten 
tially the greatest \\'ar force in the world swing over probably to 
the other side — vve do not as yet know for certain I suggest 
that it IS about time that we got to an ideological grouping Men 
w 11 not fight for the Bank of England Montagu Norman and the 
City of London but they will fight for something they consider is 
supremely worth fighting for The greatest enme of the Pnme 
Minister of this country is that never once has be really managed 
to fisc to the point of giving the country sometfung worth fighting 
for HiS speeches about I berty and democracy have paid Iip ser 
vtct to something which his acuons have belied m Spam and in 
Crecho Slovakia 

If there is to be a war which God grant there shall not be it 
can come only if v.e say to the people of the world that we are 
prepared to lead them in a real fight for liberty social justice and 
the things for which men care I warn the Pnme Munster that 
if he gets his emergency powers and tries to use them against the 
radwaymen and the working people of this country he wll split 
the democratic forces As a matter now of national safety we 
have to get above the mere financial and trading interests that 
will go on selling to Germany until the last minute If those arc 
nat onal interests let us fight—if we have to fight as a result of 
‘th- Prime Minister s muddling— not for theru hut for something 
fthit is worth fighting for 

Mr SEVAN The Pnme Minister said that he bore a very 
great share of the rcsponsibibty that upon his shoulders rested 
a heavier burden than upon the shoulders of anybody else I 
think the guarantee to Poland in the absence of an agreement 
With Russia wasa mistake It was mibtarily silly It should have 
followed and not preceded ne^t ations with Russia The 
Russian proposal fora four Power p^ci should have been accepted 
But I do not accept the statement that the Prime Minister of 
Greit BrtCa a has a heavier burden upon his shoulders than 
anybody else H s is the easiest job in the House of Commons 
The more blunders he makes the more necessity there is for 
unity and for no criticism to be heard The bigeuf thecatastropJie 
of v\h ch he is the architect the safer he is This is tJic same 
joverrunent its personnel is the same as that wh ch was the 
irchiicct of Munich The suggestion is that the people of my 
Mnslitucncy the coll ers steelworkers and rail vaymen should 
iffcr their bodies as a deterrent to German aggress on There is 
me man over there whom you could offer — offer him Let the 
Conservative party if it wants to convince us that u is m earnest, 
a Carlton Qub meeting and get nd of the Pnme Minister 
He IS the man upon whom Hitler rchea he is the man respon 
> blc for this situation [An Hos Member Be Brit sh 1 
i'es talk to us about being British jou Ftancophite There is 
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sitting there who. in this House, got up ' 
fvhktfvSil T'°j***® Government’s policy in Spain. 

Tnd vn^nl^^i hundreds of thousands of British lives ; 

ten ‘or “"‘‘y- It is monstrous, 
that th^f ‘r Minister ought to have spoken. 

shoMW hn Opposition and the Leader of the Liberal 

^ i ^ House of Commons should 
hfmai^mnm "h stages, in order to present 

do ‘2 aggression against Poland. Why 

do ^ou nof Irom that side of the House 7 Why ' 

neonle your own Government, and get rid of the 

Brimin’s ‘“ the Government is weakening Great 

younc fellows nn°th ‘i*®*"® i® way ‘Q which you 

young lellows on the Front Bench there 

remarics^to^^^ ' ‘h® I’®’’- Member will address his 

azriSt ^ Speaker, if I have offended 

ySne hM ®‘“If®«^. The one way in which these 

loncer eofnifln ,5 do (heir duty is to say that they arc no 

result m the Europe mto v\ar in a few weeks and m-ny 

«uu in tne sacrifice of all our young oeonle "ITiat is whv T «sv 
^ S\e r 'H" ?“* PrirSS'hlinisfS?^ No Owos.^ 
orfiv^yMiS M? w f t?* Proph«i«d this every month forYour 


and If ihp tt“t 6'’cry Stage of the journey 

vQu <n » ffcl! T “ "®t the sake of saying “ I tol< 

bSiusc I "'is bftcmlon. bui 


beausc t incs stalirmcnt Ibis nftemoon. bui 

* ®®h®'® that the most effective way in which German\ 


CHAPTER TWO 
the house of CX.MMOKS OOE TO 

German troops had croued fhi J>ouS'^^ ^iinlster reported tkai 
Osh frontier and b^un bombirg 


ipcn towns. The German Govetrment waj given a last chance to 
uspend their oggresshe oction, and Parliament rapidly enacted a 
icavy lid of emergency pomrs. Many menders of the House oj 
Commons found the delay in annoutteing the Allies' decision almost 
'00 painful and bewildering to be endured. On 3rd September the 
House learnt that the die had been cast and the British and French 
empires were at war with Germany. 


29lh August. 1939. 

THE PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Chambcrwin) ; Since the 
House met on Thursday last there has been little change in the main 
features of the situation. The catastrophe, as I said then, is not 
J'Ct on us, but I cannot say that the danger of it has yet in any way 
rcccdet!.. . . . 

I s’lould bo glad If I could disclose to the House the fullest 
rn/brmation as to the contents of the communications exchanged 
wth Herr Hitler. I am, howcs'cr, able to mdicaic fn quite general 
terms some of the main points with which they deal. Herr Hitler 
tt'M concerned to impress upon His Majesty’s Government his 
wish for an Anglo-Ocrman understanding of a complete and 
lasting character. On the other hand, he left His Klajcsty’s 
Govemraent in no doubt of his view’s as to the trrgcncy of sett/ing 
Iho Genman-Polish question. Ills Majesty’s OovcromcDt have 
tUo rrcquently expressed their desire to see the realisation of such 
trt Anglo-German understanding, and as soon as circumstances 
permit they would naturally trelcome an opportunity of discussing 
Mth Germany the several issues a settlement of svhich would have 
to find a place in any permanent agreement. But everything 
turns upon the manner in which the immediate ddrereaetts be- 
iMrCen Germany and Poland can be handled and the nature of the 
proposals which might be made for any settlement. \Vc have 
made it plain that our obligations to Inland, cast into formal 
shape by (he agreement which was signed on 25ih August, on 
Priday last, Nvill be carried out. The House will remember that 
Uie Government have said more than once, pubirciy, that the 
German-Polish differences should be capable of solution by 
peaceful means. . . . 

The House might like to hear one or two particulars of the 
preparations which have been made. Obviously, there are many 
things which I cannot very well say here because they could not 
be confined to those whom I see before me. My statement must, 
therefore, be In very general terms. Some of the measures 
fthich we had to take, such as those in connection with requisition- 
ing, necessarily must cause some degree of inconvenience to the 
public. J am confident that the people of the country generally 
Pcognlsc lliat the ration’s needs must now be paramount and that 
they will submit willingly, and cvm cheerfully, to any incon- 
venience or hardships that may be involved. At any rate, we 
ha'^e not had to begin here by issuins niionmg cards. To deal 
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first with the active defence of the countp', the Air Defence « 
Great Britain has been placed in a state of instant readiness, t: 
ground anti-aircraft defences have been deployed and they 
manned by Tcrntonal anti-aticraft units. The rcgulat squadror 
of the Royal Air Force have been brought up to war strength by; 
the addition of the necessary reservists, including a portion of the , 
Volunteer Reserve. The fighter and general i • 
squadrons of the Auxiliary Air Force have been called up and are 
standing ready and the balloon barrage is in position. T‘ 
Observer Corps are at their posts, and, indeed, the whole ' 
system is ready night and day to be brought into instant operation * 
The coast defences are ready and are manned by the coast •' " ■ 
units of the Territorial Army. AriMgemcnts have also been made 
for the protection by the National Defence Companies, by ■’ 
Militia and by units of the Territorial Army of a very large ■ 
of important points whose safety is essential for the mtional war 
effort. 

As to the Navy, the Hodse will remember that in July last 
was announced that the Reserve Fleet would be called up at tb« 
beginning of August in order to take part in combined 
and Air exercises. For that purpose a number of reservists were 
called up under the provisions of the Reserves and Auxiliary 
Forces Act. As a result, the Navy was in an advanced state « 
preparedness when the present crisis arose, and the whole of . 
fighting Fleet is now ready at a moment’s notice to take up 
dispositions which would be necessary in war. A mimbcr on 
other measures have been taken during the past week to • 
the state of our naval preparedness. I need not go into all •’ 
details, but the naval otficecs in charge of the various . 
ports have been appointed and have taken up their duties, 
the naval ports and bases have been put into an advanced state 
preparedness. As hon, Members will be aware, the Admirak. 
has also assumed contml of merchant shipping acting under tl.* 
powers conferred by the Emergency Powers Act, and 
instructions have already been issued to merchant shipping ' 
Various routes. A considerable number of movements have ’ 
•canied out of units of the armed hnd forces both at home 
overseas. These movements arc part of pre-arranged plans 
provide that m order to ensure a greater state of readiness f 
number of units should, if possible, move to their war stati 
before the outbreak of war. The Civil Defence regional organise 
tioQ has been pbced on war footing. Regional commissioners ana 
their staffs are at thevr war stations. 

The main responsibiUty for the orgam'sation of Civil Defence 
mcasips generally rests with the local authorities. Instructions 
have been sent to the local authorities to complete all the Drcoani' 
tory steps so t^t acuon can te taken at the shortest notlci. 
for the cracuaiion of school children, mothers and young children; 
cxpwtant mothera and blind persons from certain congested area* 
plans which have involved an immense amount of detailed 



t^hmking— are ready Those 'Rho haxe lo carry out those plans 
ha\e been recalled for duty, school teachers m evacuation areas 
Jiave been kept m easy reach of school assembly points since 
- Saturday, and a rehearsal of the arrangements for evacuating 
school children was carried out yesterday Nearly a week ago 
local authorities were tvamed lo make arrangements for the ex- 
tinction of pubhc hghtmg and to prepare the necessary aids to 
movement when the lighting has been extinguished Arrange- 
ments have been completed for calling up at very short notice the 
personnel of the Air Raid Precautions Service, and duty officers 
arc avaibWe throughout the 24 hours at key posts The last item 
I mention is tint the necessary preliminary steps have been taken 
to prepare hospitals for the rccepuon of casualties 

The instances I have given to the House are merely illustrations 
of the general state of readiness, of which the House and the 
country are aware 1 think that they justify and partly account 
for the general absence of fear, or, indeed, of any violent emotion 
The British people are said sometimes to be slow to make up their 
mmds, but, having made them up, they do not readily let go 
The issue of peace or war is still undecided and we will still hope, 
and still will work, for peace, but we will abate no jot of our 
resolution to hold fast to the line which we have laid down for 
ourselves. 

Mr ARTHUR GREENWOOD We meet again to day to 
hear a statement on the changing mtematjonal scene This is not 
jO day the value of which can be coonted by the number of words 
'that are uttered, but by (he pregnancy of the meaning of the 
words that are uttered, and, though the international scene may 
change kaieidoscopically, whatever else may change my partys 
inflexible determination to defend liberty, to uphold the rule of 
law against the arbitrary use of force, still remams In the most 
emphatic words I wish to say that, so far as we arc concerned, 
aggression must cease now Polmd will not be allowed to follow 
to the grave those nations that were martyred by the aggressors 
Our determination once and for all is that threvts, menaces and 
Open aggression shall come to an end What I said last week I 
stand by to day in the name of my party Our spmt has not 
Weakened , our spirit has deepened On this issue we are 
adamant and immovable, and be who to-day, whether on those 
benches opposite or outside lo this country or abroad, would 
dishonour the pledges which have been given endorsed, re- 
endorsed and endoRcd again, would Iw a traitor to the peace and 
freedom of the world 

The door is still ajar The Fame Minister has told us that a 
further reply may be expected from the German Chancellor I 
ffte Wi’.V /avTMJW ai/wr Jf rJosfi with the angel of 
deathand the monster of aggression outside the threshold tor ever. 
No ration in Europe — no nation in Europe — wiU make war except 
one — [An Hov htesraER “Name it! ‘J — no nation in Europe, 
and iberefore, there will be no war unless Herr Hiuer wills it 
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It has been since the end of the last Great War the unwavering' 
policy of my party to build up permanent peace, and, if the 
present situation can be resolved, a new chapter in world history 
will have been opened ; and perhaps the mental agonies through 
which we have been passing will have been worth while if we have 
learned their lessons. In that event Labour will make its con- 
structive proposals for the permanent preservation of peace and 
freedom. I was glad that the right hon. Gentleman has told us, 
and told the world, that we arc not unprepared. I am grateful 
for that statement. I think it is as well that our own people 
should know, I think it is as well that those nations in Europe 
which might be involved should also know, that while we strive 
for peace we are leaving no stone unturned to meet the situation 
should the fateful blow fall, 

I have said that I did not think that length of speech was an 
asset upon an occasion of this kind, and I hope to set an e.xample 
of that nature, as I have said on previous occasions. I end, 
therefore, with two sentences. It is everybody's desire that the 
negotiations which are now proceeding should be successful on 
the lines of justice and honour. Should they fail, those who have 
created a new situation will meet with an irresistible, iron deter- 
mination in this country to end aggression for ever. 

Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR : On the main issue of the 
Debate. let me say with what pleasure my hon. Friends and I have 
listened to the Prime Minister’s assurance that His Majesty’s 
Government are standing firm in the support of. and in the dis- 
charge of their obligations to, Poland at this critical time. We 
cannot go on from one September to another, always with a new 
crisis over some fresh scries of demands. This must be stopped. 
Let me say, too, that my hon. Friends and I are equally grateful 
to hear the Prime Minister say that every possibility, witliin the 
framework of that determination, of a peaceful solution, is being 
sought. In that vyay Britain finds herself in harmony with world 
opinion in the search for a peaceful solution of world problems. 
I do not think I am misinterpreting the Prime Minister’s view 
when I say that his undenaking to co-operate as closely as possible 
with Parliament means that be will take every opportunity of giving 
to the people of this country and the Press the greatest possible 
amount of information so as to relieve the inevitable strain upon 
the patience of the public in these anxious and difilcult times. 


1st September, 1939. 

The prime MINISTER (Mr. Chamberlain): I do not' 
propose to say many words to-night. The time has come when 
than speech is required. Eighteen months ago in 
this House I prayed that the responsibUity might not fall upon me 



to aslc tJiis country to iccept the *Jwfu! irbjtrament of war I 
fear that I may not be able to avoid that responsibility But at 
^any rate I cannot wish for conditions m which such a burden 
should fall upon me in which I should feel cl'^arer than I do to 
day as to where my duty lies No man can say that the Govern 
ment could have done more to try to keep open the way for an 
honourable and equitable settlement of the dispute between 
Germany and Poland Nor have we negiccicd any means of 
making it crystal clear to the German Government that if they 
insisted on using force again in the manner in vvh ch they have 
used U in the past we were resolved to oppose them by force 
Now that all the relevant documents ore being made public we 
shall stand at the bar of history knowing that the responsibility 
for this terrible catastrophe lies on th" shoulders of one man — 
the German Chancellor who has not hesitated to plunge th- 
world into misery in order to serve his own senseless ambitions 
Our object has been to try and bring about discussions of the 
Polish German dispute between the two countries themselves on 
terms of equality the settlement to be one which safeguarded the 
independence of Poland and of which the due observance would 
be secured by international guarantees Tliere is just one passage 
from a recent cotnminucation which was dated 30th Migust 
which r should like to quote because it shows how eas ly the final 
clash might have been avoided had there been the 1-ast desire on 
the part of the German Government to arrive at a peaceful settle- 
^ment In this document wc said 

His Majesty s Gov'emm*nt folly recognis- the need for speed in 
the initiation of d scusi oos and they share the apprehens onr of the 
Chancellor arising from the proxlm ty of two mobilised arm e$ stand 
ing face to face They would accoidingly roost siroagly urge thal 
both parties should undertake that during the negoliat ons no aggres 
si e iml tary movements should take place His Afajesty t Govern 
ment feel confident that they could obtain such an undertaking from 
the Polish Gosemment if the G rman Government would give similar 
assurances 


That telegram which wms repuitcd to Poland brought an 
instantaneous reply from th- Polish Government dated 
31st August, in which they said 

The Pol sb Government are also prepared on a reciprocal basis 
to give a formal guarantee in the event of negot ations taking place 
that Polish troops will not violate Che frontiers of the German Re ch 
provided a corresponding guarantee « given regarding th* non viob 
aon of the front ers of Poland by troops of the German Reich 


i\c n“vcr had any reply from the German Government to that 
iuggesiion one which if it had been followed might haw saved 
•he catastrophe which took place ibis tnornitig Jn the Gernun 
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broadcast last night, which Kcitcd the 16 points of the . • . 
which they have put forward, there occurred this sentence: 

In these circumstances the Reich Government considers its pro-^ 
posals rejected ” 

I must examine that statement. 1 must tell the House what arc 
the circumstances. To begin with let me say that the text of these 
proposals has never been communicated by Germany to Poland 
at all. The history of the matter is this. On Tuesday, 29th August, 
in replying to a Note which wc sent to them, the German Govern* 
meni said, among other things, that they would immediately draw 
up proposals for a solution acceptable to themselves and , 

“ will, if possible, place these at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment before the arrival of the Polish negotiator.*' 


It will be seen by examination of the White Paper that the German 
Government had stated that they counted upon the arrival of a 
plenipotentiary from Poland in Berlin on the 30th, that is to say, 
on the following day. In the meantime, of course, we were 
awaiting these proposals. The next evening, when our Ambassador 
saw Herr von Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Secretary, he 
urged upon the latter that when these proposals were ready— for 
wc had heard no more about them— he should invite the Polish 
Ambassador to call and should hand him the proposals for trans- 
mission to his Government. Thereupon, reports our Ambassador, 
in the most violent terms Herr von Ribbentrop said he would 
never ask the Ambassador to visit him. He hinted that if the 
Polish Ambassador asked him for an interview it might be different; 
. The House will see that this vras on Wednesday night, which, 
according to the German statement of last night, is now claimed 
to be the final date after wWch no negotiation with Poland was 
acceptable. It is plain, therefore, that Germany claims to treat 
Poland as in the wrong because she had not by Wednesday nighl 
entered upon discussions with Germany about a set of proposals 
of which she had never heard. 

Now what of ourselves 7 On that Wednesday night, at the 
interview to which I have just referred, Herr von Ribbentrop 
produced a lengthy document which he read out in German, aloud, 
at top speed. Naturally, after this reading our Ambassador asked 
for a copy of the dqcumcot, but the reply was that it was now too 
late, as the Polish rcpresenlaTive had not arrived in Berlin by 
midnight. And, so, Sir, wc never got a copy of those proposals, 
and the first time we heard them— m? heard them— was on the 
broadcast last night. Well, Sir, those are the circumstances in 
which the German Government said that they would consider that 
their proposals were rejected. Is jt not clear that their conception 
of a negotiation was that on almost instantaneous demand a Polish 
plenipotentiary should go to Berlin— where others had been before 
him— and should there receive a statement of demands to be 
acwpted m then entirety or refused ? I am not pronouncing any 
opinion upon the terms themselves, for I do not feel called upon 
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to do so The proper course in our \jew — m the view of all of 
us— was that these proposals should have been pul before the 
Poles who should have been given Umc to consider them and to 
Say whether, m their opuuon they did or did not infringe those 
Mtal interests of Poland uhich Germany had assured us on a 
previous occasion she intended to respect Only last night the 
Polish Ambassador did see the German Foreign Secretary Herr 
von Ribbcntrop Once again he expressed to him what, indeed 
the Polish Government had already said publicly that they were 
Willing to negotiate with Germany about their disputes on an equal 
basis What was the reply of the German Government 7 The 
reply was that without another word the German troops crossed 
the Pohsh frontier this momme at dawn and arc since reported to 
bv bombing open towns In these circumstances there is only 
one course open to us His Majesty s Ambassador m Berim and 
the French Ambassador have been instructed to hand to the 
German Government the foUowing document 

Early this mom ng the Gcrniaa Chancellor issued a proclamation 
o t!ie German Army which ind cated clearly that he was about to 
ittacb Poland Informal oo which has reached H s Majesty s Govern 
ncnt m the United Kingdam and the French Government md cates 
bat German troops have crossed the Pol sh fronlier and that atiacl^s 
ipon Polish to VOS are proceeding In these cucumstances it appears 
0 the Governments of the tin ted Kingdom and of France that by 
heir action the German Government have created condn ons namely 
n aggressive act of force agamst Poland threatening the independence 
if Poland which call for the impicmeniat on by the Governments of 
he United Kingdom and of France of the uadcrtakins to Poland to 
ome to her ass stance I am accordingly to inform your Excellency 
hat unless the German Government ate prepared to give H s Majesty s 
jovemment sat sfactory assurances that the German Government 
lave suspended all aggressive act on aga nsl Poland and are prepared 
ifomptly to withdraw their forces from Pol sh terr tory H s hlajesty s 
lovemment in the United Kingdom will without hesitation fulfil 
heir obligations to Poland 
Ct 

An Hon Member Time limit? ] If a reply to this last 
■ummg is unfavourable and I do not suggest that it is likely to 
o otherwise His Majesty s Ambassador is instructed to ask for 
ns passports In that case we arc ready Yesterday we took 
urlher steps towards the completion of our defensive prepara 
ions This mormng we ordered complete mobilisation of the 
‘'hole of the Royal Navy Army and Roy-al Air Force Wc have 
Iso taken a number of other measures both at boire and abroad 
vhich the House will not perhaps expect me to specify in detail 
Inefly they represent the Onal steps in accordance with pre 
rranged plans T^ese last can be pat into force rapidly and are 
if such a nature that they can be deferred until war seems 
nevilabJe Slcpshavealso becntakerrundertbepowersconferred 
yy the House last week to safeguard the position in regard to stocks 
if commodities of various kinds 
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The thoughts of many of us must at this moment * . " * 
be turning back to 1934, and to a comparison of our position ■ 
With that which existed then. How do we stand this time? T 
answer is that al! three Services arc ready, and that the sitiulion 
in all directions is far more favourable and reassuring than in 1914, 
while bebmd the fighting Services we have built up a tast organisa* 
tion of Ciiil Defence under our scheme of Air-Raid Precautions. 
As regards the immediate tnan-pon'cr requirements, the Roys* 
Navy, the Army and the Royal Air Force are in the " 
position of havmg almost as many men as they can cons’enicntlj 
handle at this moment. There are, however, certain categories 
of service in which men are immediately required both for htilitary 
and Civil Defence. These will be announced in detail througli 
the Press and the B.B.C The main and most satisfactory point 
to observe is that there is to-day no need to make an app^l in 8 
general way for recruits such as was issued by Lord Kiichenet 
25 years ago. That appeal has been anticipated by many months 
and the men arc already available. 

So much for the immediate present. Now we must look to 
the future. It is essential in the face of the Ircmcndous tasli 
which confronts us, more especially in view of our past expeiicnctt 
in this matter, to organise our man-power this time upon as 
methodical, equitable and economical a basis as possible. Wc 
therefore, propose immediately to introduce legislation directed 
to that end. A Bill will be laid before you which for all practica] 
purposes will amount to an expansion of the hfilitary Trainini 
Act, 'Under its operation all fit men between the age of 18 and 41 
will be rendered babie to militaiy.service if and when called upon 
It is not intended at the outset that any considerable number ol 
men other t^n those already liable shall be called up, and steps 
will be taken to ensure that the roan-power essentially required 
by industry shall not be taken away. 

There is one other allusion which I should like to make before 
I end my speech, and that is to record my satisfactiou, and the 
satisfaction of His Majesty’s Govemmeat^bat throughout these 
last days of crisis Signor Mussolini also has been doing Iiis best 
to reach a solution. 

It now only remains for us to set our teeth and to enter upon 
this struggle, which we ourselves earnestly endeavoured to avoid, 
with determination to see it through to the end. We shall enter 
it with a clear conscience, with the support of the Dominions 
and the British Empire, and the moral approval of the greater 
part of the world. We have no quarrel with the German people, 
except that they allow themselves to be governed by a Nazi 
Government. As long as that Government exists and pursues 
the methods it has so persistently followed during the last two 
years, there will be no peace in Europe. We shall merely pas5 
from one crisis to another, and see one country after another 
attacked by methods which have now become familiar to us in 
their sickening technique. We are resolved riiat these methods 
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imt come to an end. If out of the struggle we again re-establish 
1 the world the rules of good faith and the renunciation offeree, 
then even the sacrifices that will be entaUed upon us will 
itid their fullest justification. 

Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD t This is the turning point 
n human history, and we are now facing a siliiaiion which, in the 
ustory of mankind, has never been faced before ia this country. 
The die is cast. It has been my privilege and my very heavy 
esponsibility to act, on the last two occasions this House has met, 
IS spokesman for my party and the movement which I represent. 
3n both occasions I endeavoured to put clearly and briefly the 
tititude which we, as a party, have taken. I epitomised the very 
>olemn declarations made by British Labour jo recent years- 
What I then said still holds. I jwitiidraw nothing as to our 
criticisms of Government policy in the past, and our views as to 
ihe heavy responsibility wfUcb lies upon them as factora in creating 
the present situation ; but to-day that U past history. We are 
facing a new situation, and on the two occasions on which I have 
addressed the House f put our constructive attitude. I now 
reaffirm, and say, for the third time in this House during the 
present crisis, that British Labour stands by its pledged word. 
We shall, at whatever cost, in the interests of ibe liberty of the 
world to the future, use all our resources to defend ourselves ao'd 
others against aggression. 

The right bon. Genilemao appears to have left another loop* 
Ibolc. His communication gives Ibe German Goveroment an 
opportunity of withdrawal. There can now be no withdrawal, 
and in any event this nation b in honour bound. I wotild read 
Article I of the Anglo-Polish Treaty, an Article which bears only 
one meaning. It reads : 

, “ Should one of the contracting Powers become engaged in hos- 
tilities with a European Power in coosequeoce of aggression by the 
latter against that contracting party, the other coutracuag party wilt, 
at 'once — " 
at once— 

“■give the contracting party engaged in hostilities all the support and 
assistance ia its power." 

The Prime Minister’s words have been firm. He has uttered 
Words from which he ennnot, and I am sure be would not wish to, 
escape, but we arc building our hopes upon sand, if we think that 
tile German Government arc going to give any kind of favourable 
response to the appeal which has been made. The act of aggression 
has already taken place. Herr Hitler has put himself grievously 
in the wrong. He has become the arch-enemy of mankind, Ha 
been guilty not merely of the gravest, basest treachery to 
Ibis Government and this people ; he has been guilty of the basest 
treachery to all peoples to whom in Uw past he has given promises. 
Tfbe right hon. Gentleman quoted almost the exact words which 
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I used in the House on Tuesday. I said that the issue of p^ce 
and war rested in the hands of one man. I ara glad that the righ 
hon. Gentleman has to-night put it equally emphatically. ; 

The party to which I belong which may have faults but w‘ 
can never be accused of cowardice, will issue its statement to-nighi 
to this Country and to the world on the view it takes. That view, 
I think, is the view which I te\e expressed on previous occasions 
I quote just one sentence: 

“ The British Labour MovemeBt therefore calls upon all its mem' 
beis to stand solidly behind it in resistance to aggression.” 


From that attitude we shall never depart. We shall enter th< 
struggle without passion against people. I was glad when thi 
Prime Minister used words which we had used in our ofllcia 
declaration. We have no quarrel with the German people; bu 
wliile we have no passion against people we shall enter this struggli 
with a grim determination to overthrow and destroy that systen 
of government which has trampled on freedom and • • 
men and women — many of them friends of my own — and wh* 
has brought the world back to the jackboot of the old Prussianism 
In the process of this struggle there will be far-reaching 
and economic changes which at the moment no man can ' 
but out of the smoking ruins of the struggle will arise a nev 
order of society. Once the gunfire ceases and the rojl of the • 
drums dies away, after the greatest price mankind in all its ' * 
has ever paid to learn its lesson, dictatorship will have beei 
destroyed for ever and organised labour here, and elsewhere ji 
other lands besides ourselves, will play its part in building a 
world from which war will be banished and in which a new • i-* 
will be established. 

Tlicrc is a view among those who are now our enemies U. 
might is right. I believe that right is might. 2 believe that 
long last right must win, whether it be iutcmationally or whell 
it 1^ nationally. There is in the human spirit something wWch 
may be tortured and which may be temporarily suppressed but 
which can never be destroyed, and that is its determination W 
keep alive and keep fuily aflame the lamp of liberty. My last 
words arc these : I look forward, as wc all do, with a very sad 
heart and with a sorrow that none of us can express regardin'' 
the sufferings which must fall upon hundreds of millions of 
people, but, however great the suffering, however poicnant the 
agony and whatever the sacniicc may be, I know in my W that 

• • • blow, vigorous actio.'J 
with our A1 ies. m sSstain the 
common cause of freedom. It is essenf:ii 

dneed into the Houae to-d^yrilt fS' SafT^S^: 


mcnt of government should be created, free enough from the 
routine work of administration to plan ahead and strong enough 
to act vigorously and swiftly. It is necessary that we should make 
the best use of those great resources of man-power and material 
which wc have at our disposal While it ivas in one respect gratify* 
«ng that the Prime Minister was able to tell us that there were so 
many men volunteering that the iighting Services had as many 
as they could at the present lime handle, it is very impoitant 
that those fighting Services should be themselves in a position 
to handle increasing numbers as quickly as possible Hence, 
the necessity for a War Cibinet. 

Let us, too, in this solemn moment, set the goal of our endeavour 
clearly before us ; not the aggrandisement of our country and 
Empire, not merely the defeat of Nazi tyranny Tyranny has 
been defeated before, aggression has been defeated before, 
dictatorship has been defeated before , and it has sprung up 
again, let us keep before m the necessity for constructive effort, 
for the creation in Europe of that new order which, before the 
emergence of National Socialism in Germany, wc were beginning 
slowly, with many setbacks, but on the whole not unsuccessfully, 
to build, an order based not on Che sanctions of power politics 
but on the moral law, m which freedom, justice and equality of 
economic opportunity wdl be guaranteed to nauons great and 
BmaU alike. 

2nd September, 1939. 

Thb prime minister (Mr CHAMBERLAIN)* Sir 
Mevile Henderson was received by Herr von Ribbentrop at half* 
;ast nine last night, and be delivered the waming message which 
-vas read to the House yesterday. Herr von Ribbentrop replied 
hat he must submit the commumcatioo to the German Chancellor. 
3ur Ambassador declared his readiness to receive the Chancellor’s 
eply. Up to the present no reply has been received 

It may be that the delay is caused by consideration of a proposal 
vhich, meanwhile, had been put forward by the Italian Govern* 
nent, that hostilities should cease and tliat there should then 
mmediately be a conference between the Five Powers, Great 
Intain, France, Poland, Germany and Italy While appreciating, 
he efforts of the Italian Government, His Majesty's Govern* 
nent, for their part, would find it impossible to take part 
n a conference while Poland is being subjected to invasion, 
icr towns are under bombardment and Danzig is being 
nads the subject of a unilateral settlement by force JIis 
daj^ty’s Government will, as stated yesterday, be bound 
0 take action unless the German forces are withdrawn from 
’oltsh territory They are m communication with the French 
jovemment as to the limit of tiaw within which it would 
>e necessary for the British and French Government to know 
whether the German Govemmeot were prepared to effect such a 
nthdrawal If the German Government should agree f'* 
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their forces (hen His Majesty’s Government would be willing 
to regard the position as being the same as it ^vas before the 
German forces crossed the Polish frontier. That is to say, the \ray 
would be open to discussion between the German and Polish 
Governments on the matters at issMC between them, on the tinder* 
stMding that the settlement arrived at tvas one that safeguarded 
the vital interests of Poland and was secured by an international 
guarantee. If the German and Polish Governments m'shed that 
other Powers should be associated with them in the discussion, 
His Majesty’s Government for their part would be willing to 
agree. 

There is one other matter to which allusion should be made 
in order that the present situation may be perfectly clear. Yester- 
day Herr Forster who, on 23rd August, had, in contravention of 
the Danzig constitution, b^me the head of the State, decreed 
the incorporation of Danzig in the Reich and the dissolution of 
the constitution. Herr Hitler was asked to give effect to this decree 
by German law. At a meeting of the Reichstag yesterday morning . 
a law was passed for the reunion of Danwg with the Reich. The' 
international status of Danalg as a Free' City is established by a 
treaty of which His Majesty’s Government are a signatory, and the 
Free City was placed under the protection of the League of Nations. 
The rights given to Poland in Danzig by treaty are defined and 
confirmed by agreement concluded between Danzig and Poland. 
The action taken by the Danzig authorities and the Reichstag 
yesterday is the final step in the nnilaterai tepudiatvon of these 
international instruments, which could only be modified by negotia- 
tion. His Majesty’s Government do not, therefore, recognise 
either the validity of the grounds on which the action of the 
Danzig authorities was based, the validity of this action itself, 
or of the effect given to It by the German Government. 

Mr. GREEN^VOOD: This is indeed a grave moment. I 
believe the whole House is perturbed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement. There is a growing feeling, I believe, in all 
quarters of the House that this incessant strain must end sooner 
or later — and, in a sense, the sooner the better. But if we are to 
march, I hope we shall march in complete unity, and march 
with France. 

. Mr. McGovern ; Vou people do not intend to march— not 
one of you. 


Mr. GREENWOOD : I am speaking under very difficult 
circumstances with no opportunity to think about what I should 
Kiy ; Md I speak what is in my heart at this moment. I am gravely 
disturbed. An act of aggression took place 38 hous aco The 
lament that act of aggression took place one of the most important 
of modem tunes automatically came into operation. ^There 
may be reasons why instant action was not taken. I am not pre- 
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pared to say-^nd I have tncd to play a straight game— I am 
not prepared to say what I would have done had I been one of 
those sitting on those Benches That delay might base been 
justifiable, but there are many of us on all sides of ibis House 
who view With the gravest concern the fact that hours went by 
and news came in of bombmg operations and news to-day of an 
intensif cation of it and I wonder how long wc are prepared to 
vacillate at a time when Britain and all that Britain stands for 
and human cmlisation arc in peril We must march with the 
French I hope those words of mine may go further I do not 
be! eve that the French dare at this juncture go or v\ouId dream 
at this juncture of going bade on the sacred oaths that they have 
taken It is not for me to rouse any kind of suspicion— and I 
wouldnevcrdrcamofdoingsoatthistime butif as the right hon 
Gentleman has told us deeply though I regret it we must wait 
upon our Allies, I should have preferred the Pnme Minister to 
have been able to say to night definitely Ji is either peace or 
war 

To morrow we meet at 12 I hope the Prime Minister then- 
well he must be in a postcioo to make some further statement — 
(Hon Members JDdinlte J— And I must put this point to 
him Every minutes delay now means the loss of life imperiling 
our national interests— 

Mr BOOTHBY Honour 

Mr greenwood Let me finish my sentence I was 
ibout to say imperilling the very foundations of our nation^ 
iOQour and I hope therefore that to morrow morning however 
“lard It may be to the right hon Gentleman— and no one would 
are to be in his shoes to night— we shall know the m nd of the 
British Government and that there shall be no more devices for 
iragg ng out what has been dragged out too long The moment 
we look like weakening at that moment d ctatorship knows we are 
tTcaten We are not tvaten Wc shall not be bcitcn We cannot 
be bwten but delay is dangerous and I hope the Pnme Min sl-r 
—It is very difficult to press him too hard at this stage — will be 
ibTe to tell us when the House meets at noon to morrow what 
the final decision is and whether then our promises arc m process 
af fulfilment for in my mind there caa be no escape now from the 
dilemma Into which we have been placed I cannot see Herr 
Hitler m honesty nuking any deal which he will not be prepared 
to betray Tbcrcforc thinking very hurriedly m these few 
inoracats I believe that the die is cast and vse want to know in 
lime 

StR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR This meet ng will not have 
been held in vam if it demonstrates to the world that the Bntjsh 
Parliament mil not tolerate delay in the fulfilment of our honour 
able obligations to Poland- The Pnme Minister in hii statement 
said that we have received no reply from the German Govxmmeot 
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to our Note and that the detay m sending us a rep^y might have 
been caused by consideration of the Italian proposal for a con 
ference Consideration of itut proposal has at any rate caused 
no delay in the advance of the Germany Army, and I am sure 
that Pari ament feels that a reply must be demanded unless the 
advance of those armies is promptly stopped 

The prime MINISTER I think the House recognises 
that the Government is in a somewhat difficult position I suppose 
It always must be a difficulty for allies who have to communicate 
with one another by telephone to ssmchronise their thoughts and 
actions as quickly as those who arc ro the same room , but I should 
be horrified if the House thought for one moment that the stale 
ment that I have made to them betrayed the slightest weakening 
either of this Government or of the French Government in the 
attitude which wc have already taken up I am bound to say that 
I myself share the distrust which the right hon Gentlemen 
expressed of manccuvres of this kind I should have been very 
glad bad it been possible for me to say to the House now that 
the French Government and ourselves were agreed to make the 
shortest possible hmit to the time when action should be taken 
by both of us 

It is very possible that the communications which wc have 
had with the French Government will receive a reply from them 
m the course of the next few hours I understand that the French 
Cabinet is in session at this moment and I feel certain that 1 can 
make a statement to the Bouse of a definite character to-morrow 
when the House meets again 1 am the last man to neglect any 
opportunity wluch I consider affords a senoui chance of avoiding 
the great ttitastrophe of war even at the last moment but I confess 
that in the present case I should have to be convinced of the good 
faith of the other side m any action which they took before I could 
regard the proposition which has been made as one to which we 
could expect a reasonable chance of a successful issue I anticipate 
that there is only one answer 1 shall be able to give to the House 
to morrow I hope that the issue will b? brought to a close at 
the earliest possible moment so that we may know where we are 
and I trust that the House realising the position which I have 
tried to put before it will believe roe that I speak m complete good 
faith and will not prolong the discussion which perhaps, might 
make our position more embarrasstog than it is * 


3rd September 1939 

The prime minister (Mr Chamberlain) When I 
spoke last night to the House I could not but be aware that in 
some parts of the House there were doubts and some bewilder 
ment as to whether there had been any weakening hesitation or 
vacillation on the part of His Majesty s Govemment In the 
circumstances, I make no reproach for if I had been m the same 



position as hon Members not sitting on this Bench and not in 
possession of all the information which \se have I sliould very 
1 kcly have felt the same The statement which 1 have to make 
this morning will show that there were no grounds Ibr doubt 
We were m consultation all day yesterday with the French Govern 
ment and we felt that the intensified action which the Germans 
were taking against Poland allowed no delay in making our own 
position clear Accordingly we decided to send to our Am 
bassador in Berlin instructions which he was to hand at nine 
0 clock this morning to the German Foreign Secretary and which 
read as follows 

* Sin 

In the communication which 1 bad the honour to make to you 
on 1st September, 1 informed you on the instructions of His Majesty s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that unless tl e Ger 
man Government were prepared to give Hi< Majesty s Government 
la the United Kingdom satisfactory assurances that the German 
Govemrilcnt had suspended all aggressive action against Poland and 
were prcpired promptly to wilhdraw their forces from Po! 'h fern 
lory His Majesty s Govemroent lo the Un led Kingdoin would 
without hesitation, fulfil their obligations to Poland 

Although this communication was made more than 24 hours 
igo, no reply has been rece \e<I but German attacks upon Poland 
lave been continued and intensified I have accordingly the honour 
0 inform you that unless not later than Ham British Summer 
^ime to*day September 3rd satisfactory assurances to ibe above 
ITect have been given by the German Government and have reached 
lis Majesty s Government m London a state of war will exist between 
he two countries as from that hour 

Thai was the final Note No such undertaking was received 
y the time stipulated, and, consequently, this country is at war 
•’(th Germany I am in a position to inform the House that 
ccordmg to arrangements made between the Bntish and French 
jovemments the French Ambassador in Berlin js at this moment 
aaking a sirnilar demarche accompanied also by a definite lime 
unit The House has already been made aware of our plans 
vs J said the other day, vve arc ready 

Tlus is a sad day for all of us and to none is it sadder than 
0 me Everything that I have worked for everything that I 
lave hoped for, everything that I have believed m during my 
'ubbe Lie has crashed into rums There is only one thing left 
or me to do , that is to devote what strength and powers I have 
0 forw^ing the victory of the cause for which vve have to sacri* 
cc so much I cannot tell what part I may be allowed to pa) 
lyself , 1 trust I may live to see the day when Hitlensm has been 
'‘W'TOjti-atidti has w-esJ.abUvbcd 

Mu ARTHUR GREENWOOD The olmosphtn: of Ihu 
louse has changed overnight Resentment apprehens on anw, 
figned over our proceedings last night, aroused by a fear that 
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delays might end in national dishonour and the sacrifice of ■ 
Polish people to German tyranny. Those feelings. I haw ■ 
to believe, t^erc shared by large numbers of people outside, ana, 
from messages which haw come to me this morning, I believe' 
that what I said last night met with the approval of our people- 
This morning we meet man entirely different atmosphere — one 
of relief, one of composure, and one of resolution. The intolcf* 
able agony of suspense from which all of us have suffered is over t 
we now know the worst. The hated word "svar” has been 
spoken by Britain, m fulfilment of her pledged word and un‘ 
breakable intention to defend Poland and so to defend the libcrlitt 
of Europe. We have heard more than the word spoken. Wt 
have heard the war begin, within the precincts of this House. 

I feel that I must, in the name of my hon. Friends— I think I 
may say in the name of the whole House and of the whole of oiff 
people — pay tribute to the great restraint shown by Poland 
recent wcclu. The last 54 hours have pros’cd that lheif_ restraint 
was not due to cowardice, button firm conviction in the righteous* 
ness of their cause. For 54 hours Poland has stood alone, at the 
portals of civilisation, defending us and all free nations, and, all 
that we stand for, and all that we hold dear. She has stood with^ 
unexampled bravery, with epic heroism, before her hesitant friends' 
have come to her aid. Poland we greet as a comrade whom wt 
shall not desert. To her we say, “ Our hearts arc with you, and, 
with our hearts, all ouf power, until the angel of peace returns 
to our midst." ‘ 

Lastly, m this titanic struggle, unparalleled, I believe, m 
history of the world, Nazism must oc finally^ overthrown. The 
Prime Minister has given os his word that it shall be, and as 
long as that relentless purpose is pursued with vigour, with fore- 
sight, and with determination by the Government, so long wilt 
there be a united natiqn- But should there be confused councils, 
inefficiency and wavering, then other men^ must be called to take 
their places. We share no responsibilities in the tremendous 
tasks which confront the Government, but we have responsibilities 
of our own, which we shall not shirk. We have given proof in 
this Chamber in the past few days that we shall give wholehearted 
support to the measures necessary to equip this State with the 
powers that are desired. That support, J pledge this House, 
wll continue. In other directions, according to our opportunities, 
we shall make our full contribution to the national cause, hlay 
the war be smft and sure, and may the peace which follows stand- 
proudly for ever on the shattered ruins ,of an evil name. 


Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR : I feel sure that at this grave 
moment, having listened to the moving speech of the Prime 
Minister, we should all wish to pay to him a tribute of sympathy." 
But we are also m a mood of determination and resolution. The 
Deputy-Leader of the Opposition referred to the atmosphere of 
anger and apprehension which reigned in the House yesterday. 
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To day as he says the atmosphere has so happdy changed Yet 
indeS thL tuo phases of mood of Parliament is our 
Ictermination to see this thing through * 1 ,- „eonle 

Let me also if I may in one word pay my tribute to the peo^e 
if France, who have for so long^n ^ 

lions for the struggle with which we are "0^ ^ 

say that m orgamsation wc need yield ^ ^ 

advances have been made m our organi^tion for ^r ^ut m 
individual preparation m the contributions w^ch ^e me^ana 
women of the two countnes r if you go to 

I say that Franc? at this moment is ahead of us If you 
France and meet ten p*ople m the ^ -jav Our 

eight of them haie their places and parU to play 
people will do the same as time goes on but 1« us hav 
as to the detcmunalion with which the know 

this crisis Let me only say m S^e 

that the British people are inetorably .^d to build 

Minister «aid to end this Nau domination for ever and 
a world order based on justice and freedom 


Mb CHURCHILL In Hus 

^ocurrcDce of scores of millions of men an . brother 

es. .csH 

resilience which renews t^hc strw^ storms of war may 

long doubtful and dark days Outside 

hands may ha active ?"k“ltach lies before 

We must not underrate the srainty of BsK ™ icn 
us or the temerity of the “*?' •S,™„Tme„ts aSd many un 
unequal We must expect many diappo mme^^^ 
pleasant surprises but beyond the compass and the 

have freely accepted ts one not pp-uch Republic The 

Btrenstb of the Bnhsh “h %„d that is indeed true 

Pnme Minister said it was “ „b, eh may be present 

but at the present li-J^ftat if these ereat tnals were 

and that is a feeling onhanltUlness mai ^ here 


ni that IS a feehng onhanUuIness “a' “ Brilons here 

i rC/dauViTf oKSuf&aped the greatness of our 
SS'is no, a qneshon of S^hnn for Panzip or or 



Poland. Wc arc fighting to saw the whole world from the i'~o 
Icncc of Nazi tyranny and in defence of all that is most sacred; 
to man. This is no war for domination or imperial " , 

ment or material gam ; no war to shut any country^ out of 
sunlight and means of progress. It is a war, viewed in its inhcrenti 
quality, to establish, on impregnable rocks, the rights of the 
individual, and it is a war to establish and revive the stature oi 
man. Perhaps jt might seem a paradox that a war undertaken 
m the name of liberty and fight should require, as a necessary 
pan of Its processes, the surrender for the time being of so ■ 
of the dearly valued liberties and rights. In these last few 
the House of Commons has been voting dozens of Bills which brmd 
over to the executive our most dearly valued traditional liberties- 
We are sure that these litertics will be in hands which will 
abuse them, which will use them for no class or party interest^ 
which will cherish and guard them, and wc look fonNurd to the 
day, surely and confidently wc look forward to the day when our 
liberties and rights will be restored to us, and when we shall 
able to share them with the peoples to whom such blessings 
uolcnown. 

Mr. McGovern : ... The other thing in my estimation 
which has driven mankind along the path of war has been the 
defection of Russia. On Thursday, when I heard of the mobui; 
sation of Russia on the rear of the Polish army I saw in thal 
action one of three courses, first, in conjunction with Hitler, te 
blackmail the Poles into surrender and submission to his 'aims 
or, second, that they intended to maintain neutrality but to hold 
a part of the Polish army in order to aid Hiller, or, third, that 
along with Germany, they intended eventually to assist in th< 
tearing apart of Poland for their own aims and their own use 
If there have been any doubts in the mind of Hitler in going te 
war, the Soviet Government have the criminal responsibility oi 
dissipating those views — llnterrupthn] — I intend to leave it al 
that, and to maintain my point of view in this country in spit« 
of the taunts of any person either in this House or outside. 

I sympathise this morning vrilh the millions of workers ic 
every country that is going to be involved— to mothers and fathers 
and sons in Germany, in France, in Austria, in Poland and in 
Britain and the possessions overseas. My heart goes out to every 
human being who will be affected by this tragedy, the magmtud< 
of which no man can conceive and the end no man can foretell. 
In. these circumstances I regfet that I cannot go along the road 
of public opinion. Public opinion is undoubtedly behind the 
Government. It has, by propaganda and by the actions of Hitlei 
himself, been put beUnd the Government. That public opinion 
AVuiqr. A* nr, oT Zatsyssy^sa, muVeo; even ilTt fs ag^ ‘ 
ray own desires and point of view, but in the tragedy that wiil 
follow ui six months’ time, that opinion will not be so determined, 
so united or so strong. I am prepared at this stage to ^y to the 
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jovemment that theirs is the task and the nation is behind them. 
3ut every man and woman ■who believes that it 13 his duty or 
ler duty to support the Government, if they ore honest and 
lonourable in their intentions — -I have no attack to make — every 
person who is of iniLtary age and believes in givuig service^ that 
Jthers should give I hope they will also give it themselves ' For 
ny part I regret that, after 2,000 years of the Gospel of the Pnnee 
of Peace, mankind, on Sunday morning, finds itself in this posi- 
tion, that men arc on the eve of having to live hke beasts, with 
hce and vermm ctawlmg over them, grubbing for food, blindmg 
md tearing bodies apart and blowing limbs asunder, and I say 
hat in my estimation that is not going to solve any problem 
That great human tragedy, that brutality, that fiendish cruelty 
ihat will be enacted on the fields of war is to be deplored and 
0 be condemned, and do not let passions be roused to the extent 
hat they are going to imagine that it wiU solve anylhuig 

I look for a world of peace wherein Hitlensm can be eliminated, 
Jut the people who can pul! Hiller down are the people in Gcr- 
nany, and Hitlerism is not confined to the frontiers of Germany, 
fiitlerism is to be found m eiery country in the world, m the 
lealings of man with man and of groups of men with groups 
)f men. My concluding words are these I cannot support 
his country in this catastrophe I do not regard it os being 
deoUsUc I do not regard it as being for freedom, justice and 
luman right. I regard it on both sides, the one who says “ stop ” 
ind the other who says " go,” as a hard, soulless, grmduig maienal- 
st struggle for human gain, for the protection of selfish interests, 
md m that we will have no heart or part, but we hope that, at 
he earliest possible moment, the peoples of the world, m Ger- 
nany and m other counincs, wiU nse and re\oIt and overthrow 
he tyrannies which exist, and will establish the rule of peace 
md comfort upon earth 

Mr LANSBURV Thecausethat Inndahandfuloffnends 
•epresent is this morning, apparcnily, going down to rum, but I 
hmk wx5 ought to take heart of courage from the fact that after 
1,000 jears of war and strife, at last, even those who enter upon 
bs colossal struggle have to admit that in the end force has not 
lettled, and cannot and will not settle anything I hope that 
5Ut of tlus tcrriHe calamity there will arise a real <pint, a spint 
hat will compel people to give up reliance on force, and that 
■wrhaps this time humanity will Icam the lesson and refuse lo 
he future to put ns trust m poison gas, m the massacre of little 
-hildtcn and universal slaughter 

Mr LLOYD GEORGE : 1 am one of those who mih hon 

ind right hon Friends on this side of the House, have from time 
o time chalJenged the handling of foreign affairs by the Govem- 
but this IS 3 different roaitcr The Govemment are now 
Mofronted with the latest, but 1 am afraid not the last, of a senes 
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of-acts of bngandagc bj a \cry fonnidable mil lary Power which 
if they are left unchallenged will undermine the whole founda 
lions of civilisaton throughout the world The Go\emmcnl 
could do no other than what they ha%e done 1 am one out ol 
tens of mill ons in this country who will back any Govemmcni 
that IS in po\ er in -fiehtinp this struggle through m howxsci 
humble a capacity we may be called upon to render service tc 
our country I have been through this before and there is onlj 
one word I want to say about that We had very bad moments 
moments when Iravx men were rather quailing and doubting 
but the nation was fmt nght through from beginning to end 
One thing that struck me then was that it was m moments o' 
disaster and in some of the worst disasters with which wx wen 
confronted m the W ar that I found the greatest union among al 
classes the greatest d sappearance of discontent and disaffection 
and of the grabb ng for rights and privileges The nation closet 
Its ranks then By that means we went tiu-ough nght to the end 
and after 4^ years terrible years we won a MCtory for nght 
We Will do It again 

Brigadier General Sir HENRY CROFT I realise tha 
this IS not the time for words and I will only detain the House 
for a \ery few minutes but as there has not so far been any nghi 
Wing supporter of the Government who has uttered any words 
I should like to say that I believe I am speaking on behalf o: 
those old Tor es m the country that from the bottom of cur heart: 
we welcome the speeches and the spirit of the Oppositions ir 
this House and m the country We feel that to day we are al 
one brotherhood fightiog for our very existence and we praj 
that that great unity wh eh is going to mean so much to tin 
men who will have to bear the terrible strain of this wnr wil 
persist because nolliing will hearten them more than to 1 now 
that all the representatives of our great democracy arc one ir 
this solemn hour 

Hon Members know that I have all my life taken a great 
personal interest m trying to promote uruty in the British Empire 
and I hope that we shall all be heartened with the knowledge 
that in the great Dom nions overseas to day hearts are pulsating 
for 1 berty and freedom m precisely the same way as m the old 
land 


Mr GALLAGHER I want to make a statement which I 
consider necessary and desirable in the situat on I said yestec 
day that I stand for the speedy and effective defeat of the Nazi 
regime as a sure way of bringing about hope for a lasting peace 
to the peoples or the svorld In that stand I -vrant to 

declare here with the utmost conBdcncc from enpeiicnce and 
from knowledge that I will not come into conflict with the policy 
comrades of the Soviet Union It is not the 
of h ft negotauons which have gone 

on but It is necessary that I should make such a declaration as 
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Mt— (Hov Membcrs “ Vfhyl ]— and maV.c it know-n that 
he tonfidcncc c\{sts and I am certain that in the events wh^h 
|onfrotit us and in Uic task which we have undertaken those great 
orces which have always been for peace mil ^ ready to come 
o our aid m carrying through that great endeavour 


CHAPTER in , 

THE CllAMUERLAlN OOVERSAtEVT COSUOCTS Tirc WAR 
POLAND AND TINLAKD 

The first phase of the yiarpazsJed the Home of Commons Koihns 
tmed to happen On U/A ^ptember, 1939, Mr Chanierlaln 
tported the first meeting of the Supreme War Council and from 
‘/me to time he explained to the House the h ar situation Meanlirre 
he House dtd all that was asked ofit and added conssriicllw criticism 
there opportunity ser\ed 

As the weeks passed a gronlng uneasiness made itself felt Was 

til being done that could be? Here the departments of State efii 
tent 7 Were such Ministries os those of Irformatlon^ Economic 
yorfartt and Supply adequate to thetr important tasks 7 
It is imposstble in thb volume to trace from the Debates either the 
House of Commons' reception of the Prime Minister's periodical 
txammaiionsof the Morsuuattom or the scope of the House scritlclsins 
:ind admonitions Typical Instances only can be ghen Torn from 
their settlns they can do no more than suggest a background oj 
determination and confidence, increasingly mingled hi/A uncertainty 
sndeven anxiety 

On 13rA September the Ministry of Information xaj subjected to 
heavy crlltcbm, and It u as suggested that the Ministry of Supply 
lacked Vigour A nwfc later rallnay administration was criticised 
and measures against profiteering were advocated More pointed still 
and more fully subsianttaled, were the sharp criticisms of the clumsy 
Working, or non working of the rationing system as appt ed to butter, 
ilsh meat, tea and other foodstuffs 
Early In October, the collapse and partitioning of Poland induced 
9 discussion of our war aims and even an adumbration of peace 
!>ossibllitles Afany Members felt that the House was not at Us best 
m this occasion They felt too, that early successes in the anti 
slomaidne campaign cUd not eompMe'iy ojjsCi fne 'Pduitt iusaSier 
Sttbsequent debates did natblrtg to mlttgate the feelings of uneasiness 
only such brilliant feats as the Pfavy and the R A T performed from 
lime to time ga le the much needed otmosnhere of purposi le realism 
Extracts from (he discussion of the Polish disaster follow 
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3rd October, 1939. 


The prime MINISTER (Mr. OuNroERtAiN) ; In the Iasi 
week events of great importance have occurred in the ‘ 
field. On 26th September the German Foreign Minister paid a 
visit to Moscow, and on 28lh September the results of this visit 
were proclaimed. These results were threefold. In the first 
place, a fourth partition of Poland has been attempted, and an 
astecmeni has been signed recognistngas final the ftotilvef ^tween 
Russia and Germany. The line agreed upon was considerably 
more favourable to Germany than the provisional line of military 
occupation which had previously been laid down. 

In tl;e second place, the German and Soviet Governments have 
declared that their agreement has finally settled the questions 
arising out of the collapse of the Polish Stale and has created a 
solid foundation for lasting peace in Eastern Europe. In their 
opinion, the liquidation of the present war between Germany 
and England and France would be in the interests of all nations. 
Both Governments, they go on to say, will endeavour to achieve 
this object as quickly as possible. They assert tliat, should their 
cfTorls prove unsuccessful, England and France will bear the rc* 
sponsibiJity for the continuation of the war, and they add that the 
German and Soviet Governments wiU then consult together as 
to the measures they will take. 

In the third pbee, an economic agreement between Germany 
and Russia is foreshadowed, under which Russia win*s h ppl r ' hr y 
materials to Germany and Germany will supply industrial goods; 
produced over a lengthy period. 

There has been in some quarters a demand that fits 
Government should define their, attitude in the face of these 
devciofiments, but I sec nothing in what has happened that should 
lead this country to modify the attitude which it has fell it right 



I am satisfied also in France is detcrrained to secure that the rule 
tf violence shall cease and that the word of Governments once 
)ledged must henceforth be kept 

Mr ATTLEE I welcome the statement made by the Prime 
dmister with regard to the situation that has arisen through the 
brtiblc division of Poland between two great Powers That fact 
loes not really alter the situation wh ch caused us to enter upon 
his war and the fact that Poland has been overrun is not different 
rom the fact that almost all Belgium was overrun m the last War 
IT that Servia was overrun Belgium rose again Poland will 
ise again The spirit of the Pol sh people is not defeated The 
’rime Minister is right m my view in saying that we must 
xamme carefully every kind of proposal for peace but we mi st 
leal with real ties It is no good saying that there is peace wl en 
here is no peace and the mere reversion to 3 situation of the 
1 st year or so would not bring the world back to peace because 
3 fact this war bcesit hng before there was say formal deeJarateon 
f war We shall require deeds and not merely words before we 
an get any substantial bas s for peace when we look at what has 
appened previously F therefore welcome the Prime Minister s 
tatement that this country and France stand where we are because 
16 arc standing essentially for a real peace and not a sham peace 
nd for the safety of all peoples and not merely considering onlv 
ur own people With that as the Prime Minister said every 
□e of us would welcome any real possibility of ending th s war 
nd so one would wish to prolong it any longer than » absolutely 
ecessary 

SirA SINCLAIR Let me now revert to a point on wh ch 

have spoken before m these Debates — the question of man 
ower I would relate my observations to the important War 
HTce statement which appeared in T/e Times this morning 
kccording to the communiques which were published m July it 
;as anticipated that 34 000 recruits would be called up then and 
0 000 in September whereas accord ng to the figures which I 
ave to the House last week which were taken from the public 
'ress only 24 000 were actually called up and traiacd in July and 
niy 18 m September 

There isa gre«C deal of talkabout a three jears war but it will 
ot be a three years war if Hitler can help it If he can manage 
: he will finish it in six months It is therefore urgently vital 
hat wc should do aU in our power to give the utmost support to 
tie French Army which wQI be bearing the mam strain of the 
truggle during the next six months We need the troops quickly 
ut the^ must be wcU trained and well equipped before they go 
fhere arc such troops in India and in our garrisons overseas 
/hich could m part be replaced by older men ex service men of 
xpencnce m the last war and by young men who have been 
nlisted recently by some of our Territorial battalions who could 
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complete their training under gamson conditions in India a 
other places overseas But the- War OfTlce will not touch th« 
volunteers I ant receiving nuiny protests from all parts of t 
country that there are thousands of men who are only too anxic 
to obtain an opportunity to serve in the armed Forces of 1 
Crown but are denied It at the presi.nt time 


Mr LLOYD GEORGE If the whole situation withrega 
to the question of peace were dependent upon the word of Hi 
Hitler I am afraid that we should have no altematise but to pi 
cccd until wc got some other and better and more assured guaranti 
\Vhat I want to pul to the Prime Minister is this Is it clear tl 
the statement issued last week the combined statement of t 
Russian and German Governments with regard to the agreeme 
they had arrived at, was only a provisional one They were n 
putting forward any terms of peace It was a proposal which ' 
certainly should not contemplate It was that we should ac« 
as an accomplished fact the conquest of Poland and the absorptii 
or assimilation of Poland and that we should base any terms 
peace upon that assumption We do not agree with that 
But it IS quite clear from what appears in the Press— I get 
from our own Press who have derived it from other souro 
notably Italian sources and perhaps Russian sources — that the 
has been a discussion between the parties concerned I mes 
Russia and Germany and Italy, of mere detailed terms 


We do not know what has really passed but it is quite clear th 
somebody ts going to submit whether formally or by broadcast 
othenvise detailed terms for the consideration of the Cover 
mem I think U is very important that we should not come to ti 
burned a conclusion It needs very careful consideration 

I do not propose to do anything to weaken the Government, b 
I would ask the House and the Government to pause not 
hurry to come to a conclusion if for instance there is a docume 
which comes from the Italian Government or the Russian Goven 
ment which as far as we are concerned are both neutral I hoi 
that the Government are treating them purely as neutrals tJ 
First Lord did so on Sunday night, and it is vital that we shoul 
Wc do not want to multiply our enemies We have got quite i 
much as wc can do to conquer one without ad^ng one or tv 
more 

Let us consider what we are dome We are entering upc 
something which involves the whole life of this Empure and tl 
whole future of our people What I want to ask the Prin 
Minister is this Suppose we get a document of that kind 
makes a difference m two respects In the first place it comi 
from neutral Governments and m the second place they will [ 
to Lf? “ “*“5 that whatever terms arc coir 

wofrf dependent merely on ti 

word of one Government You will have the signatures of t 
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a$l two more The third question » that of disarmamcnU 
ccaiTse no peace would be a pcmuincnt peace unless it involved 
jmc agrecfueni with recall to <Ji«arnnment 
‘ Then there would be the qiusiion of whether the United 
Itatcs of America should be brought in In my judgment, if you 
ad a conference I will not say it would be fatal but it would be 
first-class mistake to enter into it unless you invited not merely 
:u5sia and Italy but also Iho United States of America There 
ou have one great Power llic interests of which arc not European 
ilcresis and which has not been involved in any of these Europuin 
isputes and quarrels I should Ike to ask the Prim- Minister 
whether he docs not think it dcstnblc, when he gels a more 
vlailcd proposal-^ proposal which has a hacking winch is less 
uspcct, at any rate ilian any one which wo have had up to the 
rcocnt, more detailed and less laiotcd— that we should have a 
tsnission on it in the House ? 

Tite PRIME MINISTER At present we have received no 
jch proposal and I think it is too soon to assume that vve arc 
oing to have proposals of such a detailed and comprehensive 
haracter as the right hon Gentleman was suggesting would I e 
taJf On the other hand >i is quite possible that the offer 
light prove to be one vvh eh no self respecting Government 
puld consider at all In such cifcumstancev 1 think really U 
■ould be vvTong for me to say what the Government would do in 
ircurastanccs which have not yet ansen I will only say this in 
liswcr to the quest on which the fight hon Gentleman has put 
>me He said If any such proposal is pul fonvard do not be 
lahurry tofiivcitanaoswcr I entirely agree Isccnoreawn 
'fty we should be m n hurry to give nn answer to a proposal 
b eh really appeared to require s-nous consideration 



will 10 day confess that the dclerraination of the House was t\Torg 
Of that the statement of the Pnroc Minister repeated o\-cr and 
o\er fleam was unworthy of the House or the country 

Twelve months ago the Pnmc Minister came back from Munich 
with far n ore satisfici on than I thought the circumstances 
warranted I was disturbed scry much by the extent of the 
settlement and the tcrriional changes in Middle Europe which 
then took phcc Ah we then saw was that the bastions of defence 
for the smaller Danubian countries were being handed over to 
Germany The justification for that was that the people who 
occupied tl c Sudeteniand and (^cho Slovakia were German by 
race and the principle of self determination and the machmety 
of plcbscitcs were put forward to defend the change and the 
surrenders which took place in September last year Since then 
there have been rapid extensive and far reaching changes on th* 
Continent of Europe On 15th March the Germans overran 
Bohemia and Moravia and added to the Reich tn the form of a 
Protectorate a disguised form of slavery in which 10 000 000 non 
Germans were added to the Reich The principle of self-delcnn 
nation and the machinery of plebiscites were completely s*t aside 
in that transaction 

Now there has been the attack upon Poland and a new partition 
In this partition 22 000 000 new subjects the overwhelming 
imjority of them unwilling to be transferred have been added to 
the German Reich and taken over by force after bloodshed after 
treason and after horrible barbarities upon the civilian population 
The German Reich now contains 20 000 000 more non 
In the last twelve months 30000000 non German people have 
been tom from their own lives and added to the Naa regime m 
Germany to be compelled not only to forswear their nationality 
but to accept Nan ideas in the government of the people and of 
the individual Th s is not the end Perhaps next month whm 
every day smaller countries are bemg coerced and compelled one 
by on e — - 

COMMANDCR Sir ARCHIBALD SOUTHBY Bj Russn 

Mr GRENFELL I know what Russ a has done It has 
been a most despicable act We say m this country that kickmg 
a man when he is down is the act of a coward Russ a stepped m 
and kicked Poland when she was prostrate and shook hands with 
the aggressor There is no word for it I do not know what 
Russ a proposes to do in future but I am sure it does not reduce 
the crime against Poland by one iota because there have been two 
aggressors instead of one Poland was a nation of people struggling 
to revive their national life after a century and a half of disoreamsa 
t on. and after the repud aUoa oC aJJ. TaXwyraViVy Wy- 

right hon friend made Ih s speech to day but he had written 
articles denouncing the Poles condemning and reval ng the victim 
and not the aggressor I do not speak with authority except the 



authority of a conscience which I h3\e kept as clear as 1 can all 
my life. I speak here in the present of my fcliow-Mcmbers and 
af the public who listen to our words and report them, and I say 
that I am a man who would £ive my life to see Europe freed from 
the menace of war and ti'rarmy. 

Mr. STEPHEN; Will the hon Member allow me 7 

Hon, members : Sit down 

Mr. GRENFELL . I would give my life and 1 am willing-— 

Mr STEPHEN ; You are afraid to give way 

Mr GRENFELL : I am afraid of nothing m life I may 
be guilty of shortcomings, but not of fear, and I speak here with 
the confidence that I shall not be misunderstood I should like 
to sec peace this minute in Europe. Who wants to go on ? (Hon 
Members ; “ Hear, hear *’1 Yes, but there are conditions of 
peace Peace itself is a condition of peace — thoughts of peace 
jnd desires for peace I shall not try to pronounce or to picture 
the details of any posable offer that may come, but I would say 
lo*day, or to-morrow, or for another year, or two years or three 
years of struggle m a cause which I believe to be just, that the 
mnditrons for the resumption of fneodly contacts m Europe an: 
the conditions which previously existed 1 would sum it up to 
one phrase>-Europe ought to be willing, ought to be ready, to 
discuss peace when we have gone back at least as far as the status 
quo anie^Mumch, w hen the Czechs are to be masters in their own 
country and when the Poles arc to regam their national rights-- 
when that has been done and the Germans are back in Germany 
tnd the Russians arc back m Russia. If they want peace, why do 
they not go back to their own country 7 

Mr. STEPHEN; Do you want to declare war on Russia? 

Mr. GRENFELL; When that has been done I would talk 
shout peace, and when I am talking about peace in Europe I am 
not merely talking about national boundaries and the exchange 
of political form^as To build up a secure peace in Britain, 
whether it comes soon or whether it comes late, you must first 
provide the firm foundations of economic order and economic 
justice between the peoples of Europe 

Mr McGOVERN: . . .To-daywcha\elbcspectaclcofFobnd 
beaten to her knees My hon. Friends and I opposed the pledge 
ilvat was given to Poland ; vfe could not agree to the giving of a 
pledge which called for the lives of the workers m this counio' to 
defend It \\c had our own ideas about the ruling class of Poland, 
and we gave expression to those views But to*da> there is a 
more difliculi proposition. 1 heard the speech made bv the right 
hon Gcailcman the Member for Chmanon Boroughs lamnevcr 
prepared to bfar turned down or treated with contempt a proposal 
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cfany kind, but I say that in my honest estimation. If the Govern* 
rncnt of this country made peace now, they would be handing 
over to Hitler more than he would have got if the war had never 
taken place. 1 say that only for the purpose of making an analysis. ' 
We are told, on the other hand, that we must go on. There are 
some people, tike the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George's (Mr. Duff Cooper), who want to go on, but there Is 
no attempt made to define the end. When people talk about 
going on, they should face up to what they mean in a responsible 
manner. 

In Berlin, m the Hitler club, at two o'clock in the morning, I 
was discussing the prospect of war with a Nazi, a young mao 
who had been at Edinburgh University for three or four years. 

I said to him, “ If you go to war, isn't there a chance of a tre- 
mendous rising in Germany?** I will gtw to the. House that 
young man’s aruwer, and I ask the hon. Members seriously to 
consider it. He said, “ McGovern, the German nation has had 
one defeat in war. TTicy know what that defeat meant to them. 
When the Peace Treaty of Versailles was imposed upon them, the 
French and British bankers imposed a peace that took our coal 
from our mines, that took 150,000 head of cattle from our Helds, 
that left our children without milk and nourishment, that took 
25,000 engines and 150,000 railway carriages from us, that took 
away a1I our shipping, that imposed a tremendous 'monetary 
TCnalty upon us as a rution, although wc Itad not been responsible 
for the war la any way if one accepts the Socialist dictum that 
economic struggles arc the cause of war 5 but," he said, “ i."* ' ^ 

of our children died of malnutrition, mothers could not even give >, 
sustenance to their children, we had 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 un- 
employed walking the streets, bare of back and without boots or 
shoes on their feet ; we went through the most intense poverty 
and suffering, without fires, without proper food, with families of 
five or six unemployed. To-day,*’ he said, “ no matter what your 
ideas are, whether it is because of militarism or not, these people 
are in employment, they arc earning wages, there is no unem- 
ployment in Gci many ; wc have brought in half a million workers 
from other countries to cany out our industrial task." He then 
• said, " We only require to say to these people, ' There b a chance 
of a repetition of that 1918-1933 tragedy,’ and every German will • 
respond and die for the Tathcrland, giving his last drop of blood 
rather than surrender to those AWied bankers as in 191 8." ’ 

There is the answer. He made me ponder and think deeply. 

I have said before and I say again that there is only one revolt that 
can take place in Germany to-day, and that is a revolt by the 
military. But a military machine docs not revolt when it is having 
tremendous victories ; it revolts, as did the Russian army in 
dbaster, defeat, demoralisation, hunger and sacrifice ; but it does' 
not run away and surrender in the conditions we see’ in Germ-inv • 
to-day, oTler Poland has been pollslied off with a oooVmSh’s 


Tliefrst phase of tie HOf came to an abrupt end Hith the (nrashn 
y Germany of Denmark, and fkOrHa) 77 e House of Commons 
uryued its valuable ft netion on eonstruethe cnUctsm but it became 
'ear that that function nas not unUersally » elcome An account 
ftlework. It did in th s sphere forms ctconsiderab e part of Volume II 
r the Penguin Hansard Mhtch deals mth otr hor effort under 
ie Ciamberlam Gownment and tie Mtalsing (nfl lence of the 
'htireJulI Corernment iJic/t succeeded it Parhament dd not 
5CO\cr much of present or futt re \at e in Mr Cl ambcriain s rccon 
'ruction of fits team the reader of tie Debates gathers the impres 
'on that e\enis rather tian men ^ere in lie sad He Members » ere 
•eptlcal of the j«ecesj of several Ministers and their Departments 
'he greett debates on the i <ork of tie A r Ministry fie Ministry of 
igrleidlure tie War Office an I tl e Ministry of S ppl) especially 
hose of AfflrcA 1940 shoixed the dt.ve!opment of a determination to 
•t a tig} tenlns hold on nvrpol cy Anger was gaining upon patience 
7e Increasing strength of tie enemy was apparent Tie eicnts In 
lorwav bro tght things to a lead Tteciapter > / ch follows marks 
n epoch In tie history of the House of Commais as well as in the 
ar Wiatcanbetollhereoftleeienisin rinlandjs rctrospecthe 
’ prepared the nay for tie Commons molt ago nst the Cianberlaln 
ioMrmveni s policy 

13th March 1940 

TtisPRIME MINISTER (Mr Ciumbcrums) His Majesty's 
^Iln stcf in Helsingfors itas mfomted this morning by the Finnish 
.linisicr for Foreign Affairs that Soviet Finnish peace terms wens 
igned m Moscow last night and that an nmiist e had been 
mnged at II am today Finnish time belHCcn the two 
rmics 

Throughout the SoXncl Finnish struggle His Majesty s Go\cm 
aent in concert sMth the French Governn cni ha\c fumshed 
a the Finns largo ciuantitics of war maiciial and supplies of all 
orts ptrticulars of ivh ch tiavo been nude Jcnomi as far as n was 
a the public interest to do so His Majesty s Go%xrnmcnt ha\c 
a fact made plain their readiness to gi%e all poss bic help to the 
■inns m ihcir gallant struggle agiinst aggress on an I as I in 
ormed the House on Monday \vc had made preparations lo 
hrow the full weicht of all our available resources into the scales 
m hearing that this wuld bo in wxordance with the desires of 
ho Finnish Government It hasolways been understood that it 
las for the Finnish Go> emment to dceide upon the course ofaciion 
vhich they considered best suited to ihcir interests in the light 
if all as-allablc knowledge In ihcir decision they may be assured 
hat the people of this country are united in sympathy for the 
ituation tn wh ch they f nd ibemselvcs and in admiration for the 
•ourac- with which they have maintained for so long the struggle 
igaimtov-crw helming odds Th sep c story will ever be recounted 
n the chronicles of their own history ami will rema n alive fn the 
nemory of all pcop’cs 
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Mr ATTLEE May I say that on this side we all agree m 
our admiration for the Finns in their struggle and that while we 
are all of us relieved that slaughter should have been stopped 
we deeply regret the success of aggression May I ask. the Pnme 
Minister whether he does not agree that just as this country 
has beOT willing to assist the Finns in defending themselves 
against aggression so we shall render them all the assistance we 
can in order to repair the damages of this unprovoked attack upon 
a free people ? 

Mr HORE BELISHA While associating myself with the 
expressions of sympathy for the Finns is it not a fact that repeated 
appeals have been made by that country for assistance!, not only 
m matenal but in men and is it not a pity in relation to the 
magnitude of these events and of their far reaching character, to 
plead as an excuse for inaction a pure techmcality 7 

The prime MINISTER It is not correct that repeated 
requests for men have been made by the Finnish Government 
The Finnish Government have made repeated requests for 
materials and every one of these requests has been answered 
They have been mformed as long ago as 25th February that, 
if they were to make an appeal to us we would be prepared and 
were making preparat oos to send them men as well as materials 
In the situation in which they find tliemselves they have decided 
not to make such an appeal 

Sm ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR May I also ask the Prime 
Munster this question? When be referred to the particulars 
which had been given to the Finns may I ask him whether the 
Government accept responsibihty for the statements which were 
made last Saturday in the newspapers of the quantity of material 
assistance which had been given to the Finns ? May I ask him 
whether these statements were not greatly exaggerated whether 
they were intended to be an estimate of the amount of help which 
did reach the Finns or even was on its way to reach the Finns 
at that time from this country and may we have an official state 
ment now of the actual amount of assistance — guns shells 
ammunition and so forth — which has been sent from this country 7 


The PRIME MI?^ISTER No Str the Government do not 
take responsibility for the statements to which the right hon 
Gentleman referred We have never made any official complete 
statement of the amount of assistance which has been given to 
Finland No doubt some distinction must be made as the nght 
hon Gentleman made it between what was sent and what had 
attually arrived m Finland beausc it has taken some consider 
able ume for watenal sent to Finland to reach that country As- 
to whether we shall issue any official statement of the actual matenal 
which has bep sent to Finland I would like to have notice and 
to consider that question 



Mr. a. HENDERSON : Will the Prime Minister take this 
>pportunUy of neutralising German propaganda by making it 
luitc clear that His Majesty's Government at no time threatened 
0 violate the neutrality of Sweden and Norsvay? 

_ "DtE PRIME MINISTER: There was never any threat to 
aolate that neutrality. 

Mr. HORE-BELISHA ; May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
vbelhcr be confirms the statcmcni which was made in the French 
Chamber by M. Daladicr yesterday, that an expeditionary force 
onsisting of 50.000 French soldiers, and siUl more Briti^ 
roops, was actually ready : whether this force was promised to 
he Finns for their assistance, or were any restrictions placed 
ipon its use in the defence of Finnish territory — restrictions which 
lad the effect of causing the Finns to believe that it w-as inadequate 
a repel Russian aggression ? May I also ask whether I can have 
n answer to my earlier question as to whether the House will 
a\-c an opportunity of debating this question ? 

TifE PRIME MINISTER : With regard to the last question, 
hat« had no official request for a Debate on the subject, ff I 
xelved a request, I should have to consider n when it was made, 
/ith regard to the statement to which the right hon. GeniJeman 
ffers, 1 have endeavoured to obtain an accunte account of what 
as said by M. Daladicr, but I have not yet received It, and until 
do, 1 prefer not to comment upon it. 

Mr. HAROLD MACMILLAN : Would my right hon. Friend 
ke seriously into consideration the desire of the House that 
Its matter .should be debated, and if it is to be debated, that it 
lould be debated under conditions upon which speeches can be 
slivered which will not becontt^ to the public interest ? Would 
:, in other worcb, allow on this nutter a Debate to be held in 
rirafe, bc«usc In a Debate held In public any Member who 
id regard to his duty would ffnd it very difficult to discuss the 
induct of this mailer during the last few months? 

Tna PRIME MINISTER ; I do not think that that is a matter . 
hich 1 can discuss across the Floor of the House. 

' I9lh March. 1940. 

TitB PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Owmbwlmn): The last 
me that I made a general statement to the House on the 
mgress of the w-ar was on the 8ih February, but since then I 
ive nvade a short sutement on the 13ih March, when I informed 
c House of the conclusion of peace between Rnland and liw 
sviet Union. 1 wish I could say that further reCcclion since then 
id in an>' way minified our first impression that a great trag^y 
id occurred. Unhappily, closer ccanuoation and contidcration 
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of the peace terms only confinns the view that they were m fart 
such as could only loave been accepted by a proUd people like the 
Firms under dire compulsion, and it is of no usi^ to pretend that 
they do not gravely compromise the independence and mtegnty 
of that country. ' l t ' 

It is a bitter thought indeed for all lovers of freedom that the 
prolonged and heroic defence of the Finns was, in the end, unaple 
to withstand the ovenvhelmmg superionty in nuP^bets and eqmp* 
ment of their foe ; but If the Finns did in the pnd suffer defeat 
their stand was not in vain. They have preserved their honour 
and they have -won the respect of all the world. Gowm- 

ment, the Government which fought the war, .still hold offic^ 
their Army is intact, the spirit of their people is unbroken, and 
if in spite of all we in this country did we wei’e unable to ^ve 
Finland from her fate, still perhaps our power io help Finland 
is not at an end. We shall watch with the deepest sympathy her 
efforts to rebuild her national life and if, as indf®d seems almost 
certain, firrthcr aid is required in order to help her to her feet, 

I know that this country will ^dly take its sP^tre 'with others 
in contributing to tlie regeneration of Finland. , t t • 

The collapse of the Finnish resistance caused ^ profound shock 
throughout the world. Once a^in we were <»nipcUed to see 
another small State the \ictlm of that policy of aggression which 
she had taken up arms to resist. ' It was, of epurse, 'only to M 
expected that German propaganda would expiad this, ewnt ip 
order to remove responsibility from themselves “od to twow it^ 
upon others, but she cannot escape her respoD^'hihty. Finland^ 
would never have been invaded if it had not been for the Pact 
between Germany and the Soviet Union, and it vvas only German 
threats which terrified the Scandinavian countries mto withholding 
(he help which might, perhaps,' have saved her. Any suggestion, 
that the Allies, this aauntry and France, in any failed m their 
obligation to do theic utmost to assist Finland in her need, is One 
which cannot for one moment be maintained, ^nd, least of all, 
should such a suggestion come from individuals in countries far 
away from the seat of war vvho have never felt any anxiety for their 
friends or for themselves.’ But it is right that w® in this country 
should now, at this stage, ask ourselves whether ""c can feel that 
we have clear consciences in (his matter, and whether in fact we 
. did all we possibly could. That is the question I propose to answer • 
this afternoon. 

I think it would be convenient if I considered it under the two ‘ 
heads— assistance in material, and assistance in m®n. 1 will begin 
with material. First of all,' I svould remind any potential critic 
that we ourselves arc at war, and we are facing an unscrupulous 
and very powerful foe. For many, weeks his forces have been 
mounted ready for an attack which can be delivered in a f* * 
hours, and on our side we have been, therefore, straining every ' 
nerve to build op our own forces of defence and attack and'So, 
necessarily, all our strategy has been directed towards our main 
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Jbjectivc and all requests received by us for help from friendly 
□eutrals must rontmually be wei^ied m the balince against ouf 
5\^ need That applied to Finland ns much as jt did to any 
Hher neutral friendly country Much as we desired to give to 
Finland all (hat she asked from us we I ad alw'ays to bear m mind 
:nat whatever wc gaie must necessarily be at the expense of our 
)wn Strength and at the risk of our oivn people 

^condly it is %vell to bear in mmd that the gcograph cal posit on 
if Fidand in relai on to this country rendered the transport of 
natehal exceedingly difficult Not only did tint material have 
o traverse the North Sea exposed to any dangers wh ch might 
3C there but it also had to take its passage through two other 
Muntnes and along n nil vay which was already seriously over- 
oaded Having passed throagh those tiw countries it still had 
0 go a long d stance through Finland itself by a railway whi h 
vas never meant to carry such loads as were imposed upon it 
rhose are two form dable diflicuUics Nevertheless in spite of 
h-m no appeal that was made to us by the Finnish Government 
•emamed unanswered 

Hostilities fust broke out on 30th November At that date 
h* Fmmsh Government had orders placed in this coiratry with 
?nvate firms for certain wur material and the first request they 
Tiade to us was that we would doanything we could to facil tate the 
arliest possible despatch of such part of those orders as had hot 
ifready been delivered That vve did After 30th November, 
tumerous requests were made to us by the Finnish Gevemment 
or material They were of a very diverse character They came 
0 us Ihroi gh many different channels and they varied m cm 
ihasis from time to time so that u H not easy to paint a prec se 
uclure of Ihd situation at any part cular moment But I may 
ay that as the war progressed the stress Vvhich was laid by the 
Finnish Govenamint upon various Kinds of equipment changed 
is the character of the war changed For instance m the earlier 
itages the ch ef demand made to us was for fighter aeroplanes 
a later Stage bombing aeroplanes were asked for and consider 
ible quantities of small arms ammun tion Later still the greatest 
rmphasis was placed upon the supply of guns and so ic went on 

Hon Members vvill realise that while undoubtedly the Finns 
were justifcd in varying their requests to us according to what 
they fell at any particular time to be their greatest need yet the 
Tact that It vias sometimes one thing and sometimes another that 
was wanted made it d fTicult for us to plan ahead to any consider 
ible extent Nevertheless, every request was cons dered promptly 
Jnd fully and was met, as far as H was possible to meet it m view 
of the cond lions imposed by our own needs Perhaps it will be 
taaveawntvC I the tl<3wsea.liit<iCthie rcvitmil that \ as actually 

promised to Finland and also what was actually sent On the 
whole, I think it will be found that what was sent V'^5 
duTcrentfrotn what was promised bulhon Mtm 
ste that, as the posiuon became more senous os the 
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so the demands increased in number and in character and some 
of the most pressing demands wre received so late that, although • 
we had promised to meet them, we had not had time actually to i 
despatch the material before the terms of peace werc_ announced^ 

I agree that there is some disadvantage in giving this list. 
Nevertheless, when charges are being bandied about that the aid 
which this Government had promised to send to Finland was 
totally out of proportion to that for which we were asked, I th^ 
It only right and fair to ourselves that we should give thb list, 
and, on the whole, I think the advantages of giving it outweigh 
the disadvantages. This, then, is the list : 

Aeroplanes, promised, 152; actually sent, 101, 

Guns of all kinds, promised, 223 ; sent, 114. 

Shells promised, 297,200; actually sent, 185,000. 

Vickers guns, promised, 100; all sent. 

Marine mines, promised, 500 ; sent, 400. 

Hand-grenades, promised. 50,000; all sent. 

Aircraft bombs, promised, 20,700; sent, 15,700. 

Signalling equipment, promised, 1,300 sets; sent, 800. 

Anti-tank rifles, promised, 200 ; aU sent. 

Respirators, promised. 60,000 ; all sent. 

Gwatviats, 100,000 ; all sent. 

Battle-dress suits, promised, 100,000 ; all sent. 

Anti-tank mines. -promised, 20,000; sent, 10,000. 

Ambulances, promised, 48 ; all sent. < > . > 

The list includes many minor items such as medical stores! 
tents, equipment, sandbags, steel helmets, sand, etc., and also 
large quantities of small arms ammunition, and I may add, in 
fact, that arrangements were made here for the manufacture of 
very large supplies of ammunition and ammunition cases. I think 
that list will show that we did not hesitate, even at risk to our- 
selves, to meet the Finnish needs as far as it was possible for us to 
do so. I have only to add that everything was done to despatch 
these articles with the minimum of delay. 

Now let me come to what is, perhaps, even more important, the 
question of men. In the middle of January oiir representative 
was informed by'Field-Marshal Manncrheim that he did not then' 
require men, as his resources in man-power were sufficient, in 
his opinion, to last until the thaw came. He did, how'ever, say 
that he would be very glad to have some 30,000 men in May, but , 
he stipulated that they should be trained soldiers. I ask the 
House to bear In mind those two facts — 30,000 men, to arrive in 
Finland in May. At the same time, we were given to understand 

that both Finland and Sweden were nervous about [Hon. 

Members: “ Norway and Sweden ? *’1 Na, I am 
Both Finland and Sweden were nervous about the reactions ■ 
Germany, and they both, therefore, hoped that any forces sent 
would not be sent officially. Those views of the Field-Marshal 
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were at once considered by tbe Cabinet Already an unofSciaJ 
bureau for the enlistment of volunteers iiVas being set up but, 
aavmg examined the situation the Cabmct felt satisfied that an 
J/Tcctive force for aiding Finland was not possible on a volunteer 
tosjs and that the reioforccineats required for May would only 
be available if they were raised on an off cial basis as a properly 
Jrganised expedition 

We had this subject thoroughly explored We had plans pre 
?ared Those plans uere discussed and approved at a meeting 
>f the Supreme War Council which was held on 5th February 
Preparations for the expedition were earned out with all rapid ty 
md at the beginning of March the expedition was ready to leave 
Those critics who complain of the dilatonness of the Allies and 
ay that they should have prepared beforehand must have been 
gnorant of the facts which I have just given to the House because 
ion Members will see that the moment we heard from Finland 
vhat their requirements «erc we lost no time in preparing to 
neet them and that in fact tbe expedition uas made ready two 
nonths before Field Marshal Manoerhcim had asked for it to 
irnvc 

Let me say something of the size of the expedit on because 
here arc some who have expressed scept c sm as to whether 
:uch an expediiton ever existed Let me tell the House what 
he frets arc Let me say this first In constructing our plans 
or the expedition there were two ovemdmg factors which bad to 
le borne la mind The first was this No effective expedition 
iould amve m Finland except by passing through Norway and 
Sweden Therefore before such an expedition could be des 
Mtched or before it could arrive in Finland it was necessary to 
ibtain the assent of the Governments of (hose two countnes It 
lid not take much imagination to conceive what would be the 
;ttitude of Germany if such assent were given Wc were con 
Clous that these two countries would have to brave the wrath of 
jcrmany As a matter of fact wc know now that Germany as 
oon as she heard any rumours of such a force passing through 
hose two countries to the assistance of Finland did threaten 
•Norway and Sweden with her intervention if they gave their 
;ssent Therefore we felt that wc must be ready also to provide 
t force to come to the ass stance of Sweden m defending herself 
f she should be attacked by Germany 

The second factor was that if these two Governments gave 
he r assent in the circumstances which I have described the 
ransport facil t es in Norway and Sweden placed a defimte 1 mil 
in the size of the force which could be transported m any given 
lenod What did we do in these circumstances? We decided 
p provide the largest force which would be permitted by the 
ihys cal cond iions we had to encounter As I have already 
tated part of that force would be required for the assistance of 
Jweden if she were attacked by Germany and part of it would 
jc the expedition which was destined to help Finland , and of 
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course, in addition to that certain troops would be required to 
guard the long line of coraraunications. The size of the force 
arrived at on that basis was about 100,000. It was heavily anned 
and equipped, and plans were made for it to begin reaching 
Scandinavia in March and for the whole of it to arrhe before the 
end of April. Of course, hon. Members will realise that this 
was not necessarily the last force which we should have had to 
send. It was the largest force that we could send at one time to 
begin with. The question of further reinforcements was one 
which would have had to depend on the development of the 
fighting after the fighting had begun. 

In the second half of February we informed the Finns of these 
plans, and arrangements were made with them to cover the main 
points which would ha\c to be settled beforehand, such as the 
relations of the command to the command in Finland and the 
area in which the troops were to be employed. But bearing in 
mind the very difficult position of Nor\my and Sweden if their 
assent were required, we suggested to the Finns that they should 
make a public appeal for assistance not later than 5th March, and 
after that public appeal had been made, we proposed ourselves to 
make a formal appeal to the Governments of Norway and Sivedcn 
to allow the passage of the expedition which I have described. 
We hoped that, in face of a public appeal from Rnland, the two 
countries concerned would feel that they could not stand in (he 
^y of what might be the salvation of their near neighbour and 
friend. 



IiHfc time ionger. Id the meantime, the Finnish. Ministers in 
'ans and London asJeed whether we could send 50,000 men to 
•inland wthin a month. To that we replied that the proposals 
■•e had already made to them protnded for the largest force which 
t was physically possible to transport, maJemg the maxiraora use 
f the ports and railways which w'ould be at our disposal. We 
dded that we were prepared to increase the original force to any 
Mtcnt and as rapidly as possible in the light of experience and of 
ailitary developments. 

In the end, the date which the Finns themselves had fixed as 
he final one on which they would give us their decision passed 
nlhout any decision being given, and the next day we heard 
fiat peace terms had been accepted. It is not for ns to criticise 
“le Finns. Any country that put up sUch a fight as they did must 
e immune from all criticism. In giving the House this faithful 
BODrd of what passed between them and us I want to make it 
bsoluteiy clear that wc recognised all through their right to m^e 
fieir own decision in the light of the facts as known to them, 
nd as, perhaps, they could not be known to us. We were bound 
) accept that decision whether we ourselves W'ould have pre- 
:rxed another or not. 

What emerges from this account which I have given ? First, 
f at!, except for the Field-Marshal's intimation in January that 
c would wish to have 30,000 men in May, no request of any sort 
jr land forces was made to us by the Finns. I have mentioned 
le Inquiry which they made in the vcrj| last days before the 
cac8 terms were signed, but that tvas an Inquiry, not a request, 
'he only request we had was the one in January. Secondly, 
is clear that, in spile of the fact that we had received no app»l, 
i spite of the fact .that we had repeated refusals from Norway 
ad Sweden to permit the passage of our troops througli their 
auntries, nevertheless, we went on with our preparations until 
ley were complete, and even at the last moment we could have 
:nt the expedition if the conditions had changed. 

Mr. RADFORD (Manchester, Rusholme) ; Will my right 
on. Friend make it clear whether the preparations he has described 
icre made jointly with our French aliiea ? 

The prime minister : Tliis was a jomt expedition of 
iritish and French. 1 think it is clear that no brae wasJost over 
“le preparations. Hon. Members will appreciate that for an 
xpcdiiion of that character to a country like Finland, in the con- 
iuons of climate which bad to be experienced, ample preparations 
?cre necessary. These were all made, and the expedition could 
avc arrived long before the date asked for if Norway and Sweden 
'^d given encouragement, lastly, 1 (h’lhk 1 have made it dear 
hat the expedition was on the largest scale which could be con- 
emplated in view of the physical wnditions of transport which 
iad to be encountered in Sirandinavia. 
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I say without hesitation that neither Britain nor France have 
anything with which to reproach themselves in their action 
throughout this affair. What about Germany ? I need hariy 
remind hon. Members of the floods of German rhetoric 
have been poured out on Finland since 1918, when a German 
Army took some small part in freeing Finland from Bolshevisation. 
Every German leader, from Hitler downwards, has exhausted 
himself in declaring how Germany once saved Finland from the 
Red menace, and how she would never fail again to support her 
if she were menaced, since Germans regarded Finland as a bulwark 
of European civilisation. And yet, when Finland was once more 
threatened, when once more she put her tiny forces into the field 
to resist the huge hordes that came against her, Germany publicly 
professed her neutrality ; but behind the scenes she used every 
threat to prevent others from saving Finland and from performing 
the task which she had always declared to be her own. « The 
responsibility in this affair stands squarely and firmly upon the 
shoulders of Germany and no other country. It was the fear of 
Germany which prevented Norway and Sweden from giving us 
the permission to pass our troops through their countries, the 
fear of Germany which prevented Finland from making her appeal 
to us for help. 

What Is the result to Scandinavia ? The security of Finland 
has gone, but has the security of Norway and Sweden been pre* 
served? On the contrary, the danger has been brought closer 
than ever to those two countries, till tO'day it stands upon their - 
doorsteps. We here, I think, are bound to feel some , 
for the position of these two countries, who for long years have 
thou^t they stood far enough outside the centre of disturbance 
to be safe, who felt that the one thing they desired was not to 
suffer in their countries the fate which had overtaken Czccho- 
Slovakiaand Poland, who thought that by scrupulously observing, 
stretching perhaps to the furthest limit, the restrictions of neutrality, - 
they could escape that terrible fate. One must have some sym* 
pathy for them in their comparatively unarmed condition, faced 
with such alternatives as lay before them, but I am bound to point 
out that this doctrine of neutrality, which paralysed the action 
of Norway and Sweden, was based on the assumption that any- 
thing was better for a small neutral country than to be involved 
in the war between Germany and the Allies. That, in turn, was 
based upon another assumption, the assumption that it was a 
matter of indifference to these small neutral States whether the 
war ended in the victory of Germany or the victory of the Allies. 
Until those assumptions are abandoned, and the necessary 
deductions are dra\vn from that abandonment, the policy of these 
small neutral States will ndilher correspond to realities nor wiU 
-U Js* julrquiatr Up.xaGjj'niaed dheietSWir ^intnciatc i^btHifag wul' c • 
can save them but a determination to defend themselves and to 
join With otbera who arc ready to aid them in their defence. 

In the later days of the period I have been reviewing, Europe 
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was greatly interested in the distinguished visitor who came from 
the United States of America and who, after a brief stay in Rome, 
in Berlin and in Paris, arrived in London on 10th Nfarch and 
left on the 14th. . . . When he returned to Italy he found 
himself in the presence of a new event, the meeting of the 
two Dictators on the Brenner Pass. That meeting has naturally 
given rise to many speculations as to its purpose. Some 
have thought that it was for the purpose of elaborating new 
peace proposals. I do not know whether that is true or 
not. For aught I know these two gentlemen may have 
spent their time in discussing the conditions under which an 
Italian ship was destroyed yesterday fay a German mine with the 
loss of Italian lives. Whatever may be (he outcome, Sir, w'c are 
ready to meet it, and we are not hkcly to be diverted from the 
purpose for which we entered this war. I am sure that hon. 
Members read with pleasure and with warm approval the eloquent 
ivords of President Roosevelt in a recent address in which he 
icclared that America tvas seeking fora moral basis, and in phrases 
:o which all of us could subscribe he defined what is and what 
is not a moral peace. It is to obtain just such a peace that we have 
utken up arms. We intend to 5ght until it has been secured. . . . 

I know that there arc some who would urge a more vigorous 
9olJcy, who say that by some unexplained imaginative stroke of 
daring we ought, as they say, to wrest to ourselves the initiative. 
iVIth the responsibility that rests on the shoulders of the Govern- 
nent, wc cannot be hustled into adventures which appear to us 
:o present little chance of success, and much chance of danger 
md, perhaps disaster. The time and the place for us to stnkc 
must be decided upon with the most expert advice that we can 
xjmnuind. In the meantime, the best way in which wc can ensure 
)ur ultimate victory is to preserve unshaken our determination 
ind our unitj^. We have vast and redoubtable Allies ; wc have 
pur kinsmen in the British Empire, and we have our loyal end 
trusted friends across the Channel, with their magnificent Army 
xnd their unlimited patriotism. Best of all, we have the conscious- 
ness that <ve arc fighting for what every right-minded citizen in 
the world desires, that is, the establishment ofa durable and moral 
peace, such as that of which the I^csidenl spoke in the words to 
which I have alluded. 

Mr. ATTLEE (Limehouse); It is oil to the good that before 
we depart for a short Easter Recess wc should have a statement 
by the Prime Minister and a Debate in this House. Events arc 
moving, and it is right that our people should know as much as 
possible of what is going on and what is being done. I have beard 
the suggestion that wc cannot discuss these matters except in secret 
Session. The secret Session has its place during a war. There 
may well be occasions in the coming months when it may be 
desirable for this House to debate in private, but I am not quite 
sure that that would take the place of the full and free discussion 
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lhat wc haw openly before the wrld. Debates in which we arc 
free to giwour opinions but in which cwryone of us is conscious 
of his responsibility m what he says. 

Therefore, I wonder whether thu is the occasion, coming as* 
it docs after six months of war, for saying something on the 
genera! issue besides the immediate position tn regard to Finland. 

1 am sure that «c all deplore lhat the magnificont fight put up 
by a free people has resulted m the way it has. They were fighting 
for their freedom and against aggression. Wc l\a>-c no commit' 
mcnis there, but we hare our commitments under the League 
of Nations, and it is srell to remember what those commitments 
arc They arc not solely a duty upon us. That duty was laid upon 
all Member States when aggression had been declared. 1110 giving 
of assistance is conditioned by rerious things^by proximityi 
ability and by the extent of other commitments. The nearest 
neighbours to Finland, ruimcly, Sweden and Norway, were in* a 
diflicuU position. 1 do not know whether wc yet know all that 
was done by those countries, having regard to their position, 
their danger and their ability. The number of men that we could 
send was conditioned by whether xve could act in concert with 
Sweden and Norway sviihout any encroachment on their rights. 
Any attack on the U.S.S.R. was out of the question. We had to 
deaf with the matter and to do what we couftf svithin the terms 
of the Covenant. Wc had to give such aid as Finland wanted, 
but in gising that aid sve had to be sure that th% amount of aid 
wc pvc was not going to bring down upon -them disastrous 
consequences. , , 

Everybody realises the difficulty of that situation. The Prime 
Minister has stated the position. Wc do not know exactly what 
the need was or the cxa« position of the countries concerned, but 
the Govcmmcni had to weigh xvhai they could Send, by way of 
guns, aeroplanes and the rest, in the light of the true circum- 
stances afTccling this country's safety. We arc not in a position 
to say that our Government could have sent more with safety. 

I leave it at that, but 1 will say this : 1 should lii;e to be certain 
that what wc did send xvas sent there in time and that there were 
no unncciBsary delays. I do not think that it is necessary to 
follow the matter out in all its details, but we want jo be sure th.it 
there was vigour in this matter. , 

With regard to the decision to send troops, it can be said thal 
the Allies did agree to send a large body of troobs and that thev 
also made an effort to deal with any thre.-it there- micht be from 
Germany. It is very important, and it should be nn the 
Hour of this Hoiiso, -that wo wore nady lo aid aoinsl 

aggression. Those countnes have been in a posiiinn fr, m^icp it 
not easy for us to bring effective aid. I want other coSnS to 
realise that we tvere able and willing to' give cffectiw^d T was 
glad to hear the Prime Minister say that we should heb the FinS 

in Ihoir jmcult work of reconstruction, and I hoo. IM. cjimnle 

wdl be followed by others, whatever their esa^' “ „„s3y 
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may be m intemalional Jaw I hope Ihey will fulfl iheir rcspon 
sibilities in the name of ci\nlisation and will bnng to bear every 
Jielp they can to aid the Finns to repair the damage that they 
sustained in f ghting for freedom 

The right hon Gentleman the Prime hfinister referred to the 
VIS t of Mr Sumner Wells We were very glad to see him here 
and to meet him and I believe that Wc were all very impressed by 
him M beheve that he will be found to be a true reporter when 
he goes back to see President Roosevelt I think he reahses the 
determination of the people of ih s country Ho w?l know that 
nealj want peace but I think he w II know too that nehaat areal 
peace and a peace of principle This Finnish matter cannot be 
separated from the general international outlook to day Wc have 
to recognise that the cause of freedom did sutTcr a setback there 
and we has’c to repair the damage because sve dre fghting in this 
common field for victory We have to see that we are doing all 
we can on the diplomatic the military and the economic field 
We find ourselves in this war fighting alongside our French Allies 
but we are without other allies A lesson that we must learn from 
Finland is that if you want to defeat aggression you must stand 
together It is a lesson (hat we preached to unwill ng ears very 
often when we said (hat peace was Indivisible and that aggress on 
against one nation did affea us however far aivay it was There 
was a fatal desire to think that we could live quietly by and let 
aggression go on agarast others because « did not affect us but we 
feve to realise that to day no one v ishes to see the area of this 
rontest enlarged We do not want to drag other nations mto the 
slaughter Remember that this wans not beng fought only by 
m 1 wry weapons it Is being fought by blockade and economic 
pressure Wc cannot sec German influence converting friendly 
neutrality into enforced co operation and ue have to show the 
necessary qualities of initiative if we are not to risk the slipping 
away of our friends 

Ii is worth wh le to day just to look around Six months have 
passed and we have been spared a major struggle We have been 
spared great slaughter and we may be Ihankfil for that We 
have had a respite from really heavy fight ng It is as well when 
we nre reviewing not only to look on the dark side Our passive 
defence now should be extremely effective Wc hive big reserves 
of trained troops and mun tions vfe have increased our air strength 
and have demonstnted the capacity of oi r a rmen and machines 
and at sea we have met the Gertnaa attack by air by mine and by 
torpedo and have swept German shipping practically either off 
the sea or under the sea 

But the real battle has not been joined and the real testing time 
Jiill aw-ails us Remember that the testing time w il come but 
Ihe waiting time ira test as well At any time the blow may fall 
At any rate we may have to meet an attack in W'hich Herr Hitler 
throws everything into the scale m a ruthless attempt to gam a 
rapid deaston by air by land or by sea It may be that wc shall 
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hA\e 10 meet an aitacV carried on through other neutral States 
which lUNt not >ri bccnnltacled 1 tmsi that we are in c%cry waj 
prepared to meet that and I bel esc we can meet it But let us 
remember tliat this may not be the tacuc of Herr Hiller ^ 
comm le to evade a decision in the West He may carry oo hit 
campaign of cajoling and terrorising the other States of Europe so 
as to try to confront us with a bloc of I urope a l^ind of shaA toa 
German spearhead It may he that I e hopes given time hcoit 
make good from Russia and elsewhere the economic resources of 
svh eh he stands in need What people are asking is what arc wt 
goinr to be doing in the mcaniimc if that is his tactic ^^e have 
to be active is well A pol cy of sitting quiet would be suiddal 
The Prime Minister was quite nght in suggesting that anythmS 
we do must be the subject of sery grave consideration No one 
wants wild cat schemes No one suggests that he should male 
bmehes of international law No one suggests I imagine that 
we should throw’ ouneU-cs in a ft of despair against powerful hncs 
without every possible thought But 1 repeat lliat the initiative 
must not be left with Herr Hitler ^ ou cannot havr a policy of 
wait and sec 


There remain two matters Fitst of all on the diplomatic 
front we have to do all we can to build up our strength with our 
Allies our strength with those who may be our allies and with 
neutral opinion wh eh Is still overwhelmingly wiih us throughout 
the world if not among the rulers certainly among the people 
We luvc to carry on on the economic front Are we doing all wt 
can to make our blockade cfTcctise? Jf there are loopholes w 
have to stop them. Ifour blockade is effective I want to ask the 
House to consider how long it will be effective 1 think at present 
Germany is feeling that she has a lack of cenam defnitc com 
mod tics Jf the war blazes up actively, she will feel it still more 
It may be that that lack will bring her down but one has to re 
member that the time during which that scarcity is affecting her 
may not be very long Iflimelsallowedtorunon shemayrepar 
those defects Therefore there may be a case now for such action 
as will make her waste her vital resources I stress that point of 
the economic front I think the Government must see to it that 
those who arc directing it are givxn the freest pOiSible hand for 
rapid and decisive action I stress that point particularly In 
war timeyoumusthavcdecision You must act in time andactioo 
which m ghi be useful now may be foiilc if it ts delayed by 
reference to this or that autbonty Therefore I make no apology 
for returning m ili s speech to the question of tli- organisat on of 
the home front 

Whether the wur is going to be short or long there is no excuse 
for not strengthen ng our home front and we must realise that we 
art TTftttiTig aw aaemy who has hcen organising for wur and fo'^ 
that s ngle purpwe year after year We cannot meet that by 
half measures There is urgency There is a need for drive 
1 do not feel that that is enurely effective in the actions of the 
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GovernmeDt I am not asking for the adoption of Hitler methods 
—far from it The methods employed in democracy must be 
Jifferent from those m autocracy Where Hitler enforces, we must 
jet the willing co operation of all The free spirit of our people 
IS one of our greatest assests, but it must have direction to ro^c 
;t effective A Prime Minister in war time must be rutWess with 
nefficiency Every member of his team must be able to do his 
pb or go and give place to someone else We base to face the 
bets of the situation This war Is costing us something like 
£5,000,000 or £6,000 000 a day — it may be more We must 
Jevote an ever increasing proportion of our man posser to war 
iroduction and we must make people realise that apart from what 
^ can obtam in exchange from ^e interest or from the sale of 
breign assets, apart from assistance from other parts of the Empire, 
iie depend absolutely for ivinmng this war, for maintaining our 
var services and for maintatoiog the standard of life of our people 
m what we can produce in ibis country whether for our own use 
tod consumption or for exchange of things that we need from 
broad, and we must realise that every atom of production is 
leeded We ought to be utilising all our man power We 
nnnot afford to waste I suggest that there is a great need for 
nuch more to be done \\ e have to use all our matenal resources, 
lur land, our coal and the rest We have to use human resources 
a the best possible way 

I want to refer to only one or two things Take first of all the 
ital question of food We have had a number of discussions on 
bod m the last few neeks Is anyone satisfied that vie are going 

0 utilise to the full all our land? Have ne been doing it during 
he last SIX months ? If you pass up and down (be country you 
nil see any amount of land not used Are ue making prepara* 
ions to use all (hat Imd to grow the food that we want 7 Are we 
;ouig to have the labour on that land ? 1 merely mention that as 
me of the big items Take agam coal We have had mmes for 
omc time working only a day or so a week in Northumberland 
nd Durham That ought not to be so m war time There are 
nen unemployed m South Wales to*day They ought all to be 
mployed Do not let us have the excuse that it is the bad 
veather Whenever we touch on coal transport now the 
dmistcr says we tove had very bad weather These excuses 
oust not go on too long In South Wales in 1920 there were 
:?1,000 men at work There are only 135 000 to day There 
re idle pits and there are idle ships We are fading, too, id 
listnbution That agam is not solely due to bad weather There 

1 bad management as well as tod weaiber Then there is the 
luesuon of transport. We all recogruse the great work that the 
ailway companies are doing but they cannot do the whole job 
'ou want a real coordination of transport— rad, road, canal and 
ca. Remember that in peace tune our system of transport is 
fasteful Are we now economising? I was rather shocked at 
n answer given to a quesuon Iv the First Commissioner of 
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Works, though it may seem only a small point, about bricks being 
brought down from Somerset to somewhere in the Midlanik. 
■Hie criterion seemed to be the mtercsC of the contractors', uhile 
the vital thing was the interest of the country. Tlie railn'a>’S have 
an interest in getting all the freight they can, but we as a nation 
have an interest in economising ouf transport and seeing that 
commodities are not ncccssanly sent from one end of the country 
to the other. We want a great deal more direction there. 

May I now take the point of shipping ? I shall not say more 
than that I wish more Members had been in the House and 
listened to that Debate. It was an extremely good Debate, and I 
think it showed that criticism m this House is useful and that 
some things which were being demanded months ago afe now 
being dons. But I was not satisfied that everjihing was being 
done. Only this week we had the question of the utilising of 
surplus steel rails lying on the roads. The Minister said he was 
going to act. But six months have gone by. These things 
ought to have been done at once. Only this week I bad a letter 
from a certain city where they said a great new cinema, the fourth 
in that city, ws now being erected, and the man was boasting of 
the immense amount of steel used in its construction. That 
Should have been stopped. We cannot afford it. Hon. Members 
on both sides of the House have constantly talked of swUi and 
pig food and it seems to me that that matter is being dealt with 
very ineiTicicDtly even now. We most have much more drive. 

Finally I come to tlic uUUsation of our man*power. A million 
men have been called up in the Army. We have the men in the 
Air Force, the Navy and In Civil Defence, nnd yet we still have 
1,400,000 unemployed. I know that the Minister of Labour 
could dissect those figures and pass this one up his sleeve and the 
other one over his shoulder, but the fact remains that \Ve have 
this mass of people who are unemployed, and it is no use saying, 
** Oh, but our trouble is with the older men.” We had to depend 
on the older men in the last war, and we shall have to depend upon 
them to-day. I had a very 'spirited letter to-day from a man 
of 55 who wanted to join the Pioneer Battalion. He wanted work 
because hp xvas unemployed. There arc men whom it may not 
be possible to use and they ask' what the Minister of Labour is 
doing to train men for the occupations in which they should be 
engaged. The Whole of the training machinery should ha\‘e been 
set to work to Use up these men and to get them the right work. 
When We consider what we have to depend on in this war we 
mainly depend upon what we produce. When in peace-time we 
consider the national income, wc lecfcon on lots of people who are 
then valuable but who are not valuable in war-time A man in 
'peacs-time may be north £I,00(for £2,<»0ayear in hfs oarticular 
job. but When you come to the stem arbiimmem of \var he would- 
be much more -raluable tO the country if he is producing £200 
worth of foodstuffs a year, ^ ® 

There must be a great squeezing out of all -kinds of unnecessary 



occupations and the turning of people on to the \ital work that ts 
needed. Otherwise we are wasting our resources I mentioned 
Jhese particular mmistnes because I feel that we are not getting 
sufficient drive I do not want lo attack indiv dual people because 
in doing so I might attack the wrong ones but 1 am concerned 
that wc should have the right machinery for getting things going 
The Mm stcr within his own sphere shot Id be able to take rap d 
decisions to get on walh h s job Riehtly or ivrongly I ha\e the 
impression that there ts too much wait ng for decisions too much 
waiting for the Treasury permissjoa and too much waiting about 
between Departments I want to see a War Cabinet that 
formulates broad principles and takes dectsons I sometimes 
Ihmk the House has the idea that there is only one man who can 
giNX a deasion that man being the Prime Minister Then when 
someihmg goes wrong the question is asked Will the Prime 
Minister Took into it personally? 

I do not wiot to open up agam in detail the question of the 
composition of a war time Obioct but I would say that a War 
Cabinet should be an instmment of decis on and its mem^rs 
should be cluirged with tafctrg b g decisions in the r o%vn particulir 
spheres and then within the ambit of the po s-ers given to them 
the Ministers tn charge of Departments ought to be able to get 
on with their jobs and get on with them rap dly If the Mmisicis 
cannot get on with their jobs then we must get other Ministers 
Mlowmg for the fact that a great deal has been done m the past 
Six months I would ask Is it enough for our needs ? We are 
resolved to cany this matter through successfully Do not Jet 
us make any mistake what we ore up against We are up against 
a very powerful people If onelooJuatihc Debates m this House 
and considers the feeling outside the general fc I ns is that more 
m ghi be done >Yhcther the fault is due to methods or men I 
sannot tcU but if either of thorn are wrong let them be changed. 

Sm ARCHIBALD SINCIAIR (Caithness and Sutherland) 

. I was grateful to the Prime Minister for his frank declaration 
about the Rosso Finnish Peace Treaty He did not invite us to 
labour under any delusions as to what that meant It means a 
great defeat not only for the gallant Finnish nat on but for the 
common cause which both we and the Finns have been defend ng^ 
But in making such observations as I hope the House will allow 
me to malce on tius Finn sb question 1 would I ke to start from 
ground which is common to the Prime Mimster and myself Wc 
are at war with an immensely powerful and eflT cient enemy The 
question at issue in this conihet is whether Europe will rattle back 
into barbansm and sangsler government or whether we can 
recreate our civihsat on based on freedom, justice and the rule of 
law We are trying to cure a deadly disease m Europe and 
root of that disease Les m Gemsmy 

The symptoms lo Poland Finland and elsewhere arc 
Bod deeply d stressing but ibey must not be allowed to 
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US from the mam and tremendous task of cunng the disease at the 
German root The freedom and independence of Poland 
Fudand and the Baltic and Scandinavian countries depends not 
on any treaties or pacts which they may be able to conclude with 
the German or Russian practitioners of gangster politics but cm 
the victory of the All es m the war against Germany Therefore 
It would have been folly for the British Government to offer to 
help Finland merely because the cause of Finland ivas a righteous 
one If help was unlikely to be effective and was going to weaken 
us m the fight agamst the chief enemy of civilisation Nan 
Germany we ought not to have wasted our resources and mads 
less likely the triumph of the common cause of Finland and 
Bntam It follows that the helping of Finland had to be con 
s dered in its due relation to the whole problem of the war 
If I may say so the Prime Minister made a fine speech He 
covered a great deal of ground but he did not go back to the 
beginning of the story and as he told us that he is to speak again 
at the end of the Debate I would like to ask especially when it was 
that His Majesty s Government fint considered the question of 
what call might be made upon the resources of this country in 
order to help Finland agamst Russian aggression When was the 
Russian threat to Finland first brought to the notice of the Cabinet ? 

It was on 3tb October that Finland was first summoned to enter 
into negotiations with the Soviet Government and 1 do not think 
there is a Minister m the Cabinet who did not have a very good 
idea of what that meant and of what course the negotiations would 
be Likely to follow It was on 20th November that the Russian 
invasion began In those eight weeks had His Majesty s Govern 
meat reached no decision as to what their attitude should be if 
the negotiat ons should break down and the Finns decided to 
fight? When did they first realise the gravity of the situation 
andmakeup their minds how to deal with it 7 On 13th December 
the Assembly of the League of Nations passed a Resolution callmg 
upon each member of the League to give such help to Finland as 
It was able to do His Majesty s Government promptly declared 
the very next day that they would render all the assistance m their 
power From that moment whatever doubts might previously 
have been entertamed about the wisdom of ouf mtervention m 
^inland we made common cause with the Finns and we could 
not allow them to be defeated without foreseeing that the result 
would be what the Pnme Minister described to day as a pro 
found shock to the whole world that we would suffer a damagmg 
blow to our own self-confidence and to our prestige in every 
neutral country m the world I submit to the House that no such 
announcement should have been made until the Government had 
made up their mind and had seen their way to put their decision 
uato psoTftpt and vigorous execatvon. vj 

We have reached 14th Decraber When u-as it first decided 
to send any material at aU 7 The Prime Minister has been good 
enough this afternoon to answer some Questions which I put on 
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he Order Paper for yesterday. He has told us the amount of 
aatenal which was actually promised, and he gave another set of 
igures which represents — he will correct me if J am wrong — the 
mount of material actually despatched from this country — not, 
f course, the amount which arrived The amount which arrived 
ras v-cry much smaller than those figures would mdicatc. Jit is 
rue that the railway communications were bad, but toward the 
nd of the time of Finnish resistance a road had been cleared across 
he ice to the Gulf of Bothnia — m fact, some weeks before the end 
f Furnish resistance , and at the end of that time that road could 
any, I am informed, feOO tons of material. It seems very un- 
ortunats that there was such a very great delay in gelling the 
tuff debiered m Finland 

TffB PRIME MINISTER Perhaps I should mention that, 
or the most pari, the delivery of this material was taken by the 
unna in this country, so that Aey, and not His Majesty’s Govern- 
nent, were responsible for its transport to Finland The right 
on. Gentleman may be under a misapprehension when he says 
liat we are responsible. 

StR A. SINCLAIR : That is news to me, and I am grateful 
3 the Prime Minister for his intervention At the same tune, I 
annot help thinking— and the Prune Munster indicates, m his 
itervention, that that is the case— that there wasa kind of common 
ssponsibility. 

Tub prime MINISTER ; There was no common responsi- 
ility. If the delivery is taken here, there is no common responsi* 
dity. It should be remembered that this was merely voluntary 
ssistance given by us 

Sir a. SINCLAIR • I will agree with the Prune Minister that 
be technical responsibility rested entirely on the Finns. I repeat 
ac phrase “ technical respousibiUty,” because if you arc at war 
nd are hcipmg people to fight for their lives against an enemy 
n their temtory, iC is not enough to stand on a question of technical 
ssponsibility. If you have made common cause with a country, 
i is your duty to see that everyibms is done to get the stuff there, 
nd to gel It there in time. [Interruption } You ought to send 
taff officers there, to see that the material arrives 

Tire PRIME MINISTER ; That is what we did. 

Sir A. SINCLAIR : I am very glad to hear it, but that proves 
ly point. There was a common responsibility, which the Govem- 
lent realised. The Government realised that, as I said, if you 
re in a ivar, helpings country to defend itselT against aggressicm, 
ou have to do all you can to help it to get the stuff I hope that 
ae Govcmmeoi in sending staff officers, did everything they could 
3 prevent delay. All I am saying is that these delays did occur 
Dd that they prevented the Finns from gettmg more than a fraction 
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of the material — which the Prime Minister told us was substantial. 
*^6 Prime Minister did not Eive the figare for one important kind - 
of material, namely, small arm arnmuniiioD, Perhaps he refrained 
from giving that figure because he thought it not in the public 
interest to give it. In that case I will not give it myself, but I will 
give this figure. I suggest that, of the small arm ammunition 
which we promised, only about one-thirtieih or one-fortieth was 
ever despatched from this country. So much for material ; now 
for men. 


The right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister has told us 
about the expeditionary force which the Government pwepared 
to go to the assistance of the Finns, but he did not tel! us about 
the despatch of volunteers. When «us the despatch of volunteers 
first discussed by the Cabinet? \VTicn was the decision first' 
made to authorise their despatch? We know that there were 
some volunteers collected. We know that a committee ivas set 
up. _We know that an assmnnee was given about the effect of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act on the preparation for these volunteers. 
But when did these discussions take place ? Were they promptly 
concluded ? And when was the despatch of these volunteers' 
ordered ? I come to the question of the despatch of the expedi- 
tionary force. The Prime Minister has told us this afternoon 
that It was discussed ivith General Mancerhelm in January, and 
that General Mannerheim then said that his requirement was an 
expeditionary force of 30,000 men to be in Finland by May. The 
Prime Minister further said that no further request at all was' 
received from the Finnish Government, but that there was a> 
further inquiry some time in March. ' 

Here, again, I say that that is not enough to discharge the 
Government’s responsibility to this House for the success of the 
enterprise in which they bad engaged with Finland. Surely, 
there must have been staff officers at General Mannerheim’s 
headquarters. There must have been staff officers and military 
attaches who were watching the operations on the front. There 
must have been some time at which they reported “ iTje Finns ' 
cannot wait tintil May ; the Finnish army cannot hold until 
May.” It was not necessary, surely, for General Mannerheim 
or the Finnish Government to make a formal request. Sorely ' 
it was for the British Government to watch the situation on the 
front, particularly when the break through at Summa benan It 
must, by about the middle of February, have begun to te verv 
doubtful, to the knowledge of our staff officers. wheth,.r fn fnJ't 
the Finnish line would hold -until May unless assistaLe came 
before then. Was not this reported to the Cabinet? W^it 
not considered whether the assistance should no earitet- 9 r 

about that. It seems very curious— I do not 


word ” curious.” because llut suggests 

it is unfortunate that the announcement of the dMi2?rh^^*^r 

expeditionary force was_raadc, first, bv M. n^lv n !?2 



iile when It ^-as practically cettaia that the cxpedltfon could 
lot and would cot be despatched. 

' Mr. HOLDSWOR.TH (Hradford, South) : It was much 
arlicr than the date for which the expeditionary force was asked. 

Sm WJLLIAM DAVISON (Kemington. South): Nearly 
wo months before that date. 

Sir a. SINCLAIR ; The hon. Memljcfs cannot have followed 
■ny argument. I repeated the information given by the Prime 
Minister that General Mannerhclm had asked in January for this 
:xpcdIlion 'to be despatched in May, but I said that we ought 
0 have bad information from our staff officers on the spot that, 
iftcr January, the situation had begun to deteriorate. As soon 
IS it began to deteriorate quickly, the sending of our expedition 
>ught to have been expedite. 

Sir W. DAVISON t And our observers on the spot ought 
o haw overniled General Mannerheim ? 

Sir A, SINCLAIR : When the situation changed, the opinion 
'f the general on the spot, if he were as great and skilful a gcncml 
s Mannerhclm, should have altered too, and our obsciwcr ought 
0 have told us that the situation bad altered. 1 cannot help 
Kinking that he did Inform the Government of the changed and 
note urgent requirements of the Finnish Army. 

I do not know how many hon. Members have read e.«racts 
htm the Press of foreign countries and heard bm/dcasts from 
ither countries, and h.'ive realised how greatly this fiasco has 
ffccted our prestige abroad. It has deepened the impression 
hat. while the Allies arc good, they ore slow, vacillating, and 
oeffective, and that, while the Germans .are evil, theyare vigorous, 
crrible, and efficient. Our withers may well be unwrung, as the 
'rime Minister says, by criticism from disiani countries who have 
hemsclvcs not done very much to help the cause for which they 
:xpress sympathy; bvit It is much more humiliating for us to 
cad the verdict of that gallant soldier, Mannerheim. Alter 
banking us, with dignity, for the war material which we did 
lend, he says : 



a draw which is the equivalent of defeat we can have our way 
Britain generally does win the last battle and I believe she will 
wm It this time but it is not a natural law that she should 
fore we need to exert ourselves m order to gam victory Flash 
adventures on the one hand and attempting tasks beyond our 
powers will certainly ensure defeat Inact on on the other 
hand will spell defeat and playmg for safety will spell defeat 
We must seize the initiative and hold it both militarily and 
diplomatically The Pnme Minister says that the Government s 
critics do not say in what direction they would seize the imtiative 
but everybody agrees that we cannot possibly discuss strategy m 
open debate I am satisfied that everybody would be willmg to 
put his ideas at the disposal of the Government if the 
ment wished to have a private Session for the purpose The 
Government the Prime Minister says will not be hustled [Ho'i 
Members Hear hear 1 Hon Members cheer that because 
that IS certainly true as we know from the expencncc of the last 
three years There is no doubt about it 
Mr McGovern (Glasgow ShetUeston) You would have 
hustled them into war long ago 


Sir a SINCLAIR It is time we stopped saying What 
IS Hitler going to do 1 What is Mussolini going to do ? Whal 
IS Stalin going to do? It is about time we asked What is 
Chamberlam going to do ? But we cannot ask that m public 
Session nor can we mvest gate fully bow the machinery of ouf 
war direction is working I^rliament ought to consider 
we should hot have more efficient national Imperial and inter 
Allied instruments of ivar direction than we now possess for it 
docs not look from outside as though the present War Cabinet 
lopsided and unwieldy with the present means of Dominion and 
inter Allied consultation is capable of promoting vigorous and 
decisive initiative either economic or diplomatic or military It 
seems to me that we ought like the French Chamber and Senate 
to discuss these matters in private Session and discuss them soon 
I am glad that the Leader of the Opposition said just now that 
the time would come for us to have such a pnvate Session and I 
think It is coming soon It is already too late to save Poland or 
Fmland and we ought to thrash these things out before our cause 
suffers another damaging setback The whole of the case against 
a private Session fell to the ground in the last private Session 
It ivas not true as the Prime Minister averred that Members 
of Pari ament would not be able to maintain secrecy It was not 
true that the wiles of the Press would wheedle the secrets out 
of Members of Parliament In no broadcast and m no news 
paper of any country of the world was any part of that secret 
Session divulged We cannot adequately probe these grave 
questions in public Scss on We owe it to the people whom we 
represent m this House to probe them before it is too late and 
the only way to do that is to have a prirate Session 
6S 



Mr H0RE*BELISHA (Plymoulh, Dcvonport) * . , The 

var began wnh two swift strokes, one on either side 
Poland was annihilated and German commerce was swept from 
be seas Since then, Germany hv been inactive on land, and 
he Allies have applied the blockade It is the sole ofiensne 
veapon that they have been employing to bring about the defeat 
»f Germany Is It enough, or must v\c intensify our pressure in 
)thcr directions? In formulabng our policy we should never 
brgel that, in the last Great War, Germany endured the rigours 
if the blockade for four and a quarter years although dunng the 
vhole of that lime she was being compelled to expend her re- 
ources on several fronts In this war she has gamed through the 
Dstruraeritality of Russia the advantage of having only one fron- 
icr to defend Moreover, m the Great War she had no reserves, 
vhercas on this occasion she is known to have accumulated con* 
iderablc stores In the absence of hostilities in the West she 
las been able to conserve her resources and to exploit those of 
icr neighbours By her trade treaties, based on iigures for the 
•care in which she was gathering ta her stocks, she has been able 
0 provide for imports above her normal This is particularly 
loticcable m the case of her apeement with Italy If the basic 
■ear had been 1936 instead of i9JS, she would receive only half 
he imports that she has contracted to receive under that treaty 
Hius It must be recognised that by all these means and by others 
he has mitigated, and is mitigating, the effects of our blockade. 
Ve would be wise to reckon on the possibility of her being able 
0 continue to survive, if the war remains virtually passive 
On the other hand, if she has to conduct operations— and 
ipcrations on an intensive scale— she must be sure of large and 
onlmuous supplies of those two vital commodities of modem 
var — iron ore and oil It was her fear that her access to these 
wo commodities might be put in jeopardy that made it a major 
oncem of her policy to bring the operations in Finland to an 
nd and in a way, of course, which would leave both herself and 
tussia with the predominant influence m Scandinavia— the pre- 
lommant influence w hich roy right hon Friend has (old us so 
andidly this afternoon they have in fact obtained Direct inter- 
'cntioR by tlie Allies in Finland might, ns ihc Germans well 
■ealisc, have left the Allies with this predominant influence, and 
vitb It, as she had apprehended. Bntain and France m a position 
0 control the destination of the ore from the Galbvare Mmes- 
rhe importance of these mines can be mcasiircd by the fact that 
jcrmany takes annually two thirds of their product and her 
ndustrles are dependent for half their requirements upon them 
icre then was one of the two keys to the winning of this war 
CKTSSf,” At mar cfer /Vtisar itAvremn's- pvheMf w-% 
ndeed, “ours ’ Further, as long as Russa was engaged 
ctivc operations in Finland, the date on which Gerroanv 
lave obtained the material advantages of her i ‘ 

>arucuLirly oil, was being postpon«J To the exteo*’ 
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that it was in the interests of GennaDy to break down the resist- 
ance of Finland, it was in the interests of the Allies to maintain it. 

Was it, however, a practicable proposition to send the forces 
necessary to save Firiland ? The problems _ of transport and 
maintenance, the geographical obstacles are evident at once from 
a glance at the map. It is impossible to minimise them. It 
was, indeed, possible to argue with conviction that (be hazards 
were too great and the enterprise too perilous to be undertaken. 
TTiat was a perfectly legitimate and undersmndable case, but t|^ 
decision of the two Govcmracnts — Britain and France — is the 
authoritative answer to these and all other objections, such as 
those mentioned by my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
this afternoon. He spoke, for instance, of the' embarrassment 
of deciding whether it was a greater advantage to have your 
material in Britain or in France or elsewhere, but he settled that 
problem when the two Governments decided to send an expedi- 
tion. With the best strategical advice at their disposal, they were 
able to assess all the difficulties and risks and to relate them to 
the value of the objective to be obtained. The Supreme War 
Council, having weighed all (he facts, reached their 'deefsion on 
5th February, and it must tbererore be assumed that it was not 
only practicable bul desirable to send a force to Finland, and all 
the arrangements tor its despatch were put in motion. 

It was from this raoment, all doubts having been resolved, and 
the policy having been definitively fixed as being In the Allied 
interests, that the action of the Allies should have been clear-cut, 
and decisive. Hesitation is permissible in the formulation oi t 
policies, but not, surely, in their execution. Events have shown' 
that it was indeed unfortunate that the Aiiics allowed their in- 
tended initiative to be wrested from them. It was known by 
everybody that the need for men was urgent. Mr. Tanner, the 
Finnish ^relgn Secretary, on 25th February made this statement : 

•‘Finland hoped that action would follow words more quickly 
than has been the case. We shall need more substantial aid, especially 
planes, heavy aruJJery and men.” ^ i 


That is what Mr. Tanner said on 25th February, yet it was only 
on this very day, three weeks after the decision taken by the 
Supreme War Council and when the Finnish Government were 
already actually in contact with Moscow on the question of reace 
terms, that they were informed that the despatch of men as well 
as materials, was contingent* npon a further appeal bcinc made 
^ Minfst™of 

'* the offer was made too late to be of any use ” 

hon. Friend has explained and. of course ft 
.that tha appeal frpm nacesiry, auL'Sh’to FfflS 
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^ivcd the request to make the appeal too late because the 
jovemmeats of Norway and Sweden were strongly opposed to 
ho passage of Allied troops across their territory It is relevant 
0 hear at an% rate what the other Scandinavian Governments 
funk about that Mr Koht the Foreign Minister of Nor\%ay, 
aid on 14lh March 

Tlie Allies asked Norway whether she was prepared to allow 
heir troops through only when the Soviet Finnish peace talks were 
heady under way 

le added 

At that time the matter had ceased to be top cal 

’lainly there has been some delay Before leaving this question 
if aid for Finland I would like to ask my nght hon Friend a 
[uestion because he has very generously oifered — and I know the 
train upon lum must be considerable — to speak again in this 
)ebate Those who have visited the Finnish Front have, I think, 
cen uniformly of the opinion that powerful reinforcements in the 
ir could have broken the Russ an onslaught The troops of the 
ggressor and his material were closely packed upon the ground 
nd his planes W’cre wipg to wing upon the ice Never have there 
leen such opportumtiea None of the objections raised to the 
[espacch of troops could have stopped our sending squadrons of 
he Royal Air Force None of them Would it not have been 
korth one month s output of aeroplanes from our factories to have 
aved the situation ? Might I ask my nght hon Fnend why if 
hese objections arose to sending one form of aid we could not 
lavc sent another— the speed est and p-rhaps most effective form 
if aid particularly as the cause wras ours 7 

It was not in iheir intentions which were wholehearted that 
he Allies failed It was not m their appreciat on of w'hat was 
leeded nor in their recogrutioti of the opportunity It was not m 
heir policy, which was deliberate and well conceived nor was it 
n their preparations for giving effect to that policy These ap 
leared at any rate as far as land forces were concerned to have 
Kcn comprcliensive If the Allies failed it was because they were 
lot determined enough and not quick enough m executing their 
iwTi decision Either they should have had faith m the plan 
vhich they had formulated or thej should never have resolved 
ipon It Britain and France hesitated tlie enemy acted and 
Finland was lost 

To day the effects in Europe ate everywhere apparent There 
irc moves towards new alignments My nght hon Fnend men 
ioned one aspect. The war may be static but Hitler and his 
musmnes are busy Gin we not count-ract the atrcferaCmg 
fendency of the neutrals to compound with Germanj ? Total 
war must be waged by total means. Are we satisfied that our 
diplomacy is alert enough, fat seeing enough firm enough and 
ramprehensive enough? What preparatory wprfc was done tn 
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Norway and Sweden and what stress \wis laid on our moral claim 
on our econom c connection 7 What assurance did they ha\e 
that we were capable of acting effectively and were determined t^ 
do so ? We were dealing here with Powers which have been con 
sistently loyal to the League of Nations and in asking passage for 
our troops we were asking for no more than the right to d scharge 
our obligat ons under the Covenant 

The present war began m circumstances which in some respects 
were less unfavourable than those against which through prudence 
we had been compelled to prepare The sudden conclusion of 
the Nazi Soviet Pact which was a violation by Germany of the 
anti Comintern Pact repelled from the Reich the sympath cs of 
Italy and Japan It is evident that Germany sets great store by 
the rehabilitation of her fnendsh ps My right hon Friend has 
speculated upon the meaning of the last meeting of Hitler and 
Mussolini it will indeed be an ominous development if those 
idealogies which were formerly regarded by us as being so sharply 
distmguished from one another were to find through unchecked 
German influence and persuasion a common point of contact 
against the democracies The Empires of Britain and France 
are the strongest entities m the world , they are unbeatable But 
to carry their cause to victory they must not only be strong they 
must show their strength It is not enough to have a righteous 
cause Czecho Slovakia had a righteous cause [Hos Memoers 
Y ou were a member of the Government and What did you 
do about u? ] I should have thought that there would have 
been no dispute in any part of the House about the nghtcousness 
of the Czecho Slovakian cause Poland had a righteous cause and 
Finland had a righteous cause Let us be convinced in time that 
there is nothing to shield liberty anywhere, but the power of those 
who wish to guard it and secure it 


Colonel WEDGWOOD (Newcastle under Ljme) The right 
hon Gentleman who has just spoken has propounded views which 
1 think, we must take as being not solely his own but those of the 
Army over which he so recently presided and it is only natural 
that at this particular juncture of this war there should be many 
military men wth a great desire to do something The Army has 
been in every previous war the centre of the picture but up till 
now It has not been able for very good reasons to play its part 
That has inevitably dnven miLtary men to look around and see 
whether there is not some place for fghimg on land and some 
chance of breaking the s ege warfare of the Western Front It is 
only natural that they should seek these opportumties but I cannot 
believe that any Staff College man m this country can have sup 
ported this expedition to Frabnd as a del berate and well-con 
CMvcd miUtajy ^renturc It b an amaziniLidca thal..n.ljianiiddl, 
^ a war nilh^Uer rve shnnid tjaluitonsly talc nn another tva: 
poKd^ ^ •» "tot IS now pro 
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We all 'went into this war expecting that it would be a veiy 
different thing from what il las been We expected a Blitzkrelg 
i knock out blow, and it is only just beginning to dawn upon us 
that there is to be no attack on the Western Front and that Hitler 
IS quite as capable of sitting still as we are We are getting into a 
uege, partly because of the frightful losses in manhood that the 
ast war brought about, and partly because owing to the mag 
iificent defence of the Finns, it is reahsed that defence is now far 
:tronger than offence stronger than it was in the last war, par- 
jcularly when you have time to eatreneb and {urn your trenches 
nto Magiootaod Siegfried Lines 

We have to realise that we are faced now after six months of 
var, with conditions and circumstances completely different ffom 
vhat we anticipated m September last These changed circum- 
tances need a changed policy We have also found that all the 
icutrals are more afraid of Germany than they are of us All 
ound Germany you have now a defensive belt of neutral States, 
.II With their bade doors opening on Germany , all praying that 
PC may win but all afraid that we may lose, and afraid even more 
f what Germany can do meanwhile I do not know whether we 
hall see repeated m Rumania what was done in Finland 1 think 
i IS extremely unlikely, because I do not think Rumania would 
ver have the courage to call upon British troops not because they 
re not good enou^ hut because the calling in of British troops 
^ould bring against them forces more powerful than we could ever 
end We have to realise that we have do chance of getting the 
leutrals bordering on Germany on our side durmg the war , when 
he peace cooference comes it may be a different thing but during 
he war you cannot expect it And it is unnecessary for Germany 
5 conquer or occupy any of these neutral countries So far as 
jermanys power is concerned, it depends on threats and fear, 
nd I am ccriam that they can get as large supplies as they can pay 
or from any of those neutral countnes, and we cannot stop 
hem 

We cannot secure perfect safety in war We can only give 
iriority of safeties We must preserve, first, the ability to live 
nd work, otherwise we arc finished, and therefore, I ask the 
jovemment to cut dowafirst,aU home defence which was neces 
ary if there was going to be heavy air fighting or landing by para- 
butes but which is not worth the money, if we are to have five 
■cars of patient siege warfare As men are recruited for the 
^rmy, one group after another, do let us retam the men who can 
le of use m agriculture, and even more those who can produce in 
he workshops This is siege warfare — endurance economics 
't will be a long siege, and we shall be able to hold out only 
^y ca}B.vs apoo ikff peopJff ef thfs emts^jy to jxakc socnSces of 
vhich as yet they do not dream We shall have no income 
eft 

We must insist upon the Goveiiiroent changing their policy to 
uit the new conditions, or, better still, we must insist upon a 
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change of government and get a real national effort conducted by 
people who are believe me <n«te as capable as the right hon 
Gentlemen on the Government Front Bench The people \vM 
are not playing their full part to day are the Labour Party, the- 
Labour Front Bench We are all thinking that It ts only right 
that the Labour Front Bench should be taking their full responsi 
bihty for the national effort with those noiv oo the Government 
Front Bench We have to get the working classes of this country 
heart and soul behind its The froth on top does not matter so 
much what counts is the people below It is our people, the 
working classes who are fighting for their freedom They will be 
behind the war until Hitlerism is a thing of the dead past I v.’ant 
them to lake their proper part, making their sacrifices shouldcnns 
their responsibilities joining with the Liberals and the fighting 
men opposite and directing the storm A combined eflort is 
required We want less of the attempt to show, as the Prime 
Minister attempted to show m his speech that we have done all 
that we could possibly do What \\c want from the Government 
Front Bench and from any Government during this war is not 
justification of the past but readiness to change to meet new 
circumstances, and (he ability to push through mew schemes 
regardless of vested interests 

Major RAVN;^ CTotncs) lam rather out of touch with the 
House, and I rise to speak only because I fee! that from across the 
Channel one obtains a sort of bird $ eye view of our national effort 
a ticw that is perhaps more detached than any view which it is 
possible to take at home 

1 should like to speak about our national effort I believe that 
m spite of the apparent sluggishness of the struggle the British 
Commonwealth is to day facing thegravcstchaJIcngeimtshiStory 
Oar enemies arc a grimly efficient race schooled in hard self 
sacrifice and enthused with a high fervour for low ideals and if 
we arc to deal with them faithfully we have to match enthusiasm 
against enthusiasm efficiency against efficiency and sacrifice 
against sacrifice ^Vhatever Hitler s secret weapon may be ins 
strongest vreapon is that blind enthusnsm for the Na?j creed with 
which lie has inoculated so many millions of his youna dcodIc. 
That creed is a poor thing, but by using the famous blood theory 
he has managed to make those young people feel that thev are 
fightms a sort or Holy w,r Wc on our side arclghul'f^ 0„? 
lues od^our Iibtrly But we arc dome much mom tton that- 
M-C arc the champion, of sood apiinst evil and the banner of out 
guse ouEhl to be unrntled from John o Groat, to Und s End 
Hon Members must know that Ionia, ibere tsa ntdesS fedins 
or boit^om and bcmldcrraent in this country The Mr Sa 
r.^ “"inspit^ communiques hate fa Icdto dnoM 

theEloomorimgeveninESoIblaeJ-out There his not tein ! " 

anTL‘?uTat^LmT '■?oThy“' 
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OKf changed circumstances the great recruiting campaign of 1914 
couW not be carried out tn 1939 In those days i(ie speeches of 
jgunlless public men from Justices of the Peace to Front Benchers 
n parish rooms and town balls instructed borough and hamlet m 
what we were fighting for and thus the w 11 of our whole people 
ivas given its bearing 

We sadly hck that guidance to day for everything has tended 
to confuse rather than to clarify the issue In the early months 
3f the vvar %\e were encouraged lo regard the German people as 
the unhappy dupes of a bad man wlwreas they are members of 
X race which has brought five aggressive wars to Europe m a long 
lifetime They have merely had the r lust for conquest revived 
Soothing syrup is still doled out from too many public platforms 
Madam this of one paper and Professor that of another hand 
3n advice hot from the stars The ether hums xvith lies and howls 
A^ilh misleading information The air is still clogged with the 
Prejudices of an era of apathy and ideological theory If ever a 
country needed simple guidince on confusing matters it is this 
ountiy to day Is it surprising that one comes back and finds 
hat most of one s friends are mainly interested m find ng out 
low they are to spend the Easter holidays rather than how the 
var js being conducted and is U surprising (o find that there are 
n (his country still people who ihmk that all we have to do to 
vm the war is to sit round Hitlerism until it crocks ? I si ggest 
hat we need a rat onal campaign to-day 
^ I feel too that there is a certa n lack of guts about our effort 
It was perforce started on the wrong note In the early months 
ve had to concentrate on Air Raid Precautions and on advertising 
he maxim of Safety First We had to^build up an organisation 
ntended to direct a general stampede to shelter and almost to 
uggest that the first duty of a cilucn at war is to take cover That 
1 d little to wake us up Our greatness was not built up on safety 
irst and now that we have made proper provision fbrour women 
;nd children we can afford to acknowledge it There is also a 
ack of guts about our slogans I cannot remember one of them 
in the last war that finger of Lord Kitchener pointing at one 
rom every hoard ng touched one nghl on the solar plexus That 
:urt injunction Your Country needs you mad© every man 
vant to do his damnedest I do not know whether the long lull 
3 responsible for the failure of inspiration on the part of our 
nventors of slogans I should have thought they could have 
ibtamed suflicient inspiration from the glonous doings of the 
^ Rawalpindi the Ajax the Achilles and the Exeter 
rom the courage of our longshoremen rushing down to man 
hose little ships which trawl for food and sweep for mines and 
the marvellous show put up by the Finns We certainly 
«ed better slogans Our Press too could help enormously 
Mui.h of It IS the best m the -world bits of it one can smell half a 
mile away but all of it has retained n great measure of 
in a continent of control Cinnot that veritable 
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Rotherbrook berry take osunsel with himself and sweep off the 
table with a mighty hand all sales considerations all theories as to 
what the public wants, so giving us, for the duration a Press worthy ' 
of a fight for nght 

TTien we have to match efficiency against efficiency I must 
admit that I went a certain distance with the Leader of the 
Opposition m his speech this afternoon As usual we were caught 
with only one foot out of b^, and although miracles of organisa 
tion have been performed, loo much incompetence has been 
tolerated No doubt when you have a vast bureaucracy, breedmg 
branches like rabbits there is bound to be muddle but many of 
us m the Bntish Expeditionary Force feel that efficiency is not being 
insisted upon We feel that even in the splendid peace tunc 
Civil Service a man is rarely penalised for his mistakes It is so 
easy to piss the baby, and when, in the swollen Departments of 
to day thousands of untrained hands play at “ Up, Jenkins ! ’ 
with thousands of babies, the matter becomes very serious In 
the war time Defence Services if an officer makes mistakes he is 
removed and it should be the same in the new Civil Service The 
movement must start from the top The principle of '* sack- 
ability ’ should be driven home m every department After all, 
sacking is a comparatively mild penalty compared with that which 
officers m the front hoe, at sea, and in the air, have to pay They 
frequently have to atone wth their lives for a mistake 

1 hope that the Committee on National Expenditure u getting 
busy, because there is much for it to do My experience is very 
limited but I know that there are a good many directions m whf* 

It might make inquiries Economy means efficiency, and there 
IS plenty of scope for the committee in that regard One cannot 
expect our housewives to save in the home unless they have a better 
lead than mere exhortations from the B B C They are not im 
pressed by pleas for economy or for meatless days made over 
the groaning boards of City banquets The lead must come from 
the top and I should like to see our capital town of London 
giving a better lead With its crowded dance halls its bottle parties 
which have almost doubled m number since the war broke out 
and Its rather feverish West End air of pleasure-seeking it is not 
setting a very good example to a country which must remain 
solvent or go under It cannot even claim to be producing light 
relief for men back from the mud and blood of war and it docs 
nol compare veiy favourably wilh Us smer capital across the 
Channel 

Pans gnes one the impression of a city which has got down 
to the grim job of winning a long war Its restaurants produce 
good food, and us cafes are quite reasonably cheerful but by 
midnight the city is closed and shullered against another days 

ftuni the single minded effort 
which our Ally is making Finally, we have to nutch the sacriSces 
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vhicb the Germans have made for years I do not propose to 
abour this point, because the word has become rather haclmeyed 
iVc have got rather tired of it, but if this country knows what it 
3 fighting for and what it is up against and if it is sure i^t 
efficiency and economy are being insisted upon in every depart- 
nent, then I am quite certain that all classes will shoulder the 
nost crushing sacrifices as a matter of course 
Mr R law (Kingston upon Hull South West) I should 
ike to congratulate my Ron and gallant Friend who has just spoken 
ipon his simple sincere and direct utterances with which, if be 
yill allow me to say so, I find myself in a great deal of agreement 
’ wish that this Debate could have been conducted in ^cret 
lession, because I feel that things haie to be said wluch for my 
iNvn part, I would sooner say to the House alone However, it 
las seemed good to be otherwise to the usual channels and certainly 
t may well be that plain speech in the public ear had its value 
■>en in times of war After all, that is one of the things we are 
ighting for — the right of free men and women to order their 
|^vn lives to have their own thoughts and to speak their own 
Qinds I agree that we must be careful not to abuse that right, 
mt there is more than one way of abusing rights one of which 
s never to use them I know that many people feel that plain 
pcakmg is a sign of disunity and weakness and is playing into 
he hands of the enemy I respect that feeling but I do not share 
t For my part I feel that there is one thing that docs play into 
he hands of the enemy, and that is to bury one s head in tlie sand 
nd caposc a great feathered tail to the claws of the tiger We 
given Hitler a great deal of help in that way in the past, and 
do not think wc should again make the same mistake 
I listened with great interest to the speech of the ngbt hon 
jendeman the Member for Devonport (Mr Here Behsha), but 
. am not a strategist, not even an amateur strategist and base not 
ufficient knowledge of the facts on which to base an opinion 
»n his views Howc%cr, what i do know and I do not think it 
cquircs any knowledge or gifts to know it is that as a result of 
his transaction wc have lost and our enemy has gamed greatly 
n strength Germany has had a great fear removed from her 
The corruption and incompetence of Russia have removed that 
ear which has haunted her for a long time of the enemy m the 
last But the riches of Russia remain for Germany to exploit 
*(0 one can say how effective our blockade has been in the past, 
3ut I think It must be fairly certain as the right hon Gentleman 
he Member for Devonport has pointed out, that it will be less 
iffeciive in the future as a result of what has happened More 
han all this and all the other ills nbich flow from this tragic trans 

idjnn are ibe jojoraJ eyjlLj T^afywnnjipJeJnsdbecnjiffrmedonce 
Igain which has been affirmed so often m recent >cars that it « 
nserand more prudent to respect Iho anger of the tyrant wherever 
1 C may be than to trust the good intentions of free men What 
las happened in Centr^ Europe and Astern Europe, and what 
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has happened now in Scandinavia, is, I believe, going to happen 
in other parts of the world, unless we nerve ourselves to that 
supreme moral effort which the nght hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty once asked for in this House. Unless 
make an ’effort greater than any we have yet made, we shall find 
ourselves in a position from which it will be first difficult, thea 
more difficult, and finally impossible to recover ourselves. 

My right hon. Friend the Prime Minister this afternoon made, 
as he always does, an excellent defence of the Government position. 
He was, if I may say so without impertinence-, persuasive tmd 
sincere. He convinced himself and very nearly carried conviction 
to me. I thought that his case was almost unanswerable, but I 
did not think it was quite unanswerable. If I tnay convey to the 
House the impression his speech made on me, I would put it in 
this way, that throughout the Finnish war the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government has been absolutely correct. There arc 
two points in the Prime Minister’s speech which stick in _mj? nfind. 
The first wAs when he said that the fact that the requirements 
of the Finns were changing from moment to moment made meet* 
ing those requirements extraordinarily difficult. Of course, that 
is true, as anyone who is concerned with production knows. What 
I cannot help wondering is whether the British Government 
sat like a commercial firm in a busy hectic time waiting for orders 
to come in, or whether they consulted with the Finnish Govern* 
rncht and recommended what arms they were likely to need ovt 
a long feature and the kind of arms which we could most readil 
supply. Did we plan production for them or did we sit wait! 
for their orders to come in? 

In the last few years I add every hon. Member have witnCSsci 
one or other prominent member of the Government— -the Prim 
Minister or the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Lord Privy Sea 
— ^me down to the House and stand at that Box in the midst o 
the wreckage of some policy or other, in the midst of some defca 
or other, and explain' that there was nothing that could possibh 
have been done. That has liappcncd time after time. It happcnct 
m the case of Austria, It happened in the case of Ciccho-SIovakia 
it happened in the case of Poland, and now It has happened It 
the case of Finland. Each time it happens it makes the nexi 
time easier and the next lime more likely. ... 

The Prime Minister made, in his speech to-day, a most eloqiien) 
appeal to the neutrals. 1 hope and pray tliat the neutrals maj 
heed it, but I am sure that the small nations and neutrals would 
pay more attention to such an appeal if it were directed to tlictr 
by my nght hon. Friend the Secretary of Slate for the Dominiow 
or my nght hon. Fncnd the First Lord of the Admiralty. [Hos. 
Members t No.”] I know tliat many of my hon. Friends will 
ootasree mlh vital I say, but the fact remains that to bcassodalct' 
^ policies vvmch aieays end In defeal and frustnilion doe! 

rmW^didS'^nSe.’™' 
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There is a great feeling in the country to-day I believe for 
he msfitution of a War Gibinct I know that there is a War 
bbmet but it is not the kind of War Cabinet that existed 25 year^ 
go over which my right hon Fnend the Member for Carnarvon 
loroughs (Mr Lloyd George) pres ded with some httle success 
fhe present Cabinet as I understand it is a fairly large body 
omposed partly of harassed and over burdened departmental 
Ministers with a sprinkling of civil sernnts and experts and 
viih the Lord Pnvy Seal That is not the kind of body which 
^on the last war Tlic War Oibinet m those days had four or 
ive men They remained free from departmental responsibilities 

t is commonly agreed that after the War Cab net on that new 
ystem had been instituted there were a dnve J adership and 
lecision that had been lacking befom That was not because 
hoy were new men they were in the mam the same men as 
^cre there before but because there was a new organ sat on 
nd It was fitted to deal with the circumstanc s which then existed 
nd which I maintain stitl exist 
I am com meed that the country to day is not getting the leader 
hip drive deierintMtion and decsion which it deserves That 
3 a matter not of personaiitles, but of orgarusal on I hope and 
iray that the Wat Cabinet w 11 be reorganised before it is too late 
Mr. RAIKES (Essex South East) I should like to say 
word on on- other aspect of the war because it is only on 
ceas ons I kc this that it is possible for pnvate Members to 
Kpress views m regard to Che general war policy and the 
hnditon of the home front I believe this year is the most 
I fllcult we shall face in the whole course of the war because 
his year we are still fight ng the war of nenes and while a 
jat of nerves persists there is a danger of boredom increasing 
ipon the home front I see tvio dan^rs because although like 
ther hon Members I am convinced that we shall win this war 
am convinced that ne shall not win if by saying we arc go ng 
0 win It We an? up aga nst the biggest proposition that we are 
wr likely to meet in our I fetime 
There seem to be two dangers If wc are to drift eas ly along 
aying that time is on our side that wc will stay behind the Maginot 
-me and encourage our own people to ttnagme that at any 
noment Germany may attack then if Gem any does not attack, 
nd wc have not taken the covrtlry sufficiently into our confidence 
n regard to the period of inactivity we may have to face the 
>oss b lity of a very depressing feel ng next autumn that with 
U the s..crificcs made nothing had been done There is nothing 
hat frightens me more than the pets stent reports gencnlly from 
^instcrdam or Rotterdam which find th-ir ivay into the news 
jhpers in this country to the effect that very shortly a great push 
^ 11 be made by Germany— someuracs aga nst Holland reTi-times 
igamsl Belgium somelimce against Switzerland All these 
umours many of which I bcheve are created del beratcly by 
acrmany for the purpose of causing uncertainty here at hom^ 
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keep nerves on edge and if nothing does happen the time may 
come when as I say boredom will increase 

That IS one danger Another is that the Government may be 
pressed — though I believe they will resist the pressure— to uy 
to do something spectacular I am appalled at times by the sort 
of articles written m arm chairs by elderly gentlemen to fashionable 
periodicals urging that we should attack saymg that if Germany 
does not attack us we must take the initiative — take the Initiatire 
in the air start bombing take the initiative on the Western Front, 
and so on These things cannot be done at the present time 
Our task is so far as we can towinthiswarwithoutaPasschendaele 
or a Somme if that can be done If we were in face of the 
strategic wisdom of the higher command to make some violent 
gesture in order to please tub thumpers and orators it might 
very likely lead to a reverse which might shake the very founda 
tioQs of this counify and in the long run, the chance is of 
France 

Sir derrick GUNSTON (Gloucester Thombury) Do‘S 
the hon Member suggest that a reverse in the field like Passchen 
daele or the Somme would shake the foundations of this nation’’ 

Mr RAIKES I will give the hon Member his answer 
I think that if m face of all the strategic considerations we wre 
to hurl the youth of this country upon the Siegfried Line— [//?rer 
rupiion] — My hon Fnend says that nobody is suggesting it and 
I am not suggesting that any Member of this House has made' 
such a suggestion but many articles have been written 
that the war must be hotted up and there arc only two ways 
m which It could be ' hotted up — one is to bomb Germany 
and the other i$ to attack the Siegfned Line I say that if that 
were done deliberately — I am certain the present Government 
would not do it— and we were to lose half a million hves in such 
an onslaught that that would undoubtedly shake thu confidence 
of the country in the wisdom of our leaders and it is on the wisdom 
of out leaders and on the strength of the home front that we must 
rely if this war is to be won 

Foreseeing as I do a long war, a war which I think will destroy 
many of the things which most of us have been brought up to 
value, a war which may leave long afterwards, its scar and its 
stain upon this country, I should be almost tempted to urge a 
negotiated settlement were it not for the fact that I believe we 
are fighting against the greatest forces of evil which have been 
known in the world for many years 

Mr HAROLD MACMILLAN (Stockton-on Tecs) I do 
not feel inclined to cnticise the Government for their failure to 
rescue Finland from her fate At lU best this was a 
harardoiB enterprise Senousgcographicand diplomatic obstacles 
presented themselves and many of the most astute observers 
predicted that It wuld be impossible to overcome them- Nor do 
* think that the Finns arc disposed to criticise our inability to 
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^elp (hem more effectively They fully understood our djlficulties 
m sending an armed for«, and they understood oar problem in 
tending them materials of war After all, much as we must 
'yrapathise with the victims of aggression in different parts of 
he world, we cannot be regarded as universal suppliers of help 
■0 distressed peoples We cannot, alas supply a margin out of 
lur superfluities, but only out of our deficiencies, deficiencies 
aused to some extent by our own folly in past years 

Perhaps the most damaging cnticism of His Majesty s Govern 
nent is that, having begun to regard the Finnish war as part of 
;hc strategic front, they did not move with sufficient rapidity or 
vith sufficient determination into this position , that they hovered 
xtween two policies and that at the end of this affair we have by 
inivcrsal consent, obtained a maumum of disadvantage with a 
nioirnum of advantage 

The first act was the three mouths war, a histone struggle which 
nil always command the admiration of the world , not one 
rbermopybe, but Thermopylae every day The heroism of the 
irmy was matched by the dauntless courage of the civihan 
xipulation I will tell the House of a personal expencncc to 
llustrate that side of the picture I was going one day by railway 
'rom Iisalmi to a little junction called Riibimarki This town, 
ypical of many Finnish towns with its timber built houses its 
lapcr factory and its timber yard bad been heavily bombed dunng 
he preceding day by a force of nearly JOO Russian aeroplanes 
)n the day 1 reached it It had been continuously bombed again 
O' a force of about equal sue Dunng these two days, something 
letween one quarter and one>third of the town had b^n destroyed 
■ither by fire from the thermite bombs or by explosion A goods 
ram had been destroyed m the station, and the whole of the 
taiion ^vas more or less In ruins It was a modem concrete 
imldmg of which they w’cre proud When I went into the ticket 
>fficc to find out whether there wax any chance of getting a tnan 
"~I hoped to take one coming from Helsinki — 1 found that a 
'feman was taking the place of the railway man who had gone 
0 the war She was perfectly unmoved going on with her work 
IS though nothing had happened I asked whether it was likely 
hat the tram vvoidd come and she said she v\ ould nng up Helsmki 
md find out There was no light except from candles and no 
'■ater id the town because tic water supply had been destroyed- 
In the most ordinary way in the world she informed me that the 
min would come m eight hours’ time, that is eight hours late, at 
our o clock next morning 

I tried through an interpreter to discuss with her how it wax 
•hat she took everythmg so calmly, and she gave the rather pathetic^ 
2 pli , '• The women of Roland will fight on because they believe 
I'm yoa irre «>ming to 'ne’ip Tncm’*^ were ■tfow’r^iy 

noved by this atiack on the avilian populaiiom I walked 
through the town to sec where I could get a meal of some 
md 1 found one inn which had not b«n destroyed 
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meal was being served to the troops and to people whose hoiwM 
had been burnt ; and again that was being done wthOut any kiod 
of disorder, in a town about one-third of which had been destroyed 
and the houses burning or smonidering at the time from that day « 
bombardment. . . . 

Throughout the whole of Finland we learned a lesson for out 
civilian population. We saw what courage could do to keep 
things going. Only in two towns, Helsinki and, I think, Tampere, 
and in no other part of Finland, was there any anti-aircraft defence 
whatsoever. There were anti-aircraft ‘^ns, Lewis guns or 
machine-guns. Everything available was being sent to the front. 
Several towns had, in the course of Ibis period, more than 70 days 
bombing, and in Hangd there were two occasions on which air- ’ 
raid warnings were continuous for four days. Tlmoughout it a", 
the people remained calm and resolute. It is because one 
remembers these facts that I am anxious that the decision of the 
Finnish Government to make peace should in no way be mis* 
interpreted or misunderstood. 

T^ere are cert.ain matters w'hich ought to be cleared up at once. 
I 'said that the first act of this drama was a three months war. 
The second act was the peace of Moscow. It may be that in the 
third act the tide of barbarism now flowing so strongly \vill be^n 
to ebb, and that Finland wUl revive, and, in a new world, rebuild 
her civilisation and her life. It was therefore with particular 
grief that the friends of Finland observed the statement made by 
the French Prime Minister, M. Daladier, on 12tb March. The 
Daily Telegraph of the next day said : ■ ^ 

”l.ast Thursday he addressed a message to'Df. Holna in which 
he said: ‘For several days we have only been awaiting the appeal 
of Finland to go to her help with all the means at our disposal. If 
Finland does not now appeal for the inlervention of the Allies, it is 
evident that the Allies cannot assume, at the end of the war, the least 
responsibility for a definite settlement of the status of Finland.' " - 

It would be out of order for me to comment upon the propriety 
of Ibis statement, which was doubtless inspired by an attempt at 
a critical moment to force an issue. I hope that His Majest/4 
Government will find it possible, in concert wiih the French 
Government, to issue a definite pronouncement to the effect that 
while they fully recognise the difficulty of Finland’s decision they 
are by no means disinterested in the ultimate fate of Finland ; but 
rather, that in the event of a victory for the Allies, they will do all 
in their power to reinstate Finland. 

Now I come to the more difllcolt part of my task. I hope that 
the House win bear with me in nutters of some detail, but apart 
from that, there are several other misconceptions which ought W 
be put fight. TTic general public have seen stalcTnents, issued I 
the British radio— I assume with the authority of the Government 
-^n 21st Febniary and by the French Government on !2th March, 
or the total amount of material supplied to Finlaad by the Allies. 
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The public may wonder how it was that with such very substantial 
founts of material as arc indicated by those figures the Finnish 
teistance collapsed so suddenly In his statement of 13th March, 

Prune Minister used these words 

The Finnish Govcmment have made repeated requests for 
r^fenals and every one of these requests has been answered ’ — 
[OFnoAt, Ripoar, J3lh March )940 col 1165 Vol 358} 

To-day he used practically the same words when he said “ No 
ippeal remained unanswered I do not know m what sense be 
Jsed the word “ answered and whether he used the word in the 
tense that the call was answered and the appeal was acceded to 
I do not think he can be aware of the actual details If be meant— 
Tub prime minister I thought I explained dearly 
'hat ira had not been and were notable to fulfil all the requests 
vhich were made to us by Finland What I said was that we 
nade a response and that wc had answered every call tneanmg to 
ay that, as each call came along we did our best to meet it 
Mr MACMILLAN I quite understand that, but I am 
calling attention to two different phrases used by the Prime 
Mimster, and I want to clear the matter up On 13tb March 
he said 

Every one of those requests has been answered 
but to day I think he usfd the words 
^ No appeal remaised uaaaswered " 

Kb qualified them with the words 
“Every request was consWered so far as it was possible * 

I think the general impression is that they were not answered m 
the sense in which a letter us answered but that as a whole, those 
requests were acceded to That is a very different picture from 
the one which was given to me and which I shall try to show 
presently— -by Ocncnl Walden and the Minister of War when I 
was in Finland They gave me the impression of a senes of 
appeals for large quantities of materials appeals which fell almost 
entirely at first on deaf ears, and were followed at last by materials 
which were sent always in too small quantibes and always too 
late On the question of the maicnal I recognise that there was 
necessanlv great delay between the time of the material leaving 
England and the time when it could reach the field of battle e 
know wliat difficulties of transport there are to-day to which the 
Prime Minister referred But there was almost equal delay 
between the authorisation of the material by the War Cabinet and 
at which u was actually despatched 
i>f?rero was some controversy beCivecn the Prune Mimster and 
iftc Leader of the Liberal party as to who bad the responsibility 
for despatch Our mam object Was to keep the Finns in being 
until the Allies could s"nd the expedition Surely we had the 
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moral, if not the technical responsibility. We had the b«t 
reason, for our own purposes, to do what we could to get this 
material forwarded. There was also a very long delay ‘ 
the making of the request by the Finnish Government 
decision whether to release different kinds of materid. The 
Prime Minister shakes his head. Since we are to have this matW 
in the open and not in private I feel I must say that I know the 
facts only as they were told to me. I cannot allege them of wy 
own knowledge. I can give the facts only as they were given 
to me. ’ . 

I remember being present at a conference between the Minister 
for War and General Walden when they showed me in despair* 
telegram which had come stating that France and England 
refusing to make any substantial contribution to the list of materials 
which the Field Marshal had requested. The Prime . 
has given certain figures ; I feel under no obligation to ' 
from saying what I feel ought to be said. On a later da® 
2nd February, the Finnish Minister asked for the release of ; 
materials. This letter was not even acknowledged. I have ' 
inquiring about it. It was not acknowledged until the I2tb, 
then the Secretary of State said : 

“ None of the weapons or monitions which your country request! 
can be spared from our resources.” , 


That was seven days after the Government had decided to 
an expeditionary force to rescue these people. On 9ih Februaryii 
General Enckell presented his list to the C.I.Q.S. All these 
at the Prime Minister’s service. I leave out the list of • 

There are some 15 or 16 items. On I2th Febru^, Gcncra- 
EockcU was informed by General Ironside that’ the Brill ' 
authorities were not in a position to release any of the items 
for. Again, on the 13th, a further representation was made to 
Secretary of Stale for Foreign AITairs, On the 14th, the Finn' ' 
Minister was told of a new decision. There was a release of > 
particular lot of 30 field guns, 1 do not want to do more than 
to correct the impression that this large amount of material . 
in fact due to reach Finland. The public would take that fro® 
the announcements that had been made. I want to disabuse 
public from that view. 

Rear-Admiral Sir MURRAY SUETER (Hertford) : On a 
point of Order. Is it in the public interest that all this detu 
should be given 7 


Mr. MACMILLAN: I certainly should not give the fi 
if the Prune Minister had not decided, himself, to deal with th’ 
iraticr m public. So strongly did I feel the situation in t' ' ' ’ 
that I ventured as a pnvate dthea to telegraph some .wl 
Uonsofmyovvn to His Majesty’s Government. I got the , 

greater detail if the Prime MinistW' 
should desue u— that at first there was a considerable delay. ,TW ‘ 
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Iclay was usually about six weeks between the eranting of the 
elease and the actual shipping of the materia! The puUic have 
ead m these announcements in the Press enonnous figures of the 
►lease of these materials but is it generally known that although 
48 aeroplanes were ultimately released — and that is the Prime 
diDisters figure to-day and he told us quite frankly — only 101 
«re sent ? lam not speaking now of numbers reaching Finland 
lut of numbers leaving England Is it realised that of these 101 
nly four left England m December , only 44 m January and only 
'7 in Febniary and the others were made up in March ? 

I do not think the general public knows but as the Prime 
dmister has produced these figures I am entitled to deal with 
hem Is u generally known that we were unable to send any anti 
ink guns at all when the Field Marshal asked for 100 ? A number 
fanti tank rifles were sent and left England about 28th February 
4o one could be quite sure when they would arrive but they 
/ere surclv sent very late We could only send 25 howitzers out 
f the ISO asked for only 30 Geld guns out of 166 asked for and 
hese were despatched one month after (he request When we 
ome to small arms ammuniiion ihal is one of the most curious 
ases that has happened Here again it is important that actual 
igures should not be mentioned The Finnish Government were 
1 the habit of placing large orders for certain canndge caps with 
iaghsfa manufacturers An order due to have been released as I 
understand it somewhere about June was by the courtesy of the 
^nmsh War Office and not as a matter of nght postponed before 
Se war began (At that time the Order in Council did not apply ) 
V'hea the war started the Fianish Government said At least 
end us this material which we ought tohave.had in June. What 
andicappcd them so terribly was that they only received half of 
aat and of the further larger release which was asked for none of 
fie cartndges left before the war began 

Sir PATRICK HANNON (Birmingham Moseley) On a 
oint of Order Will not the Germans make use of this m the 
atercsts of their country 7 Is not the contribution which the hon 
dember is making to the House a positive danger to the safety 
f our Empire ? 



is one other point which the British public ought to know. I a® 
making not the slightest accusation against His Majesty’s Govern* 
ment, but there is general talk in the Press about the generosity of 
the Allies in parting with their war material. The generosity, 
course, consisted in allowing the material to be sent at all in ume 
of war and not in the terms on which it was sent. 'In two casw— 

I t hink of certain aeroplanes — these were gifts, and generous gifts, 
and nothing was asked in payment except the packing and delivery 
costs. In all the other cases payment was made either in cash, or 
under the Export Oedits scheme — that is to say, 15 per cent, in 
cash on dehvery, and the rest in bills over a period of yeare cann- 
ing an interest of 4 per cent. When we remember that Finland is 
the only country that has not defaulted upon its debts and, unlike 
this country, continued to pay interest oq her American debt, her 
credit was pretty high, and although 1 recognise that no official 
statement has ever been made with a contrary suggestion, I doubt 
whether the general public recognises that with the exception of 
two cases the whole of this ivar material was sold to the Finns on 
an ordinary commercial basis. It may be said that the true reason 
for this procedure was that it was advisable that this material 
should become Finnish property in London, in order to facilitate 
its movement ihrou;^ Scandinavia. That, however, would equally 
apply to the part of the materials which was a gift. It would 
become Finnish property by gift or purchase, so that that point Is 
not vital. 

I will leave the question of materials, and come to that of men. 

I think nobody can quarrel, certainly I would not, with the Primer 

Mmictor’a ..........iiMf r,f <h» «>iiiatinn »« it .'innMri'.ri tA thf*.. 


Minister’s general account of the situation as it appeared to the*. 
Field Marshal. But it is perfectly true that he needed men. He 


said, “ I receive everything— ambulances, field kitchens, even guns 
and aeroplanes, but never bayonets.” The need for men was 
imperative. WTiether our forces could ever have played an effec- 
tive part Until the period after the thaw, i frankly rather doubt. 
The British Government gave official recognition to the right to 
raise volunteers on the part of a very hard-working and Very fine 
body of people in this country, who did what they could, and that 
was not easy. I think the chief importance of a volunteer force 
from England was that it was a kind of token that England and 
other countries would allow volunteers to go there, that it was 
helpful to the civilian population in particular, and that it was 
thought it might stimulate other neutral countries also to raise ' 
volunteer forces. Nevertheless, the whole point of the position in 
regard to men was that with only a few extra men they could hai'fi 
held on until the thaw. If you could have got them there, another 
week might have made the whole difference. The whole point 
was not that a great number of men should be brought there 
rapidly, but that perhaps a few would have taken the place ' ' 
«hers in a quiet section of the Ime. and would thus have^owed 
men to be transferred to the Isthmus when the troons there bad 
’'^me so tragically overburdened. The pur^^DseTafto h^d^c 
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mam position and to gam a period of respite After that a force of 
tfto or three divisions might ha\*e been sufficient to win the war 
^That being so, it made all the greater importance to a supply of 
.Katenal if we really meant to carry out the decisions of the Bou- 
logne Conference, nnd U was absolutely vital to get material there 
and to get this plan to work. It ts not fair to say that the Finnish 
Army fell for any other reason except that of exhaustion coupled 
with the fact that in many parts of the sector there was notlung 
with which to fire back at the advancing enemy ft was only then, 
aftef'these long delays, with the feelings of uncertainty which the 
whole of Finland felt, not knowing what was going to happen , 
it was only then that, worn out by fatigue and with a sense of 
despondency, that lion hearted roan the Field Marshal thought it 
Wiser to accept the inevitable end One of the reasons and it is a 
lesson for the future, was connected with our representation there 
Is it fair to have started a war with a system by which one military 
attache representing us is appointed for four countries — Nonvay, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Finland ? Had a mission similar to the 
Milner Mission gone to Finland, with powerful political repre- 
sentation and with a lieutenant general and a StatT of high rank, 
to whom the Field Marshil could have spoken and who would have 
earned weight, it would have made a great difference 

I come to the last thing which js equally unfair to Finland 
This misconception has been largely cleared up from what it was 
1 week ago by the disclosures tbat l^ve since been made I think 
•he general public should re read the Prime Minister’s statement 
Sh Monday, 1 Iih March and that of M Daladter on Tuesday I 
lo not make any accusation of any kind, but they wiU have got the 
mpression that all the Finns had to do was to make a formal 
lemand, and that immediately a large expeditionary force of 
100,000 men or so would sad to their aid The pubhc believed 
hat Finland had only to moke the request and the expeditionary 
bree would sail “ Why, then,’ said the public, “ after so much 
icroism, was this wavering? Was it treachery or collapse of 
Tiorale t " (I have heard that suggested ) Wh'at were the 
reasons ? Were they sound, understandable reasons or were they 
sinister ? But, Sir, this is much too crude a view of the situation 
Sarly last week Finland was not In the position of a man with a 
arge cheque duly signed which he had only to endorse and pay 
nto the bank It was not so simple as that The question was 
ihis—if he endorsed the chequeand paid it in, would it be returned 
‘ Refer to drawer “ by the Scandinavian banks ? 

This expeditionary force was authorised on 5th February, two 
months after the beginning of the war, but the Finnish Govem- 
nent were only asked to make tbeir formal application for help on 
Vth Fehftfary, when the posiftoa in the Isthmus bsttk uas rapidly 
Ctenorating perhaps beyond repair Ff this force was too 
'ate Its arrival was also too uncertain, since there was always the 
3vernding condition as I understand it, that the neutrality of 
Sweden and Nonvay should not be "violated Therefore, and I 
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think the Prime Mimster would agree it is a fair statement to say 
that if the Scandinavian Governments persisted in their objections 
the only hope was that a wave of emotion would be created 
cieni to change the decision of those governments or change 
governments themselves by a popular move Therefore it is 
true to say that the Finns only had to ask for assistance to get it 
They had to ask for it and then if a situation was created in Scan 
dinavia which made it possible to go then and then only, would 
the Allies come to their aid They had to make the request and 
est mate their chance of th s great change taking place By that 
time I think they bad their own methods of assessmg it Tb y 
also had other great pressure brought upon them as the Pntre 
Minister has told us and I am glad he spoke so firmly ^rThey 
were not sure if they tried to operate the scheme that even the 
material in transit would be allowed to go on It was suggested by 
Germany that if they persisted they might not get the Front « 
ofl721 but of 1 SOS and be wholly absorbed by Russia Thelack 
of matenal made it almost certam that, even if the force sailed it 
could not have arrived in time That was the situation they had 
to deal with last week and I think, if anyone makes a fair judg 
ment the only possible decision is that the Government took the 
right course I think therefore it is only right that the lustre of 
their fame should not be dimmed by malice or misunderstand 
mg 

As to the general lessons of this episode I do not know enough 
of the strategy of war to know whether on the whole we have 
gained or lost It can obviously be argued that this expedition^d 
force m ght have succeeded brill antly On the other hand nt 
m ght have faded disastrously Nor can I appraise the effect of 
th s episode upon the duration of the war It would be fool sh to 
try to do so But it does I think throw a picrc ng light on the 
pr«cnt machinery and the method of gosemment The delay 
the vacillat on changes of front standing on one foot one day and 
on the other the next before a decision 15 given — these are patently 
clear to anyone The moral of the history of these three months 
to be drawn for the future iS to use the phrase of Burke a proof 
of the irresistible operation of feeble council We have been at 
war for six months The war may Bara up at any moment into a 
violent battle or it may continue m the present stage where like 
two boxers m the ring the giant nations are watching each other 
femtmg but afraid to strike It may be a war of s ege or a war of 
rapid movement In cither case we shall require the maximum 
of courage and resolution Much has been learnt that we may use 
for our benefit from this Finnish episode Let us apply it for our 
own safety and may we hope for the ultimate good of that little 
country whose military prowess and civilian couraae have won the 
aomiratioD oi"itie wori'd' 


Brigadier General Sir HENRY CROFT (Bournemouth) 

I have listened to nearly every word of the Debate and I cannot 



mderstand some of the cnUasms tvhich have been forthcoming 
' can undcretand the criticism that we ought not to have touched 
he Finnish question with a barge pole There are some who 
ay that whatever we do, v«re ought not to engage in any fresh 
wnl outside I can also understand the posiuon of those who 
ay we ought to have endeavoured by every means m our power 
o go m full bloodedly, but I cannot understand the kind of 
:nticism m which both thr»c arguments are used I agree that 
t i$ extraordinarily difficult for us to sum up the strategic possi- 
nlitics of the situation m which we found ourselves » 

I think, however, my hon Friend did not stress sufficiently 
he extraordinary difficulty in war lime of moving any material 
it all even with the good will of the Government To suggest 
hat It was possible to send material lo Finland speedily is unfair 
! never imagmed that the Government had gone to the lengths 
vhich the Prime Minister has indicated Everything was cer- 
ainly done in order that we should make our maximum contnbu- 
lon if the diplomatic situation rendered it possible to do anything 
t aU 

There are, possibly, two schools of thought on this question 
nd where I think any critic of the Government must come out 
nto the open Arc those who think that the Government failed, 
if opinion that sse ought to force the issue with the ScandinaMan 
^owers ? They did not say so ; they avoided that point altogether 
t IS no good saying their support of Finland was condmonal Of 
ourse it ivas conditional unless we ivere prepared to say that , 
re were ruthlessly to go through Scandinavia^not an easy tnili 
ary adventure m a hostile country Did any cntic really imagine 
hat that was possible ? However great the strategic advantage 
night have been to us m the long run, could we, in order to up 
lold the law of nations and resist aggression, have taken a course 
;uch as that? I think not I now want to deal with the 
uture Has the time not come when we in this country should 
nakea distinction faeivseen those couotnes which are neutral m the 
ease of the word which wc always understood in the past, and 
hose countries which are endeavouring to help the aggressor and, 

: might almost say, sustaining the aggressor m a lengthy war ? 

Mr BUCHANAN Why not say what you mean? 

Sir H Croft I am going to say what I mean For many 
fears we have had the greatest fnenthhip and perhaps a special 
iffection for the people of ScandioaMa Throughout the lengthy 
hscussions on foreign affairs the Scandinavian Powers have been 
juoted to us again and again, as those members of the League 
d Nations which, above aU others, believe in collective security 
fdo not think that is unfau , in fact I have heard It oflen said . 

"* Oh, but there are the Scandinavian Powers, those great demo- 
:raaes” Distance lends enchantment, however, and when the 
tragedy occurs at one’s very gates it is a different matter In 



the case of Italy, we saw every small country contiguous to ber 
back out from the coUeciiv’C ideaL So, unfortunately, we find 
m Scandinavia. We are bound to point out to the neutral coun- 
tries that here we are really fighting for those ideals to which they 
have vocally subscribed in days gone by. Risks there must b: 
to the smaller countries, but when you see those smaller countries 
actually sustaining Germany with the one essential commodity 
with which she can pursue a long war, namely, iron ore, and 
when you see it iS being conveyed through Sweden into Norway 
and overland on a Norwegian railway and then brought donu 
over 400 miles of sea coast under the protection of the Norwegian 
flag, the lime has come when we should say that we do not regard 
that as fighting for collective security against aggression. We 
should also remind them that all through this war, with perhaps 
one exception, wc have endeavoured to be scrupulously fair £® 
the grounds of neutrality, and we should invite them to considsr 
whether a cowntry can realty be opposed to aggression and witto. 
the collective ideal while at the same lime sustaining the greatest 
enemy of freedom in the world, namely, Germany, by s'upplyinS 
her with munitions of war. 


Mr, VERNON BARTLETT {Bridgwater) : It seems to m« 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman has enunciated a very dan- 
gerous doctrine, although I have a certain amount of sympathy 
with it. Where would he stand, for example, with regard to 
Italy itself? , 

• V; 


Sm H. CROFT : I do not want to range all round the worlA 
[Interruption.] Since the hoo. Gentleman has asked me, I thini 
he is entitled to an 'answer. Surely the answer is this: If in 
our fight for civilisation we found Italy, Scandinavia or any otbn 
Power providing our enemies with v-ilal munition supplies, w? 
ought to regard them as being on a different plane from those 
countries which arc absolutely neutral. Has not the time now 
come when all these neutral countries, in the spirit of their pre- 
.war utterances, should agree to a certain date on which to cease 
trading with a country which is bringing the whole of this world 
to ruin? If they agree to that course they naturally run the 
risk of being engaged in war, but why cannot they all say that 
on a certain date they will cease, together, to sustain their enemy 
with mumtions of war and that on that date they will be prepared 
to make a common defensive front? I suggest that this idea 
should be thrown out to them because I do not believe that all 
the spirit of the League of Nations has really gone 
If anyone thinks that the neutral nations will survi w’this wur by 
standing independently, he is mating a great mistake The tim« 
^ coiM to sendout a raU to aU who are seriously opposed . 
aggression. We should lift the whole question above pcr^aal or 

Si?hiS°oi?Sr l.hcpeI,^?o.«yi=S 
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I feel that the time has come nhen we should look at a new 
spcct of this question I cannot bcliew that it is consistent 
Wh absolute neutrality for small countries to continue to provide 
Ttmitions of war to our enemies on such a large scale, or that 
f they do so, they can espcct to be treated with special considcra- 
von tbcmstlvts 1 think we should send a message ringing 
hrough the worfcl even at this late hour, to ask all those countries 
>'hich are willing to stand against aggression to stand together 
bclici-e that, even now, such action would prevent that spreading 
f the war which the hon Gentleman above the Gangway fears 
find mjself m agreement with tho^ who say that wc should 
»vc no stone unturned m order to prosecute this war with a 
igour that wc have not yet shown If we study the records of 
(tc Debates m this House m recent months, U'c shall see that 
'C have been concentrating on minor things Our whole energies 
ow ought to beconcentratedonouralr power engineering power 
nd munitions pouer, but ive treat these ihings so lightly For- 
Ji’C roe if I spak warrniy, but I have lived ro the hell of modem 
’ar. neier knowing in the morning whether I should last out the 
ay Let us not spare any effort in seeing that our equipment is 
crfect, so that when the blast comes we shall be able to meet lU . . 



criticisms of that sort are made they shall be debated m the House 
of Commons and that we shall show that our belief m our instita 
tions is strong enough for us to admit when those institutions do 
not work very well 

I will not express any views on the mil tary aspect of Finland 
as I am not competent to do so but I feel that there are two points 
which have not been sufBciently emphasised I believe tfet 
Germany is still a greater loser than we are as a result of this 
Fi nnis h Russian treaty Germany which has always feared the 
advance of Russia in the Baltic now finds that Russia is not con 
fined to Len ngrad and the small territory around it but controls 
the whole of the Eastern Baltic I cannot bel eve that howesw 
close the alliance between Hitler and Stalm Hitler in those eai^ 
morning hours when be finds it difiicult to sleep is very pleased 
with the result of this war in Finland 

Personally I feel that it is a very good thing m one way that 
this war did not go on because we should inevitably have found 
ourselves at war with Russia and whatever ones ideological 
views may be we already have a big enough job on hand to defeat 
Germany A-lso if we had taken on Russia as well we should 
have had two handicaps Russia is far too big a country to be 
easily defeated especially m view of the fact that all her industrul 
areas arc a long way from the frontier We m ght Iiave fourd 
ourselves involved in a very long and disastrous war There is 
the other point, which, I believe u under-esiinuted sometimes 
by hon Members on th* opposite side of the House and that u 
that a war with Russia would have tended to divide pubhc opip 
m this country much more than is always realised Those of us 
who call ourselves progressives and who as progressives want to 
sec th s war earned through with the greatest of energy because 
we want to sec the destruction of the barbansm of Hitler s regime, 
are being constantly assured that the mam aim of the Government 
is to switch the war over from Germany to Russ a Ido not believe 

that that is true at all but there is no doubt that there is a wide 
spread feeling and a much more widespread feeling than is 
realised on the GoNcmment benches 1 believe that the Prime 
M mster would be quite shocked if he knew the number of letters 
which I have received m my own small way because I want to 
see the war prosecuted with more energy telling me that I have 
become the Prime Minister s devoted supporter or his paid hack 
Neither of these rumours is true 

I would like to say a word about the political side We haveall 
had to admit that politically this affair is a seno s defeat It means 
that temporarily at any rate a great many neutral countries will 
be prepared rather to negotiate a surrender to Hitler than to run 
the nsk of their territories being tamed into a battlefield Th«e 
IS no doubt that they all desperately want us to win but I am afraid, 
our record in the past fev months m this Finnish Russian 
affair is not as good as it ought to be if we want them to come m 
and help us to wm ^Vhe^ the war broke out a little over six 
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months ago, it was clear that we conM not take the military initia- 
tive, but we had in our hands wt> important political and economic 
rards I cannot really feel that we have played these cards at aU 
The result is that the situation, as it ts to day, will faring us 
back to the Western front, and I want to make an appeal to the 
Government on this point 

Either, within the next few weeks, Hitler will carry out his 
lightning war, or Btitzf.ries, or we shall continue what I might call 
the Sitzkrieg, which involves sitting down and waiting for some- 
thing to happen In the first case, we ha\e to admit that the 
other side would have an advantage, because, if they began in- 
vading Belgium, they would do so before we could send a soldier 
across the Franco Belgian frontier It is just possible tint the 
Germans might try to break through during the next few weeks 

In tint connection 1 would venture making a suggestion The 
other day in Pans I met several members of the French Govern- 
ment who were very urgent lo their requests that, if possible we 
should send over some of our troops to France to finish their 
training on French sod, the arguments being that their presence 
there would be a direct denial of the German assertion that we 
wanted to fight to the last Frenchman , that it would be easier to 
feed these troops on French soil and less of a stram upoh our 
shipping , and (hat, supposing Hitler made a great offensive by 
invading Belgium or Holland, or both, at any rate wc would have 
some more soldiers ready to help to hold up the advance Obvi- 
ously, if that attack were made, it would be accompanied by a 
tremendous effort to prevent any shipping leavmg our coast with 
reinforcements 

If the stalemate continues, it is obvious that we shall have to do 
more to keep the public interest Several hon Members have 
talked about that lo-night We have to do much more to make 
the war dramatic Why do we always leave the headlines to 
Mussolini and Hitler ? 

We must not underestimate (be strain upon the ordinary people 
in this country, and not only in this country, but upon the soldiers 
at the front I had the privilege the other day of visiting the 
French Front Line, and I went up three and a half miles m front of , 
the French Front Line to an advanced post m No Man’s Land 
You get up there and find twenty men in a little group of trenebe, 
vnth orders not to fire exceptm moments of great danger, with the 
definite knowledge that night after night, and sometimes day after 
day, enemy patrols are active between them and their front line, 
the foremost French post being perhaps half a mile anay and the 
nearest German post 200 yards Men m that situation— and the 
same is happening on the Bntisb Front — have a great deal of 
^eisure for reflection They have lost their jobs, and have taken 
t6a this great e/Tort At present their morale is lery high I think 
the response of the people in France has been the most miraculous 
thing 1 have known for a long time The response of our own 
people has been magnificent, loo, but we must do everything we 
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can to defeat this weapon of boredom. I do not want to sound 
dramatic, but I believe that xinless you do, sooner or later, defeat 
this boredom, the Armies may get thoroughly tired of the whole 
thing and say they are going home. If they do that, then heaven 
help those men in this country whose lack of courage and ideals lus 
allowed such magnificent aftd generous indignation against bullies 
to turn into bitterness and despair. 

Commander KING*HALL (Ormskirk) : I have listened sine* 
four o’clock to the speeches made in this Debate, and they have left 
roe with two conclusions: firstly, that the Government were sin* 
cerely anxious and desirous of giving assistance to Finland in this 
struggle, so much so that as soon as it began to dawn upon them 
that the situation was getting really serious, they were apparently 
ready to embark upon an expedition which, I am bound to say, 
appears to me to have been one which might have become one of 
the most dangerous and hazardous operations ever undertaken in 
the course of our history. 

The second conclusion to which I have come is that whereas 
the will svas there, 1 am left with the impression that there t^’as a 
dood.deal of inefficiency and Indecision cs to how that help was to 
be given. I recognise, of course, that we have not beard the cod 
of the Debate, so that there may be on answer to the various 
questions which must be disturbing people on this ground of the 
efficiency of the machine to preparing assistance to Finland. I 
have information, which 1 need not mention to the House, which 
points along the same lines, and I must say that the indecision and' 
a certain amount of “ shiIly-shaU:f ** which was shown is not 
necessarily only in evidence on this particular matter of giving 
assistance to Finland.- I think it is not yet sufficiently understood 
that success in war, or for that matter any other enterprise, depends 
upon getting right the distribution of functions. In war the 
penalties of failure arc so terrible that it is imperative to get the 
functions clearly defined. Success in war absolutely depends on 
clear distinctions being made in pwplc’s minds between the 
functions of administration and operations. You must keep quite 
separate the business of supply and providinc Ihincs froir the 



trying to procure things and filling up their store rooms over 
which might stand the slogan * hforc of everything TTicre is 8 
danger of matcnalism ruomng mad One docs not ^t the same 
“mpressjon of elHcicnt intelligent and conunuous thought being 
given to the question of how to use th-* tanVs, battleships mum 
lions and aircraft , of how these resources nrc to ^ brought 
together and d reeled towards the fulfilment of our objectives In 
the short time I have been here listening to Debates in this House 
1 have sometimes likened the Front Bench to a battle fleet. I do 
not mean the present moment because the anchorage is somewhat 
deserted I presume the capital ships arc now rcfu-llmg As I 
have looked at the Front Bench in action it seems to me that I 
have seen on It one battleship hcavaly armoured which although 
laid down seventy-one years ago has been lifted with modem im 
provem-nts and well de gaussed against the magnetic mines 
which are tn the way 1 wish wc had more battleships of that 
type The Prime Minister gives me the impression of having a 
resolute grip on things and it shocks roe to hear the way when 
anything goes wrong people turn round and (ell him that be mus 
take up such things as the coal shortage 

Near the battleship I seem to detect one Hlfle cruiser not 
;;tacUy a streamlined vessel but a formidabK ship which delivers 
powerful broadsides against the Naras But when I look at 
the rest I am bound to say that the picture is not quite so im 
pressive (An Hov Mevroot Drifters ] I was coming to 
that in a moment I see this balilesbip and battle cruiser stir 
founded by drifters trawlers dredgers, and other au.\iliary vessels 
dl having their useful functions to perform m war but not designed 
by God or man to he m the hoc of battle 

The Pnme Minister at a Guildhall meeting said (hat no person 
limes should be allowed to stand m the way of winning the war, 
ind I think it is one s duty to say quite frankly that the present 
War Cabinet has not got the dnvc and decision vvhich I think it 
should hav e if wre are going to get out of this war in the way which 
everybody believes and hopes and wills (hat vve shall 

Mr GALLACHER (Fife West) ^ Let ns consider 
the attitude adopted towards Finland and Russia, in relauon 
to the attitude adopted towards Czecho Slovakia and Ger 
many In the month of March fast year the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food made a statement la 
the country that the Prime Minister would not lift a finger 
on behalf of Czccho Slovakia We were told in the House 
that this was an indiscretion but we found out afterwards that it 
followed a statement of (he Pnme Minister s at Cliveden House 
aiHV,‘i\hr Jhv^unnlniu'sahmiU'dirihniutu' ovei- itr^Cvasirmy' Wvtb 
'he Sudetenland to be handed over and Czecho* Slovakia betrayed 
in this way what did the Prime Minister say 7 He said to Czecho 
Slovakia “ Hand over this territory to Germany If you resist 
and war follows we will hold yon responsible That was the 
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attitude then but when we conae to the question of Russia we 
find the hatred felt by the Prime Munster and the Govemment 
dominating, the policy of this country The hon Member fot 
South West Hull (Mr Law) said that owing to the 
and inefficiency of Russia Germany was free on her Eastern 
front I do not know how he had the temerity to come to this 
House and make such a statement He ought to have said that 
owing to the corruption of the Bntish and French Governments 
Germany was free on her Eastern front If the Prime Minister 
or the Under Secretary is prepared to deny that why have the 
Government not published a White Paper on the negotiat ons 
with Russia 1 If the proposals of Russia bad been accepted there 
would have been no war [Interruption ] If the Under Secretary 
of State denies it then let the Government publish the White 
Paper 

Sir a SOUTHBY What a shame 

Mr GALLAGHER If I had been for sale 

Sir a SOUTHBY Nobody would buy the hon Member 
He would not even get a bid 

Mr GALLAGHER Ask the right hon Gentleman the 
Member for Gamarvon Boroughs (Mr Lloyd George) During 
the last war if the bon Member for Dumbarton Burghs (Mr 
i^kwood) myself and others had been for sale was the mooe'^ 
there? The right hon Member for Carnarvon Boroughs can 
prove that what I say is true Here to night we have heard much 
criticism of this Government by those who want the war prose 
cuted I am glad that Scandinavia has been saved from the 
horrors of war I am glad that the ^vaLr has not been spread for 
I consider that it would be the most ghastly calamity that ever 
took place if a Government of this kind was to drive the people 
of this country into a war with the great Socialist country the 
Soviet Union More and more the masses of the workers arc 
opposed to the further continuation of war for they can see nothing 
but disaster m it Therefore some of us at any rate have 
demanded that the working class movement must use all its 
power to get rid of this Government bnng it to an end and 
brmg the war to an end and bring about m Europ* a uiuty of the 
people that will ensure a lasting peace from which we can emerge 
to a new and better life 

Commander Sir ARCHIBALD SOUTHBY (Epsom) I 
should like to deal with a point about whir*. I dn. ijol iJjJlJk 
any hon Member has spoken during this Debate The worI(3 
to day is full of rumours of peace— rumours pul about no doubt, 
by Nazi propagandists for purposes of their own It is all part 
ot the war of nerves which is burning exceedingly difficult for 
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US Jo counter But let us remember that this war has proved 
ihai Nazism and Communam ’irc blood brothers under the skin, 
md It has also proved that the bolt of both Nazismand Communism 
hs been shot ^ They destroy, but they never build The limit 
>f Communism has been reached m Russia, the limit of Nazism 
las been reached m Germany 

Italy fooms very largely m the public mind at the present time, 
but b^use of the lessons of history it seems to me tliat we micht 
do well to consider that Italy is tiohlcely to come down on the side 
of Germany Owing to her geographical position she is particu 
brly susceptible to the influence of sea power Only in the 
event of a complete of ibis country and France by Germany, 
and the domination of the sea by Germany, would Italy fall 
dcfimtcly under the complete influence of Germany and I thud, 
there is no doubt that Italian statesmen realise that fact perhaps 
even better than we do ourselves There are those who consider 
that this alliance between Russia and Germany nukes the war 
more dilBcult to win, ;nakcs the result more doubtful I do not 
believe it Germany has proved herself to be completely un 
reliable, as far as keeping her word is conceined Russia since 
the revolution has lied and betrayed every canon of decency, and 
;t does not seem to me that if two blackguards get together they 
ire likely to be reliable partners one to the other U may well be 
lhat before very long too the thieves may fall out 

I do not agree with those who see in this meeting on the Brenner 
between Hitler and Mussohnt. over trtunpeted as it has been m 
our Press, something which is to the advaoJage of Germany It 
my be that, to use a colloquial phrase. Hitler has got the wind up 
ihcr the failure of his Ambassador to come to an understanding in 
Rome I do not bcliev e that the result of the meeting of those two 
men on the Brenner is any more likely to be against us than m 
aur favour It has been suggested by the hon and gallant 
Member for Bournemouth (Sir H Croft) that wo should put 
pressure on the neutrals I think it may well be that we shall 
have to do as v\c did in ihc last w-ar and ultimately ration the 
neutrals if we find that they are re exporting to Germany But 
I also believe lhat more flies arc caught vviih treacle than ever 
Were caught with vinegar, and you can wm the neutrals by trying 
to understand their difficulties rather than by brandishing a big 
stick in their faces. It may well be that, as in the case of the 
Allmark, there may come times when our patience and toleration 
will be strained and when we have to take action, but it is better 
to do as we have done in negotiating with Italy about coal to 
negotmte an agreement with reason and common sense for that 
leaves no bitter feelings behind By lhat means we shall gam the 
confidence and resyiect of the neutrals and we ate more likely to 
get them on our side m our stand a^unst Germany 

Mr a EDWARDS (Middlesbrough, East) The hon and 
gallant Member for Boumemoutb (Sir H Croft) tried, as the 
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Prime Minister did earlier in the day to make an impression on 
the neutrals He said that neutrals should be forced to see that 
they arc following a dangerous policy in what he called tradms 
with the enemy It is no use the Prime Minister piously saying 
that we are fighting for small natiops against evil It has been 
evil all along m recent years for the British Empire to sell 
materials to Germany wh^ we knew would come back to our 
own discomfort 

I would allow the past to be forgotten if we could be sure that 
the Government were pourageously looking at the present I 
asked a question last week about raw materials being supplied to 
Japan the inventor of aggression Australia at this time whea 
we are told Ave have to dig up tramway lines is supplying vast 
quantities of scrap iron and steel to Japan Why docs that cot 
come to this country’ The Dominions Secretary says that he 
has no control Of course, we have no control over Australia 
but we can use a great deal of influence Are the Government to 
sit quiet and watch this vast quantity of material going from 
Austraha to Japan ? Tliere were 1 OOO 000 tons last year, and 
I believe that several thousand tons a month are stiU going, wbd® 
Austraha is sending men here to fight for the Empire Will oot 
somebody in the Goveroraeni do something about it ? One would 
not be so anxious ifone could be sure of a little more co ordinatioa 
at home In a discussion last week with an important ofilcial in 
one of our Departments about the holding up of production, 1 said. , 
* Ought not this to be submitted to the Minister for the Co 
ordination of Defence ? ” He nearly collapsed , be hardly kne>>^ 
what It meant or who the Minister was 

I listened to the Prime Minister s speech with great interest 
1 cannot think diat a mao detenmoed to fight this war with 100 
per cent of effort and determined to choose men on their merits, 
would tolerate for two days the men who have run the Ministry 
of Transport and the Ministry of Mines in the last few months 
If anybody can make such a ghastly failure of a job as those two 
men have done and still remam in oflice it nukes one deeply 
suspicious that the Prime Minister wants Yes men ’ round him 
—just mediocrity The country is deeply concerned about what 
is going on. 

No one could listen to the Debate last night without feeling 
that the proportion of shipbuilding capacity devoted to the output 
of merchant shipping on which everything depends now is very 
much less than it ought to be 


Mr DALTON (Bishop Auckland) Let me speak of the 
economic side of the war and offer four propositions to the House 
which I do not think can be refuted , and if they cannot 
refuted then let us draw conclusions from them in due course 
My primary purpose is not to draw conclusions but to make 
statemeou of fact which I do not think can be denied First. 
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no military activity on ahi^ scale in this warat present, 
ind therefore there is no using up of German war supplies That 
Kimt has been made already by, I think a right faon Gentle- 
man below (he GaHg\vay earlier this afternoon On the contrary 
hose supplies are being constantly increased both through the 
ictmties of Germany in her own domestic production and through 
imports m spite of our blockade I say, bluntly, that if this state 
^ affairs continues, there is no way m which we can wm the war 
Germany, m this condition of affairs, can hold out indefinitely, 
md our own morale unless it is properly sustained and instructed 
uy Ministers may not esen outlast that of the slave population 
under Hitler’s rule in a long sit down rar 

My second point is that our blockade is much less complete 
ihan the blockade in the last war There is a much greater entry 
Jf goods into Germany from a number of contiguous neutral 
countries both goods of their own production and what they are 
itni permitled by us to import from farther afield The third 
proposition I nake is that the German civilian's standard of Jde 
“las been strewed down by Hitfcraod his gang to a much loiver 
level than ours and much lower than it was in Gennany at the 
:orrespoDding period in the last ivar, and therefore since the 
ilaves are given not much more than will keep them alive there 
$ U) Germany a large saving and storing of foodstuffs and materials 
>f all kinds and that also makes for the prolongation of a sit down 
var Fourthly, the internal regime in Germany is far more ruth* 
ess and efficient than it was in the last war It crushes all opposi* 
Hin, stifies all discontent, and hides alt truth, with more brutality 
ind more effect than m the last war 

If these fourproposiiions are accepted, and I think they must be, 

[ suggest that they give us very senous ground for thought as to 
low, in spite of the situation that I have been describing wc can 
Iraw victory within a reasonable tune from the military and the 
iconooilc situation For the reasons 1 have stated there is no 
icutc shortage in Germany now of any essential for waging war 
\s to oil, she has her own plants for making oil from coal, a process 
n which she is far ahead of us She has been producing od in 
hat way for years, while our Go\emmcnt his done nothing about 
t, m spite of our appeals The Germans can produce a great 
luantity ofoil from their ow n coal They also get oil from Rumarua 
ind Russia according to the transport facilities available, and as 
•hese transport facilities increase, unless wc take action to divert 
■upplies to ourselves the German supplies will continually be 
■emforced As to fats they are still getting a lot of fats from the 
Balkans There are Jots of pigs in the Balkans which the Ministry 
if Economic Warfare would like (o buy, but which the Treasury 
e/V. iJtow Vu, 'Jzr. Q/uxusiis. 

|fc being allowed to draw from the Balkans much material 
^hich IS of value for feeding men and feeding the war 
machine 

Regarding iron and steel, the point has already been made 
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tliat they arc dependent upon Sn'cdcn for iron ore, and that rai 
a matter to which I will return in a moment, namely, the way 
which Germany has been supplying herself, at the time when 
Gulf of Bothnia is frown, with iron ore supplies through an abu^e 
of Nonvcgian tcrntonal waters. The Government have allowea 
that to go on. The result is that Germany is pretty well off, so we 
arc informed, for iron and steel. Next there are textiles. ^ 
regards natural supplies of material — ns distinct from their synthetic 
production, in which they arc very skilful and to which they have 
devoted much scientific effort, and of which all the time they are 
increasing their production — natural supplies in great quanlitiM 
are being allowed to come in from the United States througa 
neutral countries. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare, no doubt desirous of wa^S 
economic war against those cotton imports, was slopped by some- 
body or other at the Foreign Office or the Treasury, the result 
being the figures ©ven by the Minister regarding the cotton imports 
into Germany. I do not want to quote a lot of figures, but I would 
draw the attention of hon. Members to a Question by my hoa. 
Friend the Member for Romford (Mr. Parker), and to the reply 
which was given. On 14th March my bon. Friend asked: 

“the value of cotton exported by the United Slates of America to 
Russia, Germaay aod the European neutral couotries since the be- 
ginning of the war, compared with the figures for the corresponding 
pre-war period T 


A number of figures were given, but the most notable and most 
sensational increases are to Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland, all neutrals^ contiguous to Germany. 
The increases are quite out of proportion to any plausible case 
that the neutrals might put up, that the nuiterial was for their 
own requirements. It is therefore clear that the blockade is 
quite ineffective, as far as cotton imports arc concerned, but 
this has been allowed to go on, aod we wonder where it will 


• Then there is the position rc^rding certain metals, such as 
copper, nickel, chromium and tin. Great quantities are coming 
in through Vladivostok. This was admitted last night by the 
Minister of Economic Warfare. I may say, in passing, that I 
mentioned to the Minister that I should refer to-day to these 
matters, and that we should expect something to be said about 
them. ‘ The Minister himself admitted in the Debate on the 
Adjournment Motion last night, which was initiated by the hon.' 
and gallant Member for The Wrekin (Colonel Baldwin-Webb). 
that they are pouring in along the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
for that leak, serious shortages might soon develop in Germany, 
on condition that military operations on a substantial scale 
to eat up Germany's reserves.^ At the moment, the Germans are- 
getUng the best of both worlds m not having to use what they have, 
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and in getting a lot more by the Trans-Sibcrtan Railw-ay. They 
get also manganese from n-ithia Russia itself 

What general comment docs one pass on tbe state of affairs 
which I ha\c been endeavouring to summarise? It looks to me 
as (hough we are much too gentlemanly, too slow-witted and too 
traditional in the conduct of this war Hitler is not gentlemanly, 
nor slow-witted nor traditional He is making circles round us 
in the management of the economic side of tbe war. Much has 
been said about international law Germany breaks all the rules 
of internattonal law, especially at sea In what I say I choose my 
words debbcratcly I do not pretend to be an expert in these 
matters I have, in fact, consulted more than one international 
lawyer, and I say that, neither in law nor in morality, has Germany 
the ri^t to invoke any rule of lofemafional law against anything 
V.TS do to her The question of neutrals is quite another matter 
It IS often said that those who come to the law must come with 
clean hands Germany comes with her hands dripping wth the 
blood of our seamen and the seamen of other countries 1 am told, 
for the benefit of those who desire to clothe commonsense precepts 
in formal language, that any action that we may take against 
Germany, in order to put a stop to her supplies, whether through 
neutral or any other channel, by land or sea, or for stopping her 
exports can justified-~-in the terminology of miemational law 
textbooks— according to the doctnne of reprisals It should be 
perfectly understood that any German appeal to international 
law IS a piece of impudence and should be disregarded, so Sat as 
Germany is concerned 

I turn to tbe neutrals who are naturally m a different position 
They have their proper rights which roust be respected But we 
are entitled to ask from all of them, whether they be great or small, 
near or far, that they should, at least, act as ncuuals while preservmg 
the Tight to trade with both sides That, after all, is the defimtton 
of a neutral It is a country whose citizens, when a war is pro- 
ceeding, retain the right to make profit fiy trading with both 
parlies While I recognise this traditional neutral right, I think 
we should make sure that the neutrals are not so acting as to 
fsTOur Germany as against our Allies and friends, and so to 
prolong the war If we find that any neutral is acting in that 
way, we should have a right to consider whether some neutral 
rights ought not to be brought into debate 

I suggest that mcertam directions we have been outwitted and 
out-distanced by Hitler This is clearly the case with regard to 
intervention in the internal affairs of certain neutral countries 
Take Rumania We have noted m the past few days the return 
of a number of persons, many of them with criminal records, who 
.had been harboured by Hitler They are described as belonging 
ffD the so-called Iron Guard and they Mve been returning m swarms 
“o Rumania in the last few days TTiese events are most displeasing 
to the friends of Rumania jn Ibis country I hope that I may be 
regarded as one of them. Some of us have been most anxious to 
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see Rumania protected against aggression She is indeed 
guaranteed by this country against aggression Many of us haw 
believed that Rumania would not leave our side for the side of our 
enemies in this war and we find most displeasing the recent events 
that have been taking place We suggest that the Govenunent 
should adopt a watchful and realistic attitude both here and eire 
where in the Balkans and should in future distinguish on the 
basis of the r acts alone between those who are and those who 
are not our friends and should draw the necessary conclusions in 
their relationships with these countries 
I turn for a moment to Norway It is true to say that few acts 
in this war have been more loudly applauded and wdely approved 
than the action of the Bntish Navy in regard to the Altmark 
In the recent by election m Silvertown my hon Fnend who now 
represents that constituency was supported on the platform by 
several men who had returned from the ‘ Altmark and who 
were able to tell the electors of Sihertown of the expefiCQces 
through which they had passed That operation smged no hairon 
the head of any neutral anci it did not harm directly or indirectly, 
any neutral but U put an end to a gross abuse by Germany 
of Nor\veg an temtonal svaters I say that those svaters are sUli 
being abu«d and that His Majesty s Government arc allowing it 
to go on Those waters are being abused m two perhaps in three 
ways If one is to describe more precisely what happens German 
warships are being allowed to go slinking up the coast of Norway 
withm temtonal \vaters m order to start attacks which they could 
not possibly start from their own bases upon Bnlish 
ships and warships This was probably true m the case of the 
* Rawalpindi 

The prime MINISTER Has the hon Member any evidence 
for that statement ? 

Mr DALTON That is my impression based on information 
1 have received If the right hon Gentleman has any evidence 
to the contrary regarding the Rawalp nd he will no doubt 
furnish It but I do nept think that he will deny my general state 
ment that it is becoming the practice for German ships to use 
th“se waters in order to emerge at some point from this safe 
guarded area so as to be able the better to make attacks upon our 
merchant ships and upon our warships That is my information 
In the second place German submarines frequent NoA\egan 
terntornl waters They hav- sunk British ships within them 
I do not thmfc that is demed In the third place there is a constant 
stream of vessels carrying iron ore to Germany passing through 
this narrow stretch of sacrosanct water with which so far it has 
been judged inopportune to intertere Germany has forfeited all 
her rights under international law and as far as Nonvay is con 
cerned it is for serious amsideratioa whether in order to deal 
with German warships or cargo ships carrying iron ore m view of 
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the fact Uiat such action on out part vould not inflict any damage 
on Norwegian subjects we should conunue to extend to Germany 
the benefits of any rules of international law 

I have ofTered this illustration partly on its merits and partly 
to show that the Government seem to be sitting very pretty in 
relation to a number of these urgent problems VVe are suffering 
in our power to carry the war to early victory and in the Jives of 
our seamen Thirdly I speak again of Vladnostock British 
belligerent rights at sea exist in the Pacific as well as m the 
Atlantic The Government should be giving senous consider- 
Jtion — there is no evidence that they are — to the best way m 
which, subject to proper prudence they can stop this gaping 
Icalc la our blockade as the result of which quantities of material 
useful for warlike purposes have been poured into Germany 
through Vladivostock and along the Trans Siberian railway, 
much of It from the Gmted States 

I should like to turn to another matter which has been much 
igitated in the Press namely, the meeting between Signor Musso- 
[ini and Hitler on the Brenner Many rumours arc circulating 
regarding a peace offer which Hitler may make A very able 
diplomat said to me last summer when some people m this 
»umry thought the Germans were being scry reasonable towards 
Poland and when Hitler was saymg that this was his last temtonal 
:Iaim It is extraordinary how when the clown m the circus per- 
rorma the same trick for the fifth or sixth time some people are 
lUil Cak^nin * Ihope the uumber who are taken m has dimintshed 
!jow I hope there are no such people stiJI left in or about JO, 
Downing Street J hope there are none leJt in the City of London, 
who at one time were so eager to lend money to those who would 
turn it into arms and use them against this country and I hope 
there are none left m Mayfair, jn the drawing rooms where 
Ribbentrop was once received as a gentleman 

I hope the number of persons who are still taken in by the so 
called peace terms which this German* tyrant might offer has now 
diminished to vanishing point but m case it has not I should like 
to say, on behalf of my bon Fnends and myself— the vast majority 
at any rate — [Interrupiian 1 It is a sign of the robust qualities of 
British public life and British democracy that in all political 
parties large or small mmonlies arc permitted a reasonable nght 
of self expression I believe I am speaking for the vast majority 
not only in this party but in the country, when I say that we will 
tolerate no more Mutuchs and no more treacherous truces to last 
for SIX months and no more pie crust promises, even if auto 
graphed by Hitler 

Captain RAMSAY (Midlothian and Peebles, Southern) 
^lat about Stalin 7 

Mr. DALTON I am talking about Hiller The hon Mem- 
ber I suppose IS feeling a bit sensitive. He feels that I am raking 
about m the embers of his intellectual past The right hon 
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Gentleman the Prime Minister told us to day — and I believe be 
means it — that he would not be diverted from the mam purpose for 
which we are m this war which is to defeat and destroy Hitlensm 
m Germany I hope there are no more dupes left m the 
who would still believe any promise that Hitler or Goering or any 
of that gang would make I prefer, if we are to speak of peace 
aims the statement which has already been referred to by the 
Prime Min ster himself and others the peace aims indicated by 
President Roosevelt in that most remarkable and — it is not too 
strong a word — that noble broadcast address last Saturday m 
which I believe he speaks the mind of the vast majority of our 
people also He spoke as follows 


The world needs a real peace with guarantees for the integrty 
of the small nations and of religious and intellectual freedom we 
need to day a moral basis for peace It cannot be a real peace if it 
faib to recognise brotherhood and it cannot be a iastmg peace il tw 
fruit thereof is oppression starvation and cruelty or if human life 
is dominated by armed camps It cannot be a sound peace if small 
nations must live ui fear of powerful neighbours It cannot be a 
moral peace if freedom from invasion is paid for by tribute, and it 
cannot be an intelligent peace if it denies free passage to the know 
ledge and ideals which permit men to find common ground 


Those are noble and wen<hoseo words m which the President 
speaks for the best part of our people as well as his own But no 
peace that Hitler or any other Nazi leader offers can possibly- 
satisfy the conditions of a moral peace as defined by President 
Roosevelt nor could it satisfy ours 

My right hon Friend the Member for South Hackney (Mr H 
Morrison) in a speech the other day dealing with the economic 
conduct of the war demanded that there should be in the Govern 
ment, on the opposite bench and m the Departments more drive 
direction and decision The Prune Mimster said that he was not 
quite so sure and he thought that jf you had too much of those 
qualities you might find also a fourth d ’ — namely, damnation 
The danger is not that , the danger is the opposite The danger 
is that damnation may come to this country and to our cause m the 
war not through too much but too Utile drive direction and 
decision 

Weare ra danger of falling down because as the Prime Minister 
said to day, he is not prepared to be hustled and many of ins 
colleagues m their Departments are not prepared to hustle Mean 
while Hitler does hustle and let os take note of that By exposing 
vanous deficiencies m the conduct of the war frankly and freely 
to we. have done and by dsavung the neeessaTy conclnsicin^ 

from them this House of Commons can make its 
towards the support of the gallant men in the Army, the Navy anu 
in the An Force m support of the great army m the factones 
and workshops the fields and the mines, towards that purpos® 
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^thfch we all have in common namely winning as soon as may be 
IS decisively as may be and at the smallest cost this war against 
he greatest abomination with which Europe has been cursed for 
nore than a century 

The prime MINISTER In the very interesting speech 
ffith which the Leader of the Oppt^jtion opened the d scussion 
rom his side he said that this was an occasion on which every 
ipcaker ought to remember the responsibil ty which attached to 
he utterances \vh ch ho might make He himself strictly con 
brmed to that principle I do not think I can quite say the same 
if the speech to which we have just I stened The hon Member 
or Bishop Auckland (Mr Dalton) spoke of the morale of the 
ajuntry and expressed the fear that that morale was not being 
iuSiciently sustained by the actions of the Government But it is 
lot only the members of the Government who are respons bie for 
ceeping up the morale of the people 1 would venture to suggest 
Q the hon Member since as he says he is with us in the purpoac 
or which we are fighting that it docs not conduce to wmning the 
vai to represent that this country is being outwitted at every turn 
3y our enemy and that the measures which we are tak ng to carry 
he war to a successful concluson are open to criticism on the 
{round that at every point there are leaks through which supplies 
ire peunng into that country 

Mr DALTON It was admitted by the Minister last night 

The prime MINISTER I should criticise statements of th^it 
and if they were true but that is at any rate not a true picture 
}f the case The hon Member has completely failed to under 
>tand the scale on which we are working or the small proportion 
;o the whole which these various leaks constitute Of course one 
annot expect to establish a perfect blockade from the commence 
nent of a war like this Nothing is more delicate nothmg is mor*. 
1 tQcult, than to conduct a blockade wh cb must necessanly inter 
Tere not only with the mfercsts of the enemy but with the in 
tcfcsts of neutrals Noth ng I say is more del cate and difficiilt 
than to carry on that blockade without having regard to the 
natural protests of neutrals and to the difficulties which we must 
encounter in our endeavour to spare them as much as possible, 
consistent with the purpose we have in view 

The hon Member if I interpret his remarks as leading to the 
only conclus on which I think can be drawn from them would 
drive a coach and horses through any protest made by the United 
States of Amenca on account of interference with their exports 
he would not hesitate to violate the temtonal waters of Norway 
and indeed bo really gave us to understand that there were no 
, neutrals whoso rights ought to stand if by violating those rights, 
we cs)uld do damage to our enemy Do not let us forget that 
we are all the time contrasting the immoral ty of Hitler with the 
efTorls which we are making to keep within the rules of mter- 
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national law. I entirely agree that, so far a_s Germany Is con- 
cerned, she has absolutely forfeited any right" to appeal to inter- 
national law against any violation of that law which we might 
embark upon in order to do injury to her. But there arc wry fc' 
cases in which the matter is so simple as that, and when it comes to 
infringing the rights of neutrals in our endeavour to engage the 
enemy at closer quarters,, you must have some respect for those 
rules of miernational law to which we have so often appealed our- 
selves. 

Let me take the parlicular instance to which the hon. Member 
has referred m connection with Norway. He says that Nonvay is 
tolerating continued and outrageous violations of her neutrality by 
German warships. I asked him whether he had any evidence of ' 
that, and he replied that it was merely an impression. I can only 
say that the British Navy and the Royal Air Force have kept a 
constant and continuous watch upon these waters in order to see 
whether ia fact German warships were violating them. If sva had 
been able to establish a single case of the kind, we would not have 
hesitated ourselves to enter these territorial waters and to attack 
such a ship, but we have not, up to the present, been able to 
establish evidence that such violation has taken place, with the one 
exception, now some months ago — J am leaving the “ Altmark ” 
at the moment— when three vessels were, according to our infor- 
mation destroyed in territorial waters. The hon. Member must 
know that the Norwegian Government deny, in ivyo eases, that 
these vessels were in territorial waters, and, in the third, plead that ' 
there was no evidence to show that the vessel was destroyed by- 
German agency. We might or might not accept that, but, per- 
sonally, I do not believe that It is correct. At any rate, 'that was 
'some considerable time ago, and I can honestly say that over a' 
very long period we have been unable to establish any violation 
by German warships of Nonveguan neutral waters which would 
justify us in going into these waters and, in turn, violating that 
neutrality. ■ « 

The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition did 
not spend a great deal of time upon the case of Finland, but 
addressed himself to rather wider matters, and he proceeded to 
make certain criticisms and suggestions for tJcaJiog with the. 
position in the future. I welcome suggestions and criticisms 
which are helpful and constructive, and I would like later on, 
before I sit down, to return to some of the things upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman touched. But I cannot, of course ignore ' 
'the fact that the greater imt of the Debate has settled upon the . 
Finnish war with Russia and the part that was played in that war 
by the present Governmeot. As a number of criticisms have 
' been made— although I do not myself think any of them touched < 
the case which I made earlier in the afternoon— I would like to 
reply to these various criticisms to the best.of my ability 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for Caithness (Sir A. 
Simclair) made a speech which seemed to me to be peevish and 
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erversc He was peevish when be was inferroplcd although 
K)st of us have to submit to intemiption and try to do so without 
jfiDs our equihbrniin He was perverse in that he persisted in 
<5 charges even though they were proved to be unfounded and 
I really think that it was a little ungenerous of him to say no word 
Jf commendation about the offer of help which I shoiv'^ wc bad 
shea to Finland and confine himseir entirely to charges of delay 
|■acllIatroB, hesitation and of cnmioal ignorance of what was really 
n-anled 

Sm A SINCLAIR. I did not say ignorance 
Tire PRIME MINISTER Oh yes Let me remind the 
ight hon Gentleman of what he said He said wc had a repre- 
enfatixc on the spot, that that representative ought to have known 
hat the situation was deteriorating and ought to have informed m 
SinA SINCLAIR I did not say that be had sot informed us,, 
nd I did not say ‘ ignorance ** 

The prime MINISTER The right hon Gentleman said 
toih , that we were ignorant and that he rather suspected that we 
lid not choose to act on the informatioo that we had 
SraA SINCLAIR I ne>er used that word TlJe right hon 
icntlemon is isienting a charge 

The prime MINISTER The right hon Gentleman m* 
ented charges and I will deal wUh the charges he made 
Sir A SINCLAIR The right hon Gentleman is inventing 
The prime MINISTER The right hon Ocntlcman is 
ettmg peevish acain He has asked questions which seem to be 
•relevant He wanted to know not only what we were doing, but 
Iso what we ought to have been doing He asked whether we 
ughl to }ia\e been planning for the Finns when they should ask 
$ to send them ami so decide what to send them whether they 
ked it or not The right hon Gentleman ascribed to us too 
rcat an influence m the counsels of the Finns and too great a part 
a be played in the war which subsequently took place between the 
‘inns and the Russians. He wanted to know wliai discussions 
ad taken place about voluntcersand what wc did about volunteers 
-ct me point out that the question of sending \-olunteers to 
‘inland could never have played a major part in any assistance 
hat the Government gave to that country As 1 informed the 
louse, we were told that trained troops vvere what Fic!d»Marshal 
•lannerhcim wunicd The volunteers were not trained troops, 
bey were troops who would have had to be trained after gelling 
\nnland and asuld never have made a serious tliiJcrtnce to ific 
Impaign if they had stood alone 
Let me refer again to the question of what our rrprcsenlalircs 
■'formed us 1 fcrgtt whether it was the right hon Gcntlenuo 
r the hon Gentleman who sits behind him who complamed 
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thit we did not have sufficiently authontative military represea 
tatives on the spot He surely must know that Brigadier ^ 
went to Finland and was there on two consecutive periods fo 
a considerable time We had from him in addition to the in. 
formation from our military attache on the spot direct informs 
tion as to what was gomg on at headquarters and what ss'as the 
view at headquarters 

The right hon Gentleman says that we must have known far 
back that the situation %vas dcierioraunc and that we ought to 
have taken steps No we did not know that The right hoQ 
Gentleman seems surprised The information (hat came to us 
up to quite a short time before the final collapse was consistently 
optimistic We were told continually that the spirit of the army 
was completely unbroken that they were confident of being able 
to hold their positions upon the Mannerheim Line that if they 
had to retire from one place they had another behind that which 
was duly fortified and m which they could continue to hold out 
and It was not until a few days before the final collapse took 
place that we were really informed that the situation was con 
sidered serious 

Mr HAROLD MACMILLAN Can the nght hon Gentle 
man indicate the time at -which this took place? Surely these 
pessimistic telegrams and information Mere coming m somewhere 
between J2th February and 25th February? The nght hon 
Gentleman speaks of Brigadier Ling, a very gallant and intelli 
gent officer but not an officer of very high rank. 

The prime MINISTER I can only speak from my know 
ledge of what took place and the information we received 1 am 
sorry the hon Member has such a poor opinion of Bngadicr 
Ling who IS a distinguished officer and on intimate terms with 
Field Marshal Mannerheim and whose reports I am sure were 
as accurate as anybody s reports wou’d have been in the circum 
stances 


Mr MACMILLAN They were pessimistic 


The prime minister I can only say what was the 
information wc got and the information was consistently opti 
mistic until a short time before the end If they had been pessi 
misUc why did they not then ask for large numbers of men to be 
s-nl 7 It was perfectly well knosvn as I have already stated 
that we only had one request for men at the end of January I 


am scry anxious in defending myself against the charges made by 
^n Members not to put myself m the position of attacking the 

Rons That u not my position at all I have no cnlicisra ' 
on^er I think they have put up a tniiatulous fight I think thee 

the lime that they made the request and if the hon Member 
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for Stockton on Tees (Mr Harold Macmillan) says that these 
;hin£s did not arrive or that we did not fulfil m full the requests 
nadc I say that I can well understand a man who was as the 
3on Member was with the Finos seeing for himself the terrific 
3dds against which they were fighting the slaughter which was 
5omg on the opportunities that were being missed because there 
tvas not the material or the men to carry out the operations — I 
tan imderstand how he must have raged because assistance was 
not forthcoming m greater quantity from Great Britain and France 
But we did not have anybody on our side taking notes all the time 
of the requests which were being made or how they were being 
fulfilled 

I stand broadly by what I said this afternoon We had a wr 
of our own to consider We had the safety of our oivn people 
to consider. Every request that was made to us for aid was 
referred m the first instance to the Ouefs of Staff to know whether 
they could consider that that aid was justified in the circumstances 
in which we found ourselves I do not mind saying (hat jf we 
liad considered fully all those things which were actially and 
properly present to the minds of the Chiefs of Staff we should 
have sent very much less than we did The Oibinct took upon 
themselves the responsibility of the nsks we were running in 
sending to Finland equipment and war material which we thought 
might possibly help them and ought allow them to bold out 
until the thaw came 

Mr HAROLD MACMILLAN I am sorry to interrupt my 
right hon Friend again but I must point out that 1 made no 
complamt except about the fact that a false impression had been 
created by the publication of figures from the French and English 
Governments which boro no relation to the actoa! quantities 
which left France or England My right hon Fr end stated that 
the Finnish Government had made repeated requests for materials 
and every one of those requests had been answered If he will 
make a careful study of the facts he will find that the average 
time between the request and the decis on to grant it or not was 
more tl^ four weeks and the average time between the decision 
to release material and its leaving this country was about the 
same — four wee^ I say that that is not the impress on given 
by my right hon Fnend s statement on I3th March or to day 

The PRIME MINISTER How can my hon Fnend possibly 
know what was the average time 7 

Mr MACMILLAN Because I have the figures 

. The prime MINISTER I say that that gives an altogether 
KfaUe picture of what happened I say that every request was 
immediately considered I cannot say— and I have never said— 
that every request was answered in full but il was immediately 
considered and m the h^t of the dangers to ouneUcs we did 
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the very utmost that vve possibly could. Let roe take the ques- 
tion of small arms ammunition, whiclr was particularly mentioned 
by the right hon. Member for Caithness and Sutherland. He 
said that only onc-thirlieth part of the ammunitioa which Wo* 
asked for arrived 

S®. A. SINCLAIR : Was despatched. 

The prime MINISTER: The hon. Member for Stockton- 
on-Tees said that none arrived before the end of the war. 

Mr. MACMILLAN: No. I did- not say that. With every 
respect, I ask my right hon. Fnend to repeat what I said. I gave 
a perfectly accurate account. 

The prime MINISTER: Will roy hon. Friend tell me 
what he said? I have said what I understood him to say* but 
I gather he did not say that. 

Mr. MACMILLAN : I was very anxious — because I believed 
it to be important in the national interests — to avoid giving actual 
figures. I made a rapid calculation, although I could have given 
the actual figures. If the figure of the total amount asked for 
was X, the total amount which belonged by this pre-emptive order 
to the Finnish Government was one-tenth of x, and the total 
amount actually Sent out was one-twentieth of x. . 

Tub prime MINISTER TheHou^ will seahow impossible 
it is to deal with the situation on.those lines, but let me say this.' 
The small arms ammunition required by the Finns was not the 
same bore as our own small arms ammunition. Therefore, it was 
a special operation to make this particular ammunition, or to alter 
our own so that it might conform with ’iheir calibre. They asked 
for very large quantities. We could not, on account of the reason 
I have given, supply enormous quantities ht once, but we did put 
into operation arrangements to manufacture this ammunition 
'according to the Finnish requirements and to send it forward in 
a continuous stream. The actual amount we dispatclied was not 
one-thirtieth, but about a quarter of what we promised. I cannot 
say how much of that arrived before the end of the war. It 
•may be true, but I do not think it is, that none arrived ; but I 
can say that it did go forward regularly week alter week,' and I 
cannot believe that a great deal did not arrive at its destination. 
That being so, there should not be any possible misappreheasion 
about something that I said this aRetnoon. The list of material 
which 1 gave to the House was of British material and while the 
expedition was a joint expedition and part of the forces would 
have been French forces, the list i gave to the House was of 
British material only. f 

As to this charge that vve were too late,' I do not know whether 
non. Members realise what an enormous amount of preparation 

~'"'ired for an expedition of this kind and character. All the 
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iroops have to be speaaHy selected , and not only specially 
Klected but specially equipped because you cannot go into 
|mpsraturcs below zero in deep snow without special clothing 
md equipment That is not the sort of equipment which we 
jenerally Xrep in slock m this country It bad therefore to be 
procured from another country and all that took time Then 
>f coarse there was all the transport which had to b" accumulated 
nd made ready for the reception of (he troops and suppl cs Hon 
Uembers will appreciate that at the present time there is a very 
a’cat strain on our shipping resources and they will realise also 
hat It IS not an easy thing to go and pick up a number of ships 
t a moments notice and make them ready for an expedition 
'f this kind K“vertbeJess it ivas done TJien these ships had 

0 be Joad^ with supplies and other ships made ready for the 
mnsport of the troops Therefore at the beginning we had to 
alculate how long it would take before we could make these 
ireparaiions and have them complete because wc did not want 
3 go cither to the Finns or Swedes or Nonvcgians and say If 
ou will do this we will have the men ready for you some time 

1 the future * We wanted to be able to say to them If you 
?jll do this we have got the whole thing ready now 

That was therefore the plan Everything was arranged 
seording to a definite time table and mto that time table we 
ad to fit this request to Finland to appeal for assistance and the 
ubsequent appeal to Norway and Sweden to perroit passage of 
ae troops It is perfectly clear that the Finnish hesitation to 
lake ihnt appeal was not a question of a technicality and not 
ecause the expedition was too small and not because the expcdi 
on was too late The reason « given m perfectly clear terms 
i the Order of the Day issued by Field Marshal Mannerh“im, 
art of which was quoted by the right hon Gentleman the Mem 
er for Oithness and Sutherland This is what he said 

Unforfunatcly the valuable prom ses of ass stance wh ch the 
i’estem Powers have given us could not be real s*d when our ncigJi 
ours concerned for their own security refused the nght for the 
•ans t of troops 

"here you have (he whole reason why Finland hesitated to make 
a appeal If she had made the appeal she would have put 
weden and Norway into that embamssmg position from which 
icy desired to be spared sind it is not unnatural perhaps in 
wt condition being so anxious to be spared that they put 
11 the pressure they could upon Finland not to make the 
ppeal 

I turn now to my right hon Fnend the Member for Devonport 
>.V WtfWf SrAs-.hr? a ioicrssin^ Ah?.' h!S spc^cy} was juir- 
yded by that of the nght hon and gallant Gcfltl"man the Mem 
er for Newcastle under Lyino (Ooloncl Wedgisxwd) because 
hile my nght hon Friend below the Gangway thought that the 
Ian of the expedition was wise the nght hon and gallant Gentle 
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man the Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme thought -it the 
maddest thing that could ever bad entered our heads. The fact 
is, of course, that there were undoubtedly dangers, uncertainties 
and difficulties connected with this expedition, and that ihej 
were formidable enough to demand careful consideration of the 
plan before we decided upon it. It would have been very logical 
to have said at the beginning, ** The uncertamty as to whether 
this plan can ever be earned out, the difficulties of maintaining 
the force so far away are so great that we cannot really do any- 
thing.'’ We could have taken that line. But would anybody 
at that time have dared to pul forward that suggestion — ^that v.t 
should deny any help to Finland that we could send through 
those two countries ? I do not think that would have been a 
very popular move. And indeed, if there was a chance of saving 
Fiidand, even at considerable risk to ourselves. 1 maintain that 
we were bound to take it. The very thing that has been said 
by so many hon. Members to-day about the result of this failure 
shows what importance they attached to saving Finland.^ There- 
fore we were fully justified in taking those risks, and in trying 
to do what we could, even at the very last momenL 

My right hon. Friend, however, says that, while accepting the 
vnsdom of the pl^,'he condemns our hesitation and vacillation 
in carrying it out. I have given the House an account which, 1 
venture to think, shows that there was neither hesitation nor 
vacillation. The plan was carefully thought out, the time-table 
was prepared, the preparations were carried through without a 
hitch. Everything was made ready, and the only reason 
the expedition never saUed was not on account of hesitation oa* 
our part ; it was on account of what I have so often repeated-^ 
because when the time came the Finns felt that they could not 
make the appeal to us in view of the fact that Sweden and Norway 
had so flatly refused to allow these troops to pass through'thcir 
countries. 

Then my right hon. Friend says that if these difiiculties existed 
in the case of troops, they did notarise in the case of aeroplanes. 

He says, and truly says, that during the last days, before the peace 
terms were signed, there was a profusion of targets wWch could 
not fail to offer success in breaking up the Russian reinforcements. 
Quite true. Jt svas just in those last days that wc had the frankest 
appeals from Finland to send a large quantity of bombers. Wc 
could only take those bombers from the defence of Ais country 
or of the Expeditionary Force in France. Nevertheless, wc con- 
sidered with sympathy the appeal which was made to us. Wc had 
to remember that those bombers could not operate without there 
first of all being preparations— ground staff, reserve of ammunition, 
means of repair. You cannot lake a whole squadron of bombers 
over to Finland, drop the bombs, and fly back again. If they 
really to be of any use, they must be provided with whatever is 
nwes^ for them to be able to operate continuously— from 
rinland, not from this country, 
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In spile of that, we were ready to supply the crews, we were 
^dy to supply a very substantial number of bombing aeroplanes, 
^•£that appeal was to be made But by that Umc we knew that 
■teotiations were going on We were not at a]} sure that the 
nghtmg would continue We could not contemplate sending a 
large number of bombers, precious to ourselves to Fi^and when, 
after all, they might fail to help the Finns and we could not get 
them back again The bombers that were promised were included 
m the list which I gave to the House Jf they were not dispatched. 
It Was because the appeal was never made to us An appeal was 
made at the last moment by the Finnish Minister to send off all 
the bombers we could make ready at once, with their pilots m 
order to give all the help we could to the Finns in their extremity 
We have a perfectly clear consaence jn this matter liie Allies, 
faced as they arc with the possibility of heavy attacks being mads 
upon them at any moment, could not ignore their responsibilities 
to ihcir own people and to the winning of the war against our 
enemy, not even to save FitUand Subject to that, we did 
all that It was possible for us to do in the tune at our 
disposal 

I want to say one or two words upon what the right hon 
Gentleman (he Leader of the Opposition said on a wider front 
He laid it down that it was our duty to this country to mcrease 
our own production to the utmost limit that was possible, to take 
all possible measures to prevent waste, and to make the fullest 
possible use of all our resources I am in complete agreement 

? ith that view With regard to two of the points on which the 
ght hon Gentleman touched, namely, the production of coal 
and the producuon of food, I want to ay— and I can say when 
an appeal is made to me in that spirit— that we recognise that 
greater and greater efforts ha\e to be made if we are to gel the 
full benefit of the possible production of this country I do not 
mmd admitting that m many respects our organisation js still 
faulty should be foolish to deny it. but what I can say is that 
we arc aware of it and arc taluog steps to fill up the deficiencies 
We are initiating new campaigns for increased production of coal 
and food, and with the help, which J know we shall get, from 
labour, I am convinced that c%en in the course of the next fortnight, 
the liouse will ^ able to sec an appreciable difference m the 
organisation of the production of coal and food In transport and 
shipping, I recognise again that there is room for improvemcm 
We have to make the utmost use of all the ships that wc require, 
and It must need the constant attention of the Ministry of Shipping 
to see not only that all the ships are m use, but that the least 
possible lime is taken in loading and discharging , and that their 
ivt s* esTWigti ta Vo TOaWt Vbie mwwf.wsw ■ix-nantiA U'paw 
^in the length of the ^oyage which is necessary to bring to our 
•ores the particular article that is required 
The right hon Gentleman suggested that too much time was 
taken in arriving at decisions/ I quite undersund that complaints 
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of that kind must continually anse but I would say to hirr 
I say It not as an excuse but as an cxphnation — that there 
very few questions which do not concern more than one Depar* 
ment and that it is absolutely impossible in the organisation 
government to make each Department a dictator If you 
to have not only a quick decision but a right decision which 
equally important you must take into accoint the results of 
decision upon the other Departments concerned That mear* 
that there must be constant communication between the Depart 
ments concerned and that In turn is bound to lead to a certain 
amount of delay Nevertheless I want him and the House 
bel eve that I have no rigid mind upon matters of administration 
and the machinery of government I have said before that it m 
not only the question of the machinery or the changing o 
machinery which has to be considered There is a right 
and a wrong time for everything Many things which may 
wrong to day may ^ nghi to morrow and if they are nghi 
to day they may be wrong to morrow A man who has a naii 
mind will never lake notice of those changes I endeavour U 
keep my mind fluid and flexible and as I find conditions change 
as I find deficiencies and faults m this direction or another It n 
my endeavour so to change the machinery of government froa 
time to time as to enable us to correct those deficiencies and tt 
make for that efficiency m working which alone can satisfy us 
Let me say once again that although there have been difTereocc! 
expressed between us this afternoon they have been differe^s 
which are on the surface of an underlying unity of purpose 
hon Member for B shop Auckland has not always a very conetJu 
tory way of putting things but he need not be under any amueh 
lest I should bo in a hurry to accept peace terms which arc not u 
conformity with those ideals of peace with which w c started tlus war 
I have said to myself that I accept and subscribe to the words 
used the other day by President Roosevelt as to what a pcact 
should be When still we had not embarked upon war I did OD 
best to avert any war at all I hoped up to the last moment, »l 
might be possible to achievcastable peace without the 
of the final struggle Now that I have entered upon that struggk 
I shall be just as determined and just as persistent during the war 
m achieving the purpose that we have m mind as 1 was m trying 
to keep the peace before the war started 


Mr MANDER CWoIvcrhampton East) impression 

left on my m nd as the result of the Debate on Tuesday is that the 
Government were found guilty pf culpable indecision and delay 
m dealmg with the question of Finland At the same time ’’ 
think w-e have had a lucky escape and I think the w 
would have been an exceedingly hazardous one With 
to the future I cannot help thinking that Russia has burnt her 
fingers very badly and has learned a very severe lesson and is not 
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that the question they are likely to ask themselves is ‘ What 4 
you do when you were neutral?* The question is not oae 
which we can give a very satisfactory reply Therefore I 
convinced that the only way by which we can get the 
and CO operation of the neutrals is by showing by our \ 
and determination that we intend to win the war m the 
possible time Itiat and nothing else will rally the neutrals 

I also want to make some reference to the economic block 
which I am sure is not nearly as strong or as effective as it 
be The agreements with neutral countries appear to have 
made on the basts of theu- re export trade to Germany on 
scale obtaining immediately before the war that is at a time w 
Germany was building up her reserves Certain features in 
agreements with Belgium and Noiway run quite contrary 
ments which were made in the last war when neutral w. 
received their own requirements only I greatly regret that 
should have so far departed from what was a wise decision ^ 
me give an example of what has been happening Figures 
recently been published of raw cotton exports from the L 
States to neutrals I will compare those for the period '' 
to November 1939, with Aose for the same period of 1938 
ask the House to note these figures Imports of raw cotton 
the Umted States m the case of Sweden increased four 
m the case of Norway and Belgium they doubled , m the 
of Holland, increased three times , in the case of YugosI 
increased by 50 per cent , m the case of Hungary 
20 times , and tn the case of Switzerland increased no less 
160 times 1 wonder what explanation the Minister of ^ 
Warfare can give for such an extraordinardy unsatisfactory «u 
of affairs 7 

Mr A V ALEXANDER (Sheffield Hillsborough) Has 
hon Member made any cbedk upon those figures m order 
ascertain how much of that represents a transfer of trade, 
done through entrepot ports like Hamburg for supplies of 
countries he names 7 I would bkc to support the trend of 
hon Member s argument but I should like mformation on 
point 


Mr MANDER I dare say there may be qualifications 
reserves about these figures but, even allowing for that, I tb 
they are sufficiently startling to call for some explanation ^ 
view of the shortage of time honrever I do not want to be 
into a discussion I would refer, bo\ve%er to new imports 
Vladivostok into Russia and possibly through to ^ 

Last January there was imported 2 OOO tons of tin against 
at all m the same period of the year before It is new tradffv, 
Germany is keying hundreds of trucks avadable on that line 
* ' transport I believe that the Govemm-nt have this 
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iDder consideration and I can only urge them to give the closest 
nought to It and act as soon and as effectively as they possibly can 
kOne of the most important questions u that of the supplj of 
ll^n ore from Sweden via Norwegian territorial waters to Germany 
Inc Prime Minister suggested the other night that the leaks and 
ne gaps m (he blockade were very small indeed compared with 
he effect of the blockade as a whole That is an untrue picture 
0 give m connection with this important item Gerimnv is 
dying for two thirds of her ore on this source of supply, on which 
icr industrial activities depend Therefore it is a matter of vital 
mportance to her and to us that action should be taken I think 
{ will be gencnlly agreed that, as far as Germany is concerned, 
AC are fully entitled under international law, to take any action, 
3y way of reprisal ive think fit because of her complete over- 
■idingof Jaw m these rmtte/s and her sinking of neutral shipping 
3ut the question of dealing with the neutrals is a different matter 
ind 1 want to present certain arguments which would justify us 
a taking action inside neutral waters 
I contend that Norway has failed to maintam the neutrality of 
hose svaters She has permitted, not withngly, the sinking of 
hree ships la her waters by German action To be specific I will 
Jive the names~fhe Themas )\aUon (Bntish) of 4 460 tons , the 
*>eptforti (British) of 4 034 (oos , and the Coroiifaha (Greek), 
>f 4, 703 tons There is the case of the y^/rmurA too You have 

bur specific cases where Norway has failed in her international 
luty But there is more tlian that Norway and Sweden were 

f ider an obligation under the Oavenant of the League to permil 
ntish and French troops to go through their (etntory to the 
lelp of Finland They refused that permission They broke 
he Coicmnt of (he League and refused to carry out an mter- 
lationaJ obligation I say that, on all those grounds there js 
ustification for the action fay us — which will be in accordance 
viih intcrraiional law— of going in and stopping those vital 
ourccs of supply for Germany, which arc being used to manu 
acture guns and ammunition to destroy British citizens In this 
onncction I should like to quote an Interesting article which 
ippcarcd in the Dally Telegraph, wntten by * Pertiaax ’ la which 
le said 



action m regard to Finland we were acting m accordance wth 
the Covenant of the League Why could we not obtain the same 
backmg for any action we may take m connection with our 

with Germany Incidentally the Pnme Minister referred to the 
fact that Finland was a neutral but of course there is no neutrality 
when the Covenant is put into operation The proposal I subflwt 
IS that we should take steps to see that the question of Germar 
aggression against Poland is brought before the League Council 
We do not want the impression created that the Council of tm 
League deals only with left wing aggressors All aggressors an 
equally objectionable whether they ere left right or centre 

Mr boo they (Aberdeen East) From time to time somii 

of us on these benches and on the benches opposite have expresseii 
cnticism of the Government during recent weeks I think I maj 
say that nobody on either side of the House doubts the goot 
intentions of the Government Their plans may also be excellent 
But what we have reason to complain of is the delay m obtainirs 
decisions from the Government on vital matters of policy Eithei 
the decision has not been given at all or it has been given too late 
When I heard the Prime Mmister in the Debate on Wednesda) 
say that ‘ we cannot be hustled * I could not help bnngmg mj 
micd back to the question for example of the Ministry of Supply 
or of the storage of raw materials about both of which subjects wt 
had many Debates in this House I could not help thinking thJ^ 
with a little more hustling then we might have found ourselves it 
an easier position to day 

The truth is and there is no use blinking it and no useful »v 
IS performed by shirking the issue that we did in fact begin this 
war, although we had plenty of warning with a shortage of raw 
matenals which in the circumstances was quite unrorgiveabl* I 
will not specify them It would not be m the public interest , bol 
hon Members know what they arc and they continue to Ihii 
day , and we arc paying the price of these shortages in the holdmi 
up of production at home and of our export trade All that \« 
want to feel sure of is that everything possible is being done now 
What IS production? Is it at the maximum If it is why have 
we still 1 400 000 unemployed? That seems to me very difTicul! 
to explain after six months of war Although there may be certaio 
technical explanations from Ihe I^inister of Labour, I feel wc 
ought not to hasc on the register 1 40o 000 unemployed after six 
months of war Administrative difTculties were increased m 
evitably but in so far as they have been due to lack ofeo-ordma 
lion and lack of centralised direction i submit that there i» a 
great responsibility on the Government, who have refused so far 
to acced- to the repeated requests of hon Members on all sides 
of the House to produce a better machinery of Government for 
the conduct of the war 

■pic hon Member who has just sat down dealt m some dcu. 
With the olTensive side of our eeanomjc policy— the blockade I 
do not propose to go into that m any detail but I would say to rcy 
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nghl hon Fr end the Minister of Economic Warfare that I for 
tny part fe™! convinced that while he has done in many respects a 
good job of work St 11 too many goods are being imported 
^5 Germany Without wishing to criticise him unfairly in any 
«ay there are one or two points to which I would ask him to d rect 
his special attention First of all u he quite satisfied that too much 
IS not going m through Trieste and Genoa'’ I think the figures 
of these ports and the increase of merchand se going in are very 
disturbing I know that we have a delicate s tuation to deal with 
here but we are perfectly entitled in view of our command of the 
' .as to take more energetic steps to stop contraband going into 
lermany wherever we possibly can 

Passing from (he purely blockade aspect to the general question 
f monetary policy I wish although I do not expect an answer 
ns afternoon to express my opinion that the fact that by this time 
ic have not blocked foreign assets in this country ts really 
candalous I do not lb ak boo Members realise that any 
orcigner except an actual enemy can sell securit es in the London 
narket and take sterUng m exchange It is surely tim m ex sting 
iircumstances that we established an absolute control of foreign 
ixchanges and blocked all foreign assets m th s country Week 
yy week we are los ng foreign exchange wh ch may ultimately 
irove to be invaluable to us and 1 would ask my right hon 
Friend whether he will be good enough to ask the Treasury to 
wnsider this point which 1 6el eve to be one of vital importance 
nd I am not alone in that 

fThere is one last point which now that we hive the pleasure 
ad pfivilee« of the presenceof the Minister of Economic Vvarfare 
. should like to mention That is the question of the Balkans and 
be Danube I am not very happy about what is go ng on down 
here and espec ally about the jwition in Ruman a Accord ng 
;o my reports Bucharest is ewarm ng with German agents and 
industrialists who are establishing an absolute economic strangle 
hold of that country and are buying up all the oil companies and 
elevators and the barges on the Danube During the last few 
months we have had a great advantage because the Danube has 
been frozen and for that reason the Germans have been unable 
to make use of that channel on a big scale The Danube is now 
beg oning to unfreeze and I would ask my nght hon Fncnd what 
steps — and they must be very vigorous steps — against Dr Clodius 
sad Dr Schacht are now to be taken We ivant to see that when 
the Danub- thaws it will not become a great channel for imports 
into Germany of vital commodities including o 1 and other raw 
matcnals We ought to leave no stone unturned to prevent that 
happening if we can possibly manage it Nobody who has any 
^wledge of what is going on m the BaUcans can feel happy about 
position doivn there I am entitled to speak on this subject 
btcause about half a dozen of us in the House on both sides have 
been pressing this question of trade with the Balkans not only 
since die war broke out but for the past two years If «e had taken 
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energetic and vigorous action m time, we should have been ui^ 
entirely different position from that m which we arc to day NV 
should those of us who feel as wc do on this and l^mdred sub 
not acknowledge the fact that we are paying for our sms 
omission not only since war broke out, but also during the crit 
months which immediately preceded it 7 We cannot get away 
from that fact t 

To follow up what the hon Member for East Wolverliamptoa 
said on the general question of foreign policy I have spent the last 
fortnight m neutral countries, and I would say to the House 
Do not let us deceive ourselves that the capitulauon of FiOiano 
has not been a senous blow to the Alhed cau^ ’ It wis a / 
serious blow both from a practical and from a psychological po 
of view I was in Switzerland when it happened and the ot# 
comment made to me was this, “ It is another example of the fa 
which befalls those neutral countries who do what you say is Ihcu 
duty ’* That is the argument we were up against The ncutra 
countries say It is all very well for you to complain of us 
look what happens when we do stand up — ^Austria r 
Slovakia, Poland, Finland It may all be quite unavoidable, 

It IS not encouraging from our point of view” That is 
argument with which we are confronted 
I would say this about the Finnish tragedy— it is a point whic 
was not really made in the Debate of Wednesday, although I fo 
that in some respects it is the roost important of all There W 
a general recognition in neutral countries that m the case < 
Fiiand we were faced with most formidable obstacles to 
her assistance and there was a presumption that those 
bad proved msup-rable (If we had stuck to the fact that we 
done all wc could in (he %vay of giving practical assistance to 
Finns and owing to the attitude of Sweden and Norway we couJ 
do no more, we could have got away without any senous loss o 
prestige The folly, m my opinion, was that at the eleventh ho«f 
when we knew that the capacity of the Finns to continue 
almost finished when they were, in fact exhausted, we proceeded 
to announce to the whole world that we were prepared to send ai 
expeditionary force to Finland if only they would ask for it Wbj 

invite a rebuff at that particular moment ? Why demonstrate 
the whole world that once again we would have liked to do it, W 
were too late? It is that which did the damage, not so rood 
the fact that wc were slow in sending materials as that at tb! 
eleventh hour we invited a rebuff by saying wc would send ^ 
expeditionary force when we ought to have Vmosvn— if we did nci 
know u wc ought to have known it, because they knew it on 
Conlment— that it was by ihcn loo late to be of any real use 
It was the ineptitude of that acuon which caused the fall of 
French Government and thal is what Worries some of us 
As I say, it Is not the mientions of the Government, which 
know to be excellent, but ibc manner of their execution, whi>-i» * 
It fault , and I believe that in the matter of the Covxmraent 
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rolicy on the whole of the Finnish business the rea[ cnticism is 
tot that we did not do what we could but (hat when we finely 
‘Sered to send an expeditionafy force it svas already too late I 
►uld say before I sit down that the one incident — and it is worth 
emenibenng hy those who are disposed to criticise hon Members 
vho press for a more energetic policy with regard to the neutrals 
-which has done us real good to Europe in recent weeks is the 
ihmark incident It has done us more good than anything else 
0 Norway as well as elsewhere But unfortunately it has not been 
bllowed up 

We are fighting for our existence against a most formidable foe 
k great Englishman once said Neglect no means , and I 
suggest that It 4S time this House followed the courageous example 
>f the French Chamb“r and insisted on the formation without 
urther delay of a War Cabinet of not mote than half a dozen men 
vithout portfoho who can devote iheir whole time and attention 
0 the conduct of the war and that these men should be chosen 
vithout any regard to personalities or parties but should be the 
lest men available for the service of the Slate at the present time 
Although this request may not at this moment find a very ready 
:cho m this House I believe that it will find a heartfelt response 
mong the ordinary men and women of this country and also in 
he armed Forces 

Mr butler The boa Memberfor East Wolverhampton 
s to be congratulated on producing a very tasty rehash of several 
^estioos which have been fully ventilated in this House up to 
late and on doing so if I may say so to bt$ usual attractive and 
ificieot manner He said that he had been in contict with the 
■outh groups all over the country The Government are fully 
aspired by ibe desires and aspirations of youth at the present 
imc but when the bon GenUcroan «ays that these youih groups 
re distrustful of those Members of the Govcmmcnl that got 
hem into the war I most mdigoantly repudiate any suggesuon 
hat It was the Members of the Government who got this country 
nto war Let is place this blame feuly and squarely where it 
jelongs that is on the leaders of Nazi Germany v ho with their 
•enseless ambition and ruthless activities have necess tated the 
3nlish Empire ns ng as one mao to defend the ideals and manner 
if living m which we all unitedly bclioc Those are the shoulders 
ipoQ which the guilt fbr landing us as the hon Gentleman 
Icscribed it into this war must be laid 

My hon friend the Member for East Aberdeen (Mr Boothby) 
ind (he hon Member for East WolVerhampton raised one or two 
Joints about the economic blockade I have the benefit of the 
'noral and indeed of the physical support of the M nister for 
itonomic Warfare There is not lime for two Ministers to 
redress the House and therefore I shall not spoil the cxcellert 
xmmand of his subject which roy hon Fnend has by giving a 
vers on of the answer which he will no doubt give better than I 
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can but I will say that the points raised by the hon Gentleman 
are valid and serious points T can assure lum that they ft U i 
have my hon Friend s attention and taking the question of 
cotton exports I can inform the House that this question is -ir 
actively attended to at the moment and its importance and serious , 
ness realised There are various considerations and a very 
important one was quite nghtly put forward by the right hon 
Gentleman opposite namely the question of the entrepot trade 
But there are also considerations such as market conditions and 
the rush to buy before a possible rise in prices which have affected 
the amount of cotton exports going into the vanous ncutnu 
countries to which the hon Member for East Wolverhampton 
referred The hon Gentleman raised the qvestion of the trade 
passing through Vladivostok and there again the matter is being 
actively considered by His Majesty s Government He olso 
raised the question of the blocking of foreign assets That too 
is being dealt with as is also the question of the Balkans In 
referring to Rumania I would like to assure my hon Friend the 
Member for East Aberdeen that the Germans are not getting if 
all their own way m that part of the world 

The hon Member Tor East Wolverhampton referred to the 
question of iron ore from Sweden and he asked that the importance 
of this commodity in the German industry should be borne ih 
nund I can assure him that that is the case He also raised the 
question of whether in giving our help to Finland we could nol 
have insisted that Noruay and Sweden should give passage to oat 
troops under Article 16 Section 3 of the Covenant As 
House will remember that lays down that the nation concerned 
should gise right to the passage of troops across tls territory The 
answer to that I think is that the Norwegian and Swedish Govern 
ments and indeed the Scandinavian Goxernments as a whole had 
alrwdy made their attitude on this subject perfectly clear f 
went to Geneva m December on behalf of the Government to the 
meeting at which Russia was expelled from the League m view 
of her attack upon Finland There were Debates upon a League 
Resolution which was then passed It was legitimate at lhal 
time to hold that the full application of Article 16 was not excluded 
from that resolution but the representative of Sweden made a 
specific statement on behalf of himself and the other Scandinavian 
States in which he pisde — and these are his words 
* Every reservation in so far as the resolution Involves any measure 
coming wilhm the scope of the system of sanctions 
Mr MANDER It was purely a unibtcral action 
Mr BUTLER Whether it was a unilateral action or not, tti 
fact is that that represented the attitude of the Scandinavia 
States and under the circumstances, we did. o/at. tba*. vNj 
purpose would be served in pressing those Governments to asso 
to a position such as the hon GentlemaD desires when they ha 
already stated their attitude This docs not mean that wc accej 
their attitude but it does mean that in considering this questio 
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/rom the particuhr angle that the hon Gentleman suggests we 
n3d no aItcrnat^s^5 but to understand the position in which these 
governments placed themselves In a previous question the 
Gentleman wanted us to refer the Polish case to the League 
and he said that if wc did that, starUng svith Article 17 and then 
bnngms mlo operation Article 16 this would automatically cut 
ofT exactly what Germany desires to enable her to carry on the 
prosecution of the war That again I think is a misunderstand 
ing of the present position If nc had merely to mvokc Article 16 
and trust that the neutnis concerned would automaiically cut off 
all the commodities necessary to Germany for the successful 
prosecution of the struggle it would indeed be any easy world 
But X recommend the hon Gentleman to resect to a close study 
of the League of Nations documents of which I have a healthy 
cxhibiUon here and to revive his memory to read for instance 
whaX happened when the principles of the Covenant were reviewed 
m September 1938 He will sec that there was no agreement as 
to the automatic application of Article 16 such as he expects, 
and in fact, had we taken the action that he suggests it would be 
most unlikely that we should have achieved the object he has in 



Covenant, to which I have referred, let us remember that in all 
the discussions the spirit of the Covenant has remained mtact, 
and It IS that spirit whidi should animate our attitude at the 
present time If we recall to the neutrals the years during whicj 
we worked together at Geneva, I feel sure that that wll be tin 
most effective way If we do it in company with our ally France, 
if we devote our attention to developing Anglo French co 
operation and if on our side of the wall we develop our view o, 
Western civilisation as opposed to the barbarity which has taker 
place on the East side of that wall, that, 1 thmk, will be at 
initiative which will create conlidcnce in the cause that we havt 
taken up 


CHAPTER rV 

TOF HOUSE OF COMMONS DEMANDS A CHANGE 

^ 2nd April, 1940 

Tire PRIME MINISTER (Mr Chamderlain) .TheHousi 
will desire to hear something of the last meeting of the Supremf 
War Council m London on 28th March This meeting gave u 
an opportunity to welcome M Paul Reynaud for the first timi 
since he became President of the Council He was, however 
already well known to us and to the general public m this countrj 
for his great work as Mimster of Finance, for the part he played ir 
bnnging about the Anglo French Financial Agreement of Iasi 
December, and for his untiring deyotion to the common cause 
which unites our two countnes 

The Supreme War Council reviewed the developments m the 
strategic situation since their last meeung, and took vanoui 
important decisions regarding the future line of action of the 
Allies This IS not the occasion to reveal the terms of those 
decisions, but I dare say the House will have no great difficulty in 
guessing at the general nature and tenour of the discussions whi^ 
were so harmoniously conducted 
In the meantime what emerged from the meeting and was dis- 
played to the pubhe eye was the solemn declaration to which the 
two Governments set tbcir hands In recent months the coUabo 
ration and unity of purpose between this country and France has 
been growing ever closer I have already mentioned the financial 
agreemenr ihsr Uecemder Since then we have expanded our 
arrangements to cover commercial questions, and the supply of 
murutions. and only the other day ray right hon Fnend, the 
t-olonial Secretary, met his French colleague m Pans where they 
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{ogether agreed on plans for the closest co-operation m the colonial 
sphere By the solemn declaration our two Governments have 
now extended the scope of these arrangements to all sphere? 
SflectiBg the interests and security of the two nations The 
decbraticm, which was issued on 28th March, reads as follows 

“The Government of the French Republic and His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland mutually undertake that during the present war they will 
neilher negotiate nor conclude an armistice or treaty of peace except 
by mutual agreement 

“They vmdeitake not to discuss peace terms before reachmg com 
ptete agreement on the conditions necessary to ensure to each of them 
an -dfective and lasting guarantee of their security 

“ Finally, they undertalce to mamtain, after the conclusion of peace, 
a community or action in all spheres for so long as may be necessary 
to safeguard their security and to effect the reconstruction with the 
assistance of other nations, of an international order which will ensure 
the liberty of peoples, respect for law, and the maintenance of peace 
in Europe *’ 

If this declaration had dealt only with the conduct of the war 
It nughi have been criticised as unnecessary m view of the complete 
unity of purpose already existing between the ^vo countries But 
It goes (hr beyond the expression of Bntisb and French dctermina* 
tioa to fight together fora common victory, and provides rorcon< 
tmuous Aoglo-Frencb eo operation to the establishment of peace 
and IQ the rceonstniction of an international order designed to 
ensure the liberty of peoples, respect for Jaw and the nmotcnaace 
of peace in Europe 

The House will have observed the two salient features of the 
dcclamtioQ, namely, first, that any proposals for peace whatever 
their source, would not even be discussed before this country and 
France had reached full agreement on the requirements for a true 
peace safeguarding iheir own security and that of the other free 
nations of Europe And, second, that, after the conclusion of 
peace, while the assistance of other nations will be welcomed in 
the reconstruction of Europe, Annlo French community of 
action wilt be maintained m all spheres so long as may be necessary 
to effect and consolidate this reconstruction 

I would Uke to say a word here of our Polish Allies to whom we 
are already bound not to make peace except by common agree- 
ment My nght hon Fnend the First Lord of the Admiralty 
spoke eloquently the other evening of the Poles and m particidar 
of the prowess of the units of the Polish Navy at present operating 
with the Royal Navy Divisions of the Polish Army are re- 
forming m France and Polish airmen are being trained both in 
JLbi? rteuwAT' J!M} .w Jvrasvr? Wr Am jtnnfWr JU J.hai AbfLse Jhrccs 
^vill giw a good account of themselves in the common struggle in 
"tvhich Nve are now engaged 

Returning now to the meeting of the Supreme War Council, 
the picture which was presented to the Allies by the present 
situation was of a Germany putting her own interpretation on the 
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obligations of neutrals and accompanying it by threats of the dire 
consequences which might result to them from failure to comply 
with German demands This problem which Germany has 
raised of a double standard of neutrality is one which w'e and 
neutrals now have to face The policy of the Allies has been 
determined by a scrupulous regard for neutral rights whereas 
Germany has not hesitated to destroy neutral property and murder 
the nationals of neutral States whenever it suited her policy to do 
so She Iras not scrupled to threaten the invasion of neutral 
countr es n order to prevent them taking steps to assist their 
ne ghbours against aggression or to protect their owm interests 
Our respect for neutral rights and our sympathy for the pract cal 
difficulties of neutrals must not blind us to the fact that any aid 
they may g ve to Germany might if earned far enough render 
them m the end liable to the hideous fate that has overtaken the 
previous victims of German policy 

If we are to bring this war to a close with the t^ast possible 
destruction and dislocat on of our common spiritual and mater al 
civilisat on we must deprive Germany of the malcnals most 
esswitial for the prosecution of her aggressive policy The All cs 
are therefore detennmed to prosecute the economic war to the 
utmost of their po ver Already much has been accomplished 
Negotiations for war trade agreements have been successfully 
concluded with Norway Sweden Iceland Belgium and Holland 
and an agreement with Denmark has been signed this afternoon at 
the Foreign Office Discussions are also proceeding in Pans foi* 
a similar agreement between the Allies and Switzerland ana 
commercial agreements of an important character have been 
reached With Spam Greece and Turkey Wc have been happy to 
welcome to this country Monsieur Bclm Vice Governor of the 
National Bank of Yugoslavia, who is at present m Ixndon for 
economi'" and fmancal discussions and a miss on is expected 
shortly from Rumania to discuss a revis on of the existing Payments 
Agreement \Nc arc also looking forw'ard to the visit to this 
country at tne end of the week of Monsieur Georges Monnet the 
French Mm ster of Bio kade All the war trade agreements mto 
which we have entered conlam stipulations regulating the exports 
of neutral countnes own domesuc produce to Germany For 
example these sUpulations provide for the stnet limitation of the 
export to Germany of the fats esscnl al to her war effort 
Another weapon in our armoury is that of purchase It is 
obviously out of the question to purchase the ent re exportable 
surplus of Germany s neighbours, but concentrat on on certain 
selected commodit es such as TOinerals fats and oil is to an ever 
increasmg extent reducing the supply of these commodities avail 
able for Germany For instance we h-ve completed axranec 
ments to purchase the entire exportable surplus of Norway i 
current catch of whale o 1, and though it is preferable that I should 
not go into detail I can say that Allied purchases of minerals in 
South Eastern Europe have been on a large scale Bntish trade 
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wth a number of Germany s neutral ne/ghbours is undoubtedly 
capable of being substantially developed and I look forward to an 
\ntens fication of trade eachaDges to our munnl benefit At the 
<ame time the countries concerned must realise that we cannot 
agree to make available to them products drawn from Empire 
sources unless in return they are prepared to give us guarantees 
as to the limitat on of their future trade wth Germany 

Most important of all the weapons of our economic warfare is 
the employment of our sea power and the All es are determined 
to continue and intensify the use of this weapon to the full His 
Majesty s ships bavealready taken certain practical steps to interfere 
with the unimpeded passage of Gennan cargo ships from Scandi 
navia These operations i«ve been carried out m close proximity 
to German naval bases, showing once again how empty are the 
German boasts that the control of the North Sea has passed into 
their hands Other measures arc under considerai on The 
House may be assured that we have not yet reached the limit of 
aur effective operations in this reg on the scene of the sinking of 
so many neutral ships and the murder of so many neutral seamen 
Our attention has also recently been drawn to the possibility that 
Germany may have been finding ways and means of mcrcasiDg 
her supplies from neutral sources by routes confined to the land 
and hitherto hardly used We have carefully reviewed (be s tua 
turn and we intend to take suitable measures I may remind 
hon Members in this connection that Hts Majesty s ships have 
recently stopped m Far Eastern svaters Soviet ships suspected of 
tairyiQg contraband dcstiocd for Germany na Vladnostock 

We have heard a great deal recently of possible deielopipents 
m South Eastern Europe It has even been suggested by German 
propaganda that it is our aim to disturb the peace of the Balkans 
This is of course untrue and we arc confident that our Agree 
ments with Turkey have on the contrary contributed most effect 
ivcly to mainiam peace and security m South Eastern Europe In 
order to examine (he many urgent problems both political and 
economic presented by the situation m South Eastern Europe 
it has been decided as the House is aware Jo summon to London, 
for purpose of consultation Hts Majesty s Ambassador at Angora 
and His Majesty s Ministers at Athens Belgrade Bucharest Sofia 
and Budapest They will be in London early next week Wc 
shall also have the advantage of the presence in London at (hat 
time of Sir Percy Loraine His Majesty s Ambassador m Rome 
who will be on short leave of absence I am sure that the House 
Will welcome this in native which we hope will have fruiiful 
results both for the Allied causfc and for the maintenance of peace 
and security in that area 

Each successive meeting of the Supreme War Council has 
tlllustrated more clearly the strength of the ties bind ng this country 
and Franco together The Supreme War Council is m fact the 
outstanding example of Anglo French collaboration in all spheres 
of which the solemn declaration published on 2Sih March is the 
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most recent development. It is our hope that these meetings may 
be held more frequently and at more regular intervals not only to ^ 
forward the prosecution of the war but ^so to enable us to petiect 
the machinery which will be required for consolidating 
peace at the end of the war 

Mr ATTLEE (Limehouse) Weweremterestedtohearfrom 
the Prime Minister the account of the Supreme War CounCTl I 
think that c\ cry one of us realises that in this ^va^ w e must act in 
the closest possible collaboration with our ally France I was glad 
to know that that collaboration is not to stop at the end of the wax 
Much of the trouble from which we arc suffering to day arose 
through a imsunderstanding bictwcen Bntam and France after 
victory had been gamed in the last war Our task is not merely 
to win the war but to win the peace and I welcome the declaration 
that France and Britain together with other nations, will have to 
build up conditions which will make a new international order 

The Prime Minister alluded to the position of the neutral 
States 1 am quite convinced that the opinion in all the demo 
cracies is ovcnvhelmingly on our side They know perfectly well 
that we are fightmg their battle When they talk of international 
law they know quite well that there will be no more international 
law if we do not win but only the law of the jungle enforced by 
the brute power of the Nans At the present time they are 
actually suffering heavy losses although they are at peace \Ve on 
this side of the House are second to none m our support of the 
principles of international law , we stand for international law 
but if we are to preserve international law we must see that 
enemy do not use mternational law as a cloak for their own designs 
I believe that the neutral peoples will quite understand that wt 
have to review tlus matter not only on the short view but on the 
long view We have to consider how far some neutral States arc 
free agents in this matter Above all we have got to preserve 
international law by defeating the aggressor and I hope we shalf 
have Ac very closest consultations with all neutral States on thb 
matter 1 think looking back on the past that as has been said so 
often, a united stand on behalf of international law ou^l to have 
been taken long ago and to day we must get into the closest 
collaboration with all those peoples who are standmg for the rule 
of law 

The Prime Mmister said many matters were discussed and I 
think we can all guess what they were He went on to talk par 
ticularly of economic warfare It is abundantly clear that we 
must make that economic warfare effective We must stop leaks 
m the blockade whether they are in the Far East or nearer at hand 
We must also exercise to the full our financial power A very 
valuable weapon m that regard u the buying up of resources I do 
not think that was done nearly vigorously enough m the early 
of the war I do not believe it was always done m lime Wc 
ought to be assured that the Ministry of Economic Warfare has 
sufficient scope m carrying out this policy I hope that it is not 
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thwarted by other Departments, that there is ao “ dead hand ”of 
the Treasury intervening ; because, after all, extensive purchases 
on a war basis are a matter in which tunc is of vitaJ importance 
OdIks there is someone who can decide at once, you may lose the 
mance, or have to pay very dearly for things which could have 
been bought more cheaply only a week of two before I believe 
that we have lost some chances in that way, but I hope we shall 
lose none lo the future 

lam glad to see that an Agreement has been arrived at with 
Denmark We want to help the neutrals, and we can best do it 
by these close agreements 1 welcome also the Prime Minister s 
Aords With regard to our Polish allies and their forces in the field, 
md I hope we shall also never forget the other people who arc on 
3ur Side although they cannot speak so loudly, the Czechs Many 
3f the Germans, too, who cannot speak, are. I believe, really on 
3ur Side But the Poles to-day bav^ their forces actually in the 
field and everybody knows the valour of the Polish nation I ha\'e 
me final word to say on the question of our policy We want to 
see a Vigorous policy earned out both in the economic and m the 
liplomatic fields I hope that the consultations with the Ministers 
ind Ambassadors will be fruitful We wish to see no extension 
3f the war, we wish to bring it to an end as soon as possible, and we 
an do that by getting all the neutral nations to understand that 
:he war concerns them because we are fighting for tbeir lives as 
well as for our own 


GERMAN INVASION OP NORWAY AND DENhfARK 
9Ui April, 1940. 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr- CnxmHRUMN) The House 
vill bo aware that Germany has to day invaded Denmark and 
l^orway Ever since the beginning of the present War she has 
ittempted to dominate Scandinavia and to control both the 
xiliiical and economic pobey of the Scandinavian States Her 
jressurc on those States has been steadily increasing and as is now 
veil known, she claimed and exercised the right to dictate Ihctr 
5olicy towards Tinland during the Finnish-Soviet War The 
flouse Will recall that, in the statement which I made at the end 
>r that war, on !9th March, I used the following words m speaking 
if the struggle . 

“ kVhal 18 the result lo Scandioavia 7 The security of Finland has 
lone but has the security of Norway and Sweden been preserved? 
3n the contrary, the danger has been brought closer than c«r to 
hose two countries, till to-day it stands upon their doorsteps ” 
kflcr expressing sympathy with those States to whom 1 said that 
fte issue of war would not be a matter if udilTercnce, I concluded * 

** Nothing win or can save them but a deleminaiion to defend 
henue]>es and to join with otfaen who are ready to aid them In their 
letencc ’* 
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Some of ray listeners then may have thought those words 
exaggerated, but now we see the fulfilment to the letter of the ^ 
prophecy they contained Since that date the situation has 
further devloped As was pointed out m the statement issued 
His Maicsty s Government yesterday, the German GovemineDt 
have claimed and exercised the right to destroy n*^utral, and par 
ticularly Scandinavian ships on the seas around this country, by 
all the means in their power, but at the same time, they have 
insisted upon the strictest observation of the rules of neutrality 
where this would provide some advantage to them, as it did in 
Norvxegian waters The Alhes then decided that they could not 
acquiesce indefinitely in this state of affairs, and having given notice 
to the Norwegian Government that they reserved the right to take 
such measures as might be necessary to redress the balance thus 
weighted against them they laid minefields in Norwegian watcis 
so as to prevent the unhindered passage of German traffic through 
them, while in no nxiy interfering with normal Norwegian trade 
At no time did the Allies contemplate any occupation of Scandi 
navian territory so long as it was not attacked by Germany Any 
allegations by Germany to the contrary are pure invention and ha'® 
no foundation in fact 

The German Government have now issued a staiement to the 
effect that they have decided to take over the protecuon of Deo 
rrark and Norway German motorised and armed forces crossed 
the Danish frontier at daybreak and a considerable area of Danish 
temtory is in German occupation Their troops are reported to 
have landed at Copenhagen this morning His Majesty s C 
ment have learned that the German Minister at Oslo, early to day, 
made a forma] demand for the surrender of Norway to Gcrmat^, 
stating that in the event of refusal all resistance would be crushed 
This demand, was, of course, immediately refused by the Nor- 
wegian Government, as they have officially declared We have 
now heard that fighting has already started, and there are Press 
reports that Oslo and Chnstiansand have been bombed German 
troops have landed on Norwegian icniiory at various places 

It IS asserted by the German Government that their invasion of 
Nonvay was a reprisal for the action of the Allies in Norwegian 
temtona! waters This statement will, of course, deceive no one 
So elaborate an operation, involving simultaneous landings at a 
number of ports by troops accompanied by naial forces, requires 
planrung long in advance! and the information which is now' 
coming to hand clearly indicates that it was not only planned, but 
was already in operation, before the mines were laid in Norwegian 
waters The facts of the German operation, which arc becoming 
public property, suffice in themselves to prove what I have just 
said It IS reported that, among others, the Norwegian port of 
Trondheim has been invaded by German armed forces this 
morning. The distance from the nearest German port, Cuxhaven, 
to Trondheun is nearly 700 miles ; and, assuming that the expcdi- 
tiOQ started immediately after the announcement of the mining 
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operations within Norwegian temtona! waters they could not yet 
have arrived There is, therefore, no doubt that the German plans 
^ the invasion of Norway and Denmark were made and put into 
operation long before the Allied mming of Norwegian territorial 
waters 

It remains to say that Hts Majesty's Government have at once 
assured the Norwegian Government that in view of the German 
invasion of their country. His Majesty s Government have decided 
forthwith to extend tbeir full aid to Norway . and have iniimated 
that they will fight the war in full association with them Powerful 
units of the Nnvy are at sea Hon Members will realise that it 
would not be in the pubbe interest to give details at this stage 
as to any operations in which they are now engaged Needless to 
say, wc are facing this new menace to the independence of free 
peoples in the closest collaboration with the French Government, 
whose forces arc operating logethcr with our own J have no 
doubt tlia t this further rash and cruel act of aggression w ill redound 
to Germany 3 disadianwec, and contnbule to her uUimate defeat 

Mr ATTLEE (Limchouse) I should like, first of all, to 
express vvbat I believe is the feeling of all of us of our sympathy 
With the people of Denmark and of Norway, two of the most highly 
civthscd nations in Europe, who are now attacked by the most 
barbarous It is clear that adherence to a policy of strict neutrality 
does not saveany State from ^mgattacked by the German Govern* 
ment It Is abundantly clear that never hav e the German Govern* 
i«enl accepted the neutrality of these countries as entitling them 
to safety, because it is clear that the. plans for their invasion must 
have been prepared a long time ahead, ready to be put into opera 
lion whenever the Germiio Oovemment so decided U is another 
instance of utterly brutal agtression 



prompt swift and cfTcctive In that action certainly we at anj 
rate shall support the GQ%emment 
Mr MANDER (Worverhamptofl East) H**s the Prime 
Minister any information with regard to the alleged i 
by Germany of Bergen and Narvik? It is obviously in the minds 
of Members as a whole that it is a remarkable thing that this expcd 
tion should have taken place while the British Fleet held the sens 
No doubt in due course some explanation of that will be given 
but at the moment it is extremely puzzling 
The other po nt I want to put is this When the Russian 
on Finland took place there was an immediate meeting of tne 
Council of the League of Nations I wish to ask whether any 
proposal has been made from either Norwegian or other quarters 
that that precedent should be followed and similar action taken 
The prime MINISTER My informat on is that GermM 
forces have landed at Bergep T^ere have been some rcp<^ 
about a similar landing at Narvik but I am very doubtful whcinw 
those arc correct As to the actions of the Navy I am sure tne 
House will wish to reserve its judgment until it is in possess oa 
of further information and that it certainly would not wish to make 
criticisms upon the action of the Navy With regard to the meet 
mg of the League of Nations no suggestion has yet ^en ^ae 
to us about any meeting and 1 would say generally that first tt inP 
must come first There are other things which I think would w 
more effective than summoninga meeting of the League of Nations 
Mr GALLAGHER (Fife West) I tried to impress on ti 
House at the time of Munich and now that disaster is threatenini 
to come on the whole of Europe I want to ask whether it is possibls 
to get this House representing as it does the people of the country 
seriously to discuss a complete change of Government in order 
to get a Government that will seek to save the young manhood 
of this country and bring the war to a speedy end instead of 
concerning itself with spreading the war [Interruption ] 

Sm RICHARD ACLAND (Barnstaple) We cannot always 
prevent acts of aggression now as we know but I think it is 
important that this nation should take a consistent moral attitude 
to all acts of aggression In the case of the German attack on 
Poland we used our full resources and in the case of the attack 
on Finland we passed a resolution at the League and id givt 
a certain amount of matenal help while we were ready to gtw 
more In this case now we are ^ing to do all we can but there 
is another act of aggression wh cb is going on m the world to-day 
and that is the Japanese aggression aga nst Ch na [Intern ption ] 
It IS all very well for Members to jeer at that The people of this 
country will not understand it if the Government try to take one 
line in the case of one set of aggressors and an entirely diffctcnl 
line in the case of another aggressor at the other end of the world 
Mr THORNE (Plaistow) In view of the present temper of 
♦tia «ouse I think the best thing we can do is to adjourn now 
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JOth April 1940 

Tire PRIME MINISTER (mr OiAmERLAiN) I do not 
propose to day to make any gcRera! statement oo the naval aspects 
of the war, as J hope it ujJI be possible for one to be made by my 
right hon Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty to morrow 
when perhaps more information than wc now possess will have 
come to hand The House however will probably wish to hear 
the account which I have just rccciwd of the fierce action fought 
by (he British destroyers against the German force m Narvik this 
morning. Five British destroyers steamed up the fiord and 
engaged six German destroyers of the latest and largest type, 
which were also supported by the shore batteries and guns newly 
mounted ashore His Majesty s ship Hunter was sunk, and the 
Hardy w'as so severely injured that she had to runashore and become 
a wreck The Hotspur also received serious damage and the 
destroyer Hostile sli^t damage The remaining vessel the 
Havock, was untouched 

After a most determined action against a supenor force with 
larger and more modem ships and m the face of gunfire from the 
shore the damaged Hotspur withdrew covered by the other two 
destroyers TTic enemy appeared m no condition to attempt 
pursuit One 1 600 ton German destroyer was torpedoed, and 
believed sunk and three were left heavily hit and burning It is 
perhaps not less Important that su merchant ships, suspected of 
aontauiing the unloaded stores of the German expedition were 
sunk m the action by (he Bnttsh destroyers. On the way out, 
Ihey met the German ship Ravensfcid which was found to bo 
carrying the reserve amumtion of the landed German forces 
This vessel was blown up The House will naiurhlly not expect 
me to deal In any way with further operations 

Mr J MORGAN Was not a heavy gale blowing at the same 
time giving added glory to the episode ’ 

llthApnl 1940 

Tub first LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY (Mr 
OiuRaiiu.) The strange and unnatural calm of the last few 
weeks was violently broken on Monday morning by the German 
invasion of Norway and Denmark This crime had, of course 
been long and ebboratcly prepared and it was actually set in 
motion in tho last week of March. For several months past wc 
havTs reccivxd information of Urge numbers of German merchant 
ships being fitted as transports and of numerous small vessels 
bciagasemblcdmvarious&ICicpoftsand also in the river mouth 
of the Dbe But no one could tell when th*y would be used or 
against wlvai peaceful country they would be used llolbnd 
^Ttirafi Norway and Sweden were ss rf seenterf aH evitisNy 
;lnble to a sudden brutal capricious and many case, unprovoked 
attack. tSTiich would be select as the first VKtim or when the 
blow would be struck remained locvitabJy, a matter of pure 
speculation. 
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The Nazi German Government is accustomed to spreading 
through its channels a continuous flow of threats and rumours. 
These are put forth by all their agents in neutral countries, by 
the “ hangers-on ” of their legations and by their . > . ' ' - 
and backers, wherever they may be found. [Interruption.] I am 
sure my remarks have, particularly, no personal aspect. All these 
countnes have been threatened, and as the German Government 
are not restrained by law or scruple, and as they have an obvious 
preference for striking at the weak rather than the strong, all the 
small countnes on their borders were, and still are, in a high state 
of alarm. Even those neutrals who have done the most to placate 
Germany, and have been the greatest aid to her, could not feel 
any sense of secunty tliat they would not be attacked without 
any reason or witiiout any warning, swiftly overrun, reduced to 
bondage and pillaged of all their property, especially all eatables. 
Fear was, therefore, general in ^ these unfortunate countries, 
and none of them could tell, and none of us could tell, -which' 
one of them would be the next to be devoured. 

In the small hours of Monday morning w’c learned that Nonvay 
and Denmark had drawn the unlucky numbers in this sinister 
lottery. Denmark, of course, had special reason for apprehension, 
not ody because she was the nearest and the weakest of Germany’s 
neighbours, but because she had a recent treaty with Germany 
guaranteeing her from all molestation and because she was engaged 
in active commerce both with Germany and Great Britain, the 
continuance of which in time of war had been foreseen by Ger* 
many, and was guaranteed by spcdal trade arrangements ’ 
the German and Danish Governments. This, obviously, placed 
her in a position of peculiar danger. The extraordinary con- 
figuration of the Nonvegian western coast provides a kmd of 
corridor, or covered way, as everyone knows, through which 
neutral trade and German ships of all kinds, warships and others, 
could be moved to and fro through the Allied blockade, within 
the territorial waters of -Norway and Sweden, until they were under 
the effective protection of the German home Air Force in North 
Germany. They could go to and fro along this route without 
molestation. , < 

The existence of this geographical and legal covered way has been 
• the greatest disadvantage which we have suffered and the greatest 
advantage whidh Germany has possessed in her efforts to frustrate 
the British and Allied blockade. Warships moved up and down 
it as they thought it convenient. U-boats used it as they thought 
fit. Stray German liners and merchant ships, trying to get back 
to Germany from outer seas, followed this route, which is over 
800 miles long, and can be entered or quitted at any convenient 
point. There has been no greater impediment to the blockade of 
Germany than this Nonve^n corridor. It was so in the last 
jrar, and it has been so in this war. Therefore, the British Navy 
has been forced to vvatch an endless procession of German and 
neutral ships carrying contraband of all kinds to Germany, which 
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at any inoineDt they could ha\6 stopped but which they ntrc 
forbidden to touch by those very same conventions of mtemational 
bw which Germany, m this war, as m the last has treated with 
the utmost perfect contempt During the last war when we were 
associated mib the United States the Allies felt themselves so 
deeply injured by this covered way then being used specially for 
U boats setting out on their marauding expeditions that the 
British French and United States Governments together induced 
the Norwegians to laya mioeheid in their temtonil waters across 
the covered way in order to prevent the abuse by U boats of this 
channel It was only natural that the Admiralty since this war 
began should have brought this precedent— although it is not 
exactly on all fours and there arc some differences— this modem 
and highly respectable precedent to the notice of His Majesty s 
Government and should have urged that we should be allowed 
to lay a minefield of our own in Norwegian terntonal waters in 
order to compel this traffic which was passing in and out to 
Germany to come out into the open sea and take a chance of being 
brought into the contraband control or being captured as enemy 
prize by our blocknding squadrons and flotillas It was only natural 
and It was only nght that His Majesty s Government should have 
been long reluctant to incur the reproach of even a technical viola- 
tion of international tiw After all we are seeking to establish the 
reign of international law and anyone can see the dilemma upon 
which those who have to consider theso matters *ire liable to be 
impded tn such a situation as that It is intolerable that the good 
pfcatue should suffer by respecting the conventions which those 
who champion the bad cause have profited by tearing to pieces 
But gradually asthiscrue! deadly war has deepened and darkened 
the feeling grew that it was placing an undue burden upon the 
AIbcs to allow this traffic to continue and that it was imolenble 
to watch week after week the ships passing down this comdor 
carrying the iron ore to moke the shells which will strike down 
the young men of France and Britain m the campaign of 
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of troops and ships had begun before ibe British and French miOT* 
fields were laid. No douhi they suspected they were going to b 
laid. It must indeed have appeared incomprehensible to tbw 
that they bad not been laid Jong before. They therefore dcciw' 
in the last sscck of March to use the Norwegian corridor to scb< 
empty ore ships northward, filled with military stores and Gcnna 
soldiers, concealed below decks, m order at the given moment t 
seize the various ports on the Norwegian seaboard nhitA the 
considered to ha^e military value. They also set in motion tt 
invading forces which they had long prepared against the innocc*: 
neutral Countries— or against two of the innocent neutral countnt 
because there arc others not yet affected — who had helped ibcr 


in so many ways. 

I here must say a word about Norway. We have the 
profound sympathy with the Norwegian people. We have uno« 
stood the terrible dilemma in which they have been placed. ^ Tho 
sentiments, like those of every other small country, were with tc 
Allies. They writhed in helpless anger while scores of their sbif 
were wantonly sunk and many hundreds of their sailors crueii 
drowned. They realise fully that their future independence an 
freedom arc bound up with the victory of the Allies. ,But tt 
fccVtJig of powcricssflcss in ihe niffticss grip of Nazi wrath mac 
them hope against hope until the last moment -that at least tb» 
soil and their cities would not be polluted by the tramping c 
German marching columns or their liberties and their livelihoo 
stolen away by foreign tyrants. But this hope has been in vait 
Another violent outrage been perpetrated by Nazi German 
against a small and friendly Power, and the Norwegian Govemmer 
and people are to>day in arms to defend Aeir hearths and home 
We shall aid them to the best of our ability, we shall conduct tt 
war in common with them, and we shall make peace only whe 
their rights and freedom are restored. In their very large, wih 
mountainous country — frecdom/it b said, dw ells in the mouniair 
— in their very large country, sparsely populated, but ruggeo 
and full of positions where free man can shelter and can fighk 
they should be able to maintain vigorous and prolonged resistance, 
costing enonnous labour to those who wish to subjugate them W 
tyranny. 

But what an crumple this Nonvegian episode is to other neutral 
countries. What an eiiample it b of the danger of supposing ttat 
fnendly relations with Germany, or friendly assurances froni 
• Germany, or treaties of any kind, or friendly offices rendered to 
Germany, or advantages given to Germany — what a danger to 
suppose that any of these are the slightest protection against a 
murderous onslaught the moment it b thought by Germany that 
cazs ba gaiond. by Is Vhe Norwegfi^* 

Government had not been so very strict and severe in > - 
their neutrality against usand in living their conldoroDea to C 
man operanora and machinations, and if they had entered into 
confidential relations with us, it would have been very easy to givt ' 
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them more timely and moreopportune support than is now possible 
It IS not the slightest use blaming the Allies for not being able to 
give substantial help and protection to neutral countries if they are 
held at arm s length by the neutral countries until those countnes 
are actually attacked on a scicntiDcally prepared plan by Germany, 
and I trust that the fact that the strict observance of neutrality 
by Norway has been a contributory cause of the sufferings to 
which she is now exposed and in the limits of aid which We can 
give her will be meditated upon by other countnes who may 
to morrow, or a week hence, or a month hence find themselves 
the Victims of an equally elaborately worked out staff plan for their 
destruction and enslavement 

I now address myself to the question which I believe has been 
asked in some quarters, What is the Navy doing ? And I will 
endeavour to answer it to the best of my ability so far as it relates 
to the past and to the present, but the House would not expect 
me to lift the veil which should properly and discreetly cover the 
future operations or operationswhich arc in progress at this moment 
As I told the House in the Debate upon the Navy Estimates 
we were deprived during all the long winter months of the great 
strategic advantages of Scapa Flow, but during all that time we 
laboured might and mam to make that base a safe and sure home 
for the Fleet About five weeks ago the Home Fleet returned to 
Scapa Flow and has been resting there or operating from there 
ever since We have been exposed to continual aid raid alarms 
ind numerous air raids, but wc have new very powerful anti* 
tircnft batteries m action, together with various other methods 
3f defence, and very good arrangements have been made with 
the Royal Air Force and with our home squadrons of the Fleet 
Air Arm, so that an adequate number of squadrons are disposed 
within striking distance 

In all, there have been five raids on Scapa Flow — many alarms 
but five raids My right hon Fnend the Leader of the Opposition, 
who paid a visit to that spot, was, I gather, by accident, so un 
fortunate as just to miss one of those exhilarating expenences In 
alt five raids In the first a cruiser was bit aft which necessitated 
several weeks of repair, but no more than that Otherwise, up 
to the time I am speaking— there was an atr raid warning this 
morning and I do not wish at all, remembenng the hon lidy s 
fear, to make anything in the nature of prophecy, but we must 
discard superstition in these days — up to the time of speaking 
there has been no vessel hit or damaged m Scapa Flow, no objective 
of the slightest military importance has been hit on shore and very 
few people have been hurt The enemy has shown himself in- 
creasingly gun shy in his attacks on Scapa and this is hardly to 
inf wonoferea’ af, since tde darVencs, erpmaiiy' ir ihar rennOrmf «Sy' 
the powerful batteries of the Fleet, can deliver what is probably 
far the heaviest concentration of anti aircraft fire in the world It 
IS a tremeadoijs fire, and tn the latest raid, which look place last 
QJght, at dusk, sixty aircrsU attacked tn successive waves without 
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doinp the slightest damage although they fbemsehcs sufTcrcd the 
loss of nt least six aircraft the credit for which is divided behs'cen 
—I might almost say disp itcd hciwcen — the batteries and the 'etV 
skilfully used air sqi adrons Wcarc ready to fight this matter 
at Scapa Flow It is of the utmost importance to the Fleet to 
make themselves comfortable there and the repeated attacks give 
a practice to the batteries against high «p^d aircraft which co 
towed target v h ch we have been able to devise can possibly supplv 
It IS most necessary to have further encounters between the bat 
icries and enemy aircraft and between the Reel and enemy oircrau 
if our gunnery is to develop its full cflicicncy and of course vt 
must a) vays be prepared when \vc run risks for occasional loss-^ 
Tlic Fleet was therefore in instant readiness at Scapa Flow 
when on Sunday night news was received from the air recon 
na ssance ranges over the whole of the North Sea— that Genran 
battle emsers with a number of other cruisers and vessels 
destroyers were out at sea and moving very swiftly northwards 
Tlic Commander in Cliicf immediately put to sea to find thcro 
and bring them to action At the same time mdependcnily of 
this a strong Bntish naval force was approaching Narvik in order 
to lay a minefield off the Norwegian coast for the purposes which 
I described to the House a few moments ago The minefield was 
laid according to plan at daylight on Monday mom ng Th* task 
of the minelayers accomplished they withdrew to the westward in 
order to avoid the risk of any collis on with Norwegian war vessels 
maintaining their neutrality which thev had been specially en 
joined to respect and take every precaution against mfnng ng 
One of the destroyers of this northern force which went to lay 
mines lost a man overboard on Sunday afternoon and stayed 
behind some time to pick him tip This destroyer the C/ow orm 
was proceeding north vards to rejom its force when at eight O clock 
on Monday mom ng she saw f rst one and then two enemy de 
stroyers which she engaged She then reported aft unknown 
enemy ship before her to the northward These incidents came 
to us one by one at a few mmmes intervals as they occurred but 
the last message ended abruptly and we can only conclude that 
the GhwKvrm has been sunk by the greatly supenor forces of the 
enemy which she had to encounter The Gh'^vtorms I ght has 
been quenched but there is no reason why a large proportion of 
her crew should not have been saved if the ordinary humanity of 
f ghtmg men wh ch is a different thing from the humanity of some 
Governments has been practised by the enemy This chance 
encounter showed that major elements of the enemy navy were at 
sea and that considerable events were in tra n • 

Since then fighting has been continuous n ght and day without 
stopp ng and is going on now— a widely dispersed but rvaoe ^ 
less a general act on between large numbers of German ships anc 
aircraft and such forces as we are able to bring into action A 
great deal has been reported m the newspapers a great deal of 
what has taken place and even more than has taken place because, 
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3f course, we have not reoccupjed the ports on the Norwegian 
X)ast These are rumours which come from neutral sources and 
^ naturally gl^ en currency Bat the House has read a great deal 
fi the truth and a great deal more than the truth in the last few 
Jays I shall merely try to -summarise the principal naval inci- 
dents. Dunng hlonday momins it looked as though the enemy 
forces-which had sunk the and which contained German 

battle cruisers and other enemy ships would be caught between 
our forces in the North and the main Home Fleet, both of which 
were superior Howei er they got aivay and here I must make a 
digression about the conduions of sci war 
You may look at the map and see flags stuck in at different points 
and consider that the result wll be certain, but when you get out 
on the sea, with its vast distances, its storms and mists, and with 
night coming on and all the uncertainties which exist you cannot 
possibly expect that the kind of conditions which would be appro- 
priate to consider in resp'Ct of the movements of Armies have any 
application to the chance and haphazard conditions of collisions 
by ships of war at sea On Tuesday the Fleet was cruising to the 
southward about the level of Bergen, when, during the afternoon, 
n was attacked continuously by German aircraft The usual tales 
were put out by the Germ-m wireless of several battleships and 
cruisers being sunk or seriously damaged I know that some of 
my friends were concerned at these blatant exaggerations Actu- 
ally, two cruisers were slightly damaged by splinters, but- this did 
riot at all interfere withiheir work, and they arc still with the Fleet 
^ their stations One very heavy bomb bit the flagship, the 
Jiodhey, but her very strong deck armour resisted the impact, and 
she was not affected itj any way by the explosion except that three 
oflicera and seven men were mjured As far as the structure of 
our ships of war is concerned, this incident must be regarded as 
satisfactory The cruiser Aurora, which had joined the Fleet, 
was subjected to five snccessive bombing attacks all of which were 
pressed home with courafee and all of which failed, but a destroyer, 
tiie Gurkha, which was accompanying her and to some extent 
escorting her, was hard hU and listed heavily and sank after four 
and a half hours, during which the crew or almost all of the crew 
were rescued The same afternoon the destroyer Zulu sank a 
German U-boat off (he Orkneys 
Meanwhile, fir to the north off Narvik, on this Tuesday morning, 
at daybreak, the Jienown, one of out battle cruisers, perceived the 
Scharnhorst and a 10 000 ton flipper class cruiser, which had evi- 
dently come up with the force the day before, in the distance dimly 
Amid snowstorms, a tempestoous day, sea running high gales 
blowing furiously, our battle cruiser opened fire at 18,000 yards 
L Mlcr three minutes the enemy replied, but almost immediately 
*famed away' After nine minutes the Renown observed hits on 
the forward structure of the German battle cruiser, and thereafter 
her whole armament stopped firing Thereafter her after turret 
began firing under local control The speed of the battle croiser 
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maintained ^va5 \ery frcat and the Jtenoan had to push to 
four knots through very heavy seas breaking o\er her forward 
turrets and guns After a further two minutes of firing a vertical 
column of smoke from what they call a possible second hit was 
observed on the Scharnhont which then turned away and direct 
retired at a high speed without further firing Dunng this period 
a shell had passed through our vessel about the water line without 
bursting NVe had someth ng like that in the case of the ExtUr 
and It seems to show that Nazi workmanship is not all of a piece 
A second shell went through the foremast carrying away the 
aerial There were no casualties on board the Renov^n Tw 
dcstro>crs which were with her ware unable to keep up la the 
heavy seas at the speed at which she was going 

The 10 000 ton cruiser Jlfpper now drew across the battleship 
Scharnhors: The two ships of this class the Scl arnltorst 

are of 25 000 tons and most formidable vessels Tjw 
Jhppcr threw a smoke screen across her to cover her retreat The 
Renoy^n opened fire on the IUppcr which turned away Both 
ships now retired at high speed the lUpper swinging to fire a 
broadside from time to time and also dodging Firing was inter 
iwUeni as all the time snowstorms were sweeping across and 
closing the view, and the sea was running very high but in the 
end vve much regret to say that they succeeded m leaving us 
Tiring finally ceased at 29 000 )ards when they became quite 
invisible Someone will say lf>ouh3dollthisnewson Tuesday 
morning why have you been saving it up for the House of Com 
mons '> All I can say is (hat I have been most anxious to obtain 
this information because the Kenawn signals broke off when they 
became interesting, and we never heard another word from her 
until a few hours ago upon that subject Although she made 
various signals she did not thmk it necessary to tell us what had 
happened I must emphasise this, that when sailors are fighting 
they busy themselves so much upon that, and take so much interest 
in that that they quite forget for a long time to tell us what they 
are doing which causes some embarrassment to the Adnur^iy 
sometimes and even more to the Minister of Information 
I am still on Tuesday On Tuesday night vve gave orders to 
our destroyers to blockade the West Tjord that great stretch of 
water fifty to sixty miles long leidmg up to Narvik Our orders 
to those destroyers were to attack (he enemy who had got in there 
and especially to destroy the store ships in which they had smuggled 
their soldiers up the Norwegian corridor and on which they must 
depend for working up the efficiency of their defences There 
were SIX destroyers and a U boat reported and moreover it was 
to be expected that they had landed a certain number of guns Jf» 
the twenty four hours they had been there The Germans sic 
very quick in landing and making themserves fortif ed , they are- 
very nimble about these things From what we heard at (be 
Admiralty late on Tuesday night we thouglit the operation so 
ha»xdous that at one o clock in the morning vve told the captain 
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of the destroyer flotilla that he must be the sole judge of whether 
to attack or not, and we would support hnn, whatever he did and 
whateverhappeaed In these cucatostavces, Captam Warburton- 
Lee entered with five destroyere and attacked the enemy destroyers 
and such guns as they could have landed in the interval In the 
beginning, all that they reported to us was what they had lost — 
nothing more — and I let it go out, because I do not think we 
ought to have a kind of mealy-mouthed attitude towards these 
matters We have embarked on this war, and we must take our 
blows Therefore, I put the report out, although there was 
nothing to relieve it, as it were We are not chi]dren to be kept 
m the dark, and we can take what is coming to us as well as any 
other countiy 

As soon as the further report was received at about one o'clock, 
I prepared it for the Prime Minister, who Immediately gave it to 
the House of Commons and to the country, through the Press, at 
the same time The moment we get any news, be it bad or good, 
once we can rely on it, we shall present it to Parliament, the broad- 
cast and the Press I am all for propaganda and publicity, but 
the best propaganda is resu!ts.and I must say that I think these ore 
coming to hand in no unsatisfactory manner The result of this 
hard, fierce fight in the Narvik Fjord— half the combataot vessels 
were knocked out on each side— is srorthy of any of the records 
which are preserved with such respect in the long history of the 
Navy. What was gamed was the destruction of these store ships, 
as well as the crippling of the force, and on the svay back the two 
destroyers, who were escorting their wounded comrade out of the 
Fjord, unpursued by the enemy, who bad received an equal 
battering, got the Haucn/eh, full of reserve ammuniiion With which, 

I suppose, it ivns intended to turn Narvik into a kind of Sebastopol 
or Gibraltar. This ship was blown up, and we must regard that 
as simplifying the task which obviously might be among those 
which he ahead of us 

Now I come to Wednesday On that day a very determined 
attack was made by two waves of twelve each of the Royal Air 
Force — whose flying in every direction, as it were, for the recon- 
naissance and protection of the Royal Navy has been unceasing, 
and to whom, on behalf of ibcir naval comrades, I tender a most 
Sincere expression of recognitjOD — on two German cruisers shelter- 
ing m the Bergen Fjord and covering German troops that bad been 
landed there One of these light cruisers was hit, and we have 
not seen anything of her since She may be at the bottom or 
liichng m some fjord, but subsequent reconnaissance has 
not revealed her presence At dusk on Wednesday, the Fleet Air 
Arm came on to the scene for the first time m this war They 
have been very anxious to come into action with their Skuas, 
which are perhaps not the latest pattern of aircraft They have a 
long range, and they flew from tlw Orkneys and attacked the re- 
maining German cruiser at Bergen, which was moored alongside. 
Sixteen of them attacked in successions of three s, all making low 
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bombing dives and casting their 500 pound bombs at the lotvest 
point They secured three hits and out of the sixteen fifteen re 
turned Then a ! ttle later when a reconnaissance aircraft tvas 
sent over no cruiser \vas seen where this one had been lying- 
only a streak of oil about a mile long smearmg the surface of the 
harbour It looks as if a result has been obtained 

To day Thursday at daybreak, the torpedo-carrying aircraft of 
the Fleet Air Arm eighteen m number have attacked enemy 
shipping m the harbour of Trondheim We had hoped to get a 
Htpper chss cruiser which was reported certainly to be there 
She had however vanished in the night and all we got was a 
destroyer which was hit by a torpedo This form of attack by 
torpedo from the air is very old I saw it when I was First Lord 
before the last war and was deeply interested m it It ^'ns used 
once at the Dardanelles It carries with it great hopes and possi 
bilities which have never been fully developed but we must haie 
more practice and expenence in the use of this novel althousb 
not new and unaaustomed weapon This we hope to obtain 
as the fightmg proceeds during the summer 
In my task of answering the question, *‘ What is the Navy 
doing lam getting too near the range of enrrent and pending 
operations to be able to make any further report to the House 
but I hope I have to some extent answered the question which 
has been asked and shown that the Nivy has not been idle or 
negligent and that it is actively proceeding on the tasks confided 
to It by Pari ament I shall look forward to making a ftirther 
statement to Parliament a little later on I will however venture 
to make a few general observations and attempt to survey the 
results up to date When wc sp-afc of the command of the seas 
that does not mean that the Royal Navy and its French Ally 
command every part of the seas at the same moment or at every 
moment It only means that we can make our will prevail ulti 
mately in any part of the seas which may be selected for op“rations 
and thus mdirecily we can make our vmH prevail m every part of 
the seas That is what command of the seas means Anvthing 
more foohsh than to suppose that the life and strength of the Royal 
Navy — whi''h allow me to remind the House is engaged in bring 
mg in through the U boats the immense traffics of th s country 
now bounding up in their fullness as the U boat is gradually 
brought under control for that is what we are doing all the time 
while this IS going on on the other side of the Island — anything 
1 say more foolish than to suppose that the life and strength of 
the Royal Navy should have been expended m ceaselessly patrolling 
up and down the Norweg an and Danish coasts a target for the 
U boats wearing out their crews and machinery on the chance 
that Hitler would launch a blow 1 ke this— anjthing more foolish 
than that nobody can imagine I say with great respect that a 
man who makes such a suggestion is hardly qualif-d to offer 
advice to the nation in these serious times 
In my view which is adhered by ray skilled advisers HerrHUIcr 
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counter, to be cast away for a particular operation. We and 
French are far stronger than the German Navy. We have enough 
to maintain control of the Mediterranean, and, at the same time, 
we can carry on all our operations in the North Sea. But out • 
the very much smaller forces of the German Navy, most grievou? 
losses have been already sustained. FourjGerman cruisers — ths 
Nonvegian batteries have taken their toll — that is to say, itetub 
half their total pre-war strength and much more than their existing 
strength in cruisers, have been sunk, and a number of Genmn 
destroyers, together with several more U-boats have been dt' 
stroyed, all since Sunday. 

Up to the time I speak those losses have been sustained by 
German Navy. After all, a navy is an integral organisation, wntc 
its battleships, cruisers and its destroyers, and that navy_ musi 
be regarded as deeply mutilated in respect of this extraordinanl; 
important and indeed indispensable cruiser element. Our sub 
marines, which, I can assure the House, were by no means asleep 
have taken heavy toll from the German transports and store ship 
now crossing into Scandinavia. We have given them the fulles 
liberty of action in all cases where humanity docs not impos< 
restraints. All German ships io the Skaggerak and the Katlega 
will be sunk, and by night all ships will be sunk, as opportumti 
serves. We are not going to allow the enemy to supply thci 
annies across these waters with imp^’ty, They_ have already 
ordered all merchant vessels out of this area, and in this respcc 
our advice coincides with theirs. We hope to take unceasing toll 
Up to the present nearly a dozao ships, some of large • 
have been su^ or captured, cither in the Skaggerak and (hi 
Kattegat, or in other parts of the North Sea, or in attempting tc 
bring supplies to the forces which were landed at Narvik. Th« 
Norwegian batteries have bad their successes, and 1 must considei 
the German Fleet crippled in important respects. > 

But, Mr. Speaker — and this is the gravity of the thought which 
I venture to submit to the House — the very recklessness with 
which Hitler and his advisers have cast the interests of the German 
Navy upon the wild waters to tncci all that moves thereon— this 
very recklessness makes me feel that these audacious, costly 
operations may be only the prelude to far larger 'events which 
impend on land. We have probably arrived now at the first m-iin 
crunch of the war. But we certainly find no reason in the fact 
of what has just happened, and still less in our own. h«irts, to deter 
us from entering upon any further trials that may lie before us. 
While wc will not prophesy or bo.ist about battles still to be 
fought, we feel ourselves ready to encounter the utmost malice 
of the enemy and to devote all our life strength to achieve the 
victncY ioL what Is. a. war.Ul cmisru 

One word more. There never was a time when the I’ 
treated more kindly by the British nation or by the House or when 
It wus regarded with more admiration, nay, I will say affection. 
'• ~ worthy of your confidence. But showing confidence in the 
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Navy docs not only mean applauding it in good days when some 
glittering success may be proclaimed It means that those, and 
^y are legion, who repose Ihcir faith in our sailormen and their 
Aiders will not falter or become distressed if for three or four 
Jays at a tune, silence and darkness and dubious news he over the 
iea or come from the sea, and that each one who has that confidence 
md faith will make it his duty to sustain those who are of lesser 
aith Each of them will have their part m the great drama of 
lutnan progress, now so vividly unfolded before us 

Mr A V ALEXAhlDER (Sheffield, Hillsborough) ... The 
Pirst Lord has, I think, with considerable courage, in new of the 
itones which haveappeared in the Press laid the position before us, 
IS far as he is able to do so having regard to the general public interest 
ind the proper safeguarding of any operations which may be m 
5rogress In those circiirastancca I hope that we shall not — any 
)f Us — require to go into a long Debate on the operations now in 
progress 1 feel at the same time that the First I^rd has been 
vise in tnnung us, as he did towards the end of his speech, that 
he operations m which we are engaged, ansmgout of the wanton, 
inprovoked and brutal attack upon Norway and Denmark, mark 
I crucial point in the great war m which we are engaged Our 
omments, short as they may be must, therefore, be governed by 
I sense of the crucial nature of those operations at the moment 

The right hon Gentleman has, nghtly, paid a tribute to the 
'lorwegian nation What was said from below the Gangway the 
nher day is, I think, quite true— that the Nonvegrans are among 
Tc most highiy-civilised people in the world They hai*® j-earn^ 
or peace, they had organised for peace They had left perhaps 

00 late their attempts to keep complete neutrality, m the hope 
hat peace might come to them I am sure the whole House 
ixtends sympathy to them to day and hopes that the Allies wH 
36 able to render them early and effective assistance I maybe 
excused for saying a word about Denmark, because of the difficulty 
if the smiation in which the Danish people arc placed and the 
riendships which many of my hon Friends on these Benches so 
neatly value in that country We would like the Prime Minister 
if Denmark and his colleagues— many of whom indeed I think 
iH of whom, up to a couple of days ago were very largely drawn 
Vom the same class as that represented on this side of the House, 
md who are filled with our general social inspiration and have the 
ame general social objectives — to know how much we feel for 
hem in the position in which they find themselves to day I 
lope that whit has been said by the First Lord will be an encour- 
leement to them I hope that what he said with regard to the 
'aroe Islands and Iceland m relation to the Kmgdom and people 

Denmark will be earned out and that our comrades m Denmark 
"ft feel convinced that once we have finished this fight, we shall 
iee to it that their independence and their nghts are restored 

In view of the crucial point which wc have reached in the war, 

1 should like next to make reference to some of the elcmcats with 
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which wc ha\e to deal m this country — small, perhaps, m rel 
to the total population but very vocal I suggest that j 
reflect on the fate of Norway and Denmark They might 
not only what has been said by speakers on the other side of 
House, but what we have nlways^id in our endeavours to deal 
with this question from this side of the House — that what u 
happened m Norway and Denmark is only prevented at » 
moment from happening to this great free people here by « , 
own determination to defend our liberty, and by the action 
our Forces and those of our Allies, effectively to do so, by sea, ait 
and land I would say this to all my colleagues in the working-cte5 
organisations with which I am connected I fed that wc hav* 
now been brought right up agamst the facts of the fight tn whiw 
this country is engaged I am convinced by my daily contart 
with my own people, that the ruthless and cal'ous attacks whicn 
Hitler has once more displayed, in breach of fats treaties and 
promises do not react upon the ■workers of this country as W 
perhaps thinks they will or as bis expert propagandist on tW 
wireless hopes they will At the same time I should like to take 
this opportunity, because of the picture the First Lord of the 
Admiralty has put to us m relation to what have been constant 
rumours in the last few days, of warning all our people to bewait 
of rumours I would much rather exercise a little patience and 
have the real vetted truth when it is available . . • 

There is, however, another point to which I should like W 
refer The events of this sveek prove, perhaps more conclusivtw' 
than has yet been the case, that there arc only two choices to 
before any neutral countries anywhere m the danger zone Either 
they must now make up their minds that they will have to accept 
domination which may be permanent domination, from the 
Germany of the new and developmg type of the Nazi or 

they must march with the Allies If they march with the Allies 
at the end of the conflict those who fight with us now, and those 
who have been already subjugated, can be certain of the retention 
and of the restoration of their independence and freedom , for 
they have no such prospect of enjoyment of coming happiness 
and independence to look forward to if they are to be the next 
victims of the kind of aggression we have seen this week 

This evening I would say no more than this The First Lord 
if he hits hard has never been airraid of just criticism, and he 
Will not misunderstand us in the course of this very serious thing 
that IS going on to-day and when the Royal Nav} is putting up 
such a brave show, if we say to him that we are glad he gave the 
note to his colleagues in the House of Commons at the end of 
his speech — that in this battle we have to be insistent and increasing 
all the time m the vigour with which we prosecute this fight ' 
think I am speaking for the whole House when I say that, if 
note he put into that part of the end of his speech is to indicate 
the real type of action of the Govemment m the future, then they 
can look to support for that typeofTOlioa and vigour in prosecuting 
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he war irom all Members of the House What v-t are most 
ifraid of IS lest the vigour aod the intentions expressed by the 
^st Lord should not be continuous day by day, in season and 
Bt of season because of any lack of heart or spirit in other elements 
n the Government And so as in the Royal Navy m the air, 
ind on the home front, t\e ask the Government, while ue give 
:rcdit for what is being done to put into this fight every ounce 
)r Vigour and to put into their preparations for the fight more 
ntensive and more skilled organisatioQ than perhaps we have yet 
icen. We believe that if we are to go through this great fight 
ind retain our independence and our liberty and restore conditions 
inder which that liberty can ilounsb in Europe, all and not part 
)f our effort has to go in 

Sm ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR (Giithness and Sutherland) 
Pifst, let me express my agreement with the concluding passages 
>r the speech of the nght hon Gentleman the Member for HiOs- 
jorough (Mr Alexander) It is when the Government s actions 
lave been weak and hesitating that we feel bound to criticise 
hem but when they show strength and vigour and give us assur- 
uice of firmness m their policy then indeed we feel called upon 
o support them Since the Prune Minuter made his statement 
o the House two days ago it had been made abuodantly clear 
hat the plain ordinary, Taw abiding people ill over the world 
ire at one with us m condemning the brutal and audacious 
iggression of Nan Germany against Denmark and Norway 
To day we do well to rejoice and we shall not be alone in our 
(ijoicmg at the castigation which the German aggressor is re- 
ieivmg at the hands of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force 
ft'e deeply regret the loss of gallant lives and our sympathy goes 
)Ut to those who mourn them but we are proud and grateful 
or the courage fighting spirit and skill m action which have 
ijccn so fanliiantly displayed by officers and men of all ranks of 
he Royal Navy and of the Royal Air Feme 

Let us welcome too our new Ally in the defence of the common 
ause of civilised Europe — our Norwegian Ally Their spirit is 
diowm in the achievements of the brave Norse gunners in the 
Torts of Chnstiansand and Oslo Fjord and the admiration we all 
Teel for the people of Norway on account of their mastery of the 
arts of peace and civilisation is deepened by the firmness with 
which they have met the onslaught of invasion by an enemy of 
overwhelming strength and fay the coolness of their gunners who 
cut off from their base, surrounded by the enemy and attacked 
by some of the most powerful imits of the German fleet, fought 
back until they sank the German ships 

Now there rests on the Government the heavy responsibility 
j^ensurmg that help is sent m time and in suffiaent force to be 
Wcctivc The German strategy may well prove to have been 
wdaaous to the point of recklessness In a Debate on Finland 
the other day I referred to the impression made by many recent 
events on the minds of neutrals that while the Germans are cwl, 
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they are swift, terrible and efliaent, and that while we arc _ 
we are slow, vacillating and meOcctive Now is the time, by 
prompt and vigorous action, to efface that impression once 
for all 

I would ask the House to consider for one moment what wfl! 
be the effect on public opinion of the impact of these events 
There are two possible and opposite dangers, the danger of de 
featism and war weariness on the one hand and the danger of 
over-confidence and complacency on the other I have never 
hidden from the House that in my opinion the second danger u 
infinitely greater than the first I do not believe that people yet 
sufficiently realise how tremendous is our task and how formidable 
and real are the dangers by which vw are encompassed Ministers 
have not sufficiently played ihcir part — I am sorry to say this to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, because he is one who has played 
his part, but some of his colleagues are not playing their part— 
m bringing these realities home to the public Jt is no service to 
the people of this country or to the common cause to minimise 
the effect of Germany’s latest coup Not only iron ore but ferro- 
manganese molybdenum, and other products of Norway are 
'indispensable to us for the manufacture of munitions and to 
sustain our industry and export trade These operations W 
Norway are not a side show Tremendous issues turn on tbe 
results of the fight during the next few days, and tbe public ought 
to know that 

Demmrk will give to Germany bacon and butter and, I sw i 
It stated in the newspapers this morning, nearly 250,000 tons 
oil I am sure it must have passed through the minds of many 
hon Members who read that statement that it was an astonishing 
risk to run to allow this vast stock of oil to accumulate m the 
Muntry of so small and weak a neutral neighbour of Germany as 
Deni^k Now it may be quite true — in the long run I think 
it wm prove to be true — that the occupation of Denmark will 
bn balance be a positive disadvantage to Germany from the 
economic standpoint although the strategic advantage is mdis- 
putabie On the other hand, it is certainly going to be very 
inconvenient for us, and m these circumstances to tell the public 
mat all will go on as before and that wc can draw from Canada. 
New Zealand and the Balkans as much bacon and butter as we 
used to receive from Denmark and that we can eat just as milch 
01 everything as before must be the wrong policy Surely it 
would be much better to teU the pufaLc that the loss of Danish 
supplies means that we must m^e greater sacrifices and cut 
import the same quantiues 
from Canada and New Zealand vwuld be a misuse of our limited 
sources of shipping His Majesty s Government ought now tc 
think out afresh what rations we can afford and adant the . 


? H FSd'a“orSngly'’'°It oug6> 
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I woaJd say. Do cot prophesy smooth things to the people 
Keep a firm gnp on reality TcU them the truth, however bard 
It IS, for it wiU only stifien their dclermuiation to sec this thing 
through to the end Indeed, the tremendous and dramatic events 
off the coast of Norway are only the prelude to events which whl 
be still more formidable and decisive We cannot rule out the 
possibiUty that the attack on Norway is only a feint, and that 
when our attention is distracted there the main German Wow 
Will fall elsewhere Already the newspapers are tvaming us to 
watch German troop movements on the frontiers of the Balkans 
1 hope that His Majesty’s Government will not allow their attention 
to be distracted from the Western Front, wWcb is and will coatmue 
to be the mam, if not necessarily the most active, theatre of the 
war Here, again, I should have thought that »t would have 
been a good plan to lift a comer of the veil and give the pubhc 
some idea of the colossal forces and the immense stores of war 
material of which Germany disposes on the frontiers of Holland, 
Belgium and France ^Vhen I hear responsible Mimstcrs and 
public servants saying that Hiller has “ missed the bus ” and that 
we have turned the comer, I am not impressed I ^ould far 
rather listen to an intelligent appreciation of the enemy’s formid- 
able strength and to assurances as definite and precise as in the 
public interest they can be made, that we are doing our utmost 
to match it The people of this country have a well founded 
faith m the power of France and Britain to win the war They 
know t^t we must wm the war tf we are to save not only Europe 
■kut Entam itself from destnicuoo, and to that end there ts no 
'sacrifice they are not prepared to make 

Mr. BOOTHBY (Aberdeen and Kincardine, Eastern) : Even 
when operations are gomg on I do not think any harm is done if hon. 
Members exercise a due sense of responsibiJily, if on an occasion 
of this kind one or two bon Members express their views I 
gather that there Is a fechng m the House that nobody ought to 
be ^owed to speak I want to say only two things In spite of 
what the First Lord said, I still thinV that the methods by which 
the news was given out yesterday, and particularly to the BJB C , 
was disastrous. It only spread m every quarter alarm and des- 
pondency which proved to be totally unnecessary 

There is the other side of the picture as well During the last 
24 hours the pubhc through the newspapers and the radio have 
been deluged with stones tliat Narvik, Bergen and Trondheim 
haw been occupied by Satisb troops Even to tbs most amateur 
Strategist it would appear to have been impossible to have achieved 
that m so short a time I surest that the Government ought to 
•^e some steps to secure that rumours of this kind, which naturally 
•lift up hopes unjustifiably in the mmds of the public — which will 
ie a little dashed by the First Lord’s statement this afternoon — 
should not be broadcast without at least a warning or a denial 
from the Bntish Government It is not necessary in these times 
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to raise or to dash the hopes of the p-opic. and both ihtsc thirds 
ha\-e been done during ilje bst 4S hours 

Mr R C MORRISOV (Tottenham Vonh) I vnnt to 
endorse what it c hon Stember for Hast Ab^rd'*cn (Mr Booth / 
has said I I ^tened to the wireless at sesen and eight odtvk 
jesterday n rning and the impression msde on my mind wis 
that the Ncn\epin Gosemment were engaged m pcgotiatiofis 
with Germany with a sicw to not putting up a fight, that the 
negotiations had been roms on 311 night and that there was 8 
meeting in th- early hours of the morning The impression iW 
I pot— and my neighbours got it loo— was that Norway was W 
be in the same position as DenmatW and would not put up a fight 
TTic Gosxmmeni ought to do something to try and present ihcw 
incorrect impressions from being gi\cn m the news 

Vccouvrrss ASTOR (riymouih Sutton) I want to maU 
a protest against the appalling news that went out >tsicrday One 
has only to know a Service town to realise the dreadful cfTect on 
It of the news we base ^en getting from the B B C. I want to 
put this to the Prime Minister Nobody knows what is going 
on m the hfinistry of Information Is the nghi hon Centlcman 
responsible for the news that goes to the papers ? That Ministry 
has had a bad record and it has been one long line of cabmJtt 
What went on yesterday and e\en this morning has filled tW 
whole country with gloom, and people are really beginning to 
lose confidence in the Govtmmem on that point— and on many 
other points, but on that point to particular, not because thej 
distrust the Prime Minister, but because they feel that he is noi 
a Wise selector of men 

What I would ask the Pnmc Minister to remember is that iN 
people mistrust the papers but do not mistrust the D B C There* 
fore I feel there ought to be some co-ordinauon between the 
Ministry of Information and the BJ3 C There ought to be ons 
person in control 

One of the tragic things about being a Pnmc Minister is thal 
you have to do very disagreeable things, because if you do tiol 
do them you will neser win the war You have to get nd of yotU 
“ duds,’ whether they are your dearest friends or not I do no! 
envy a man m that position, but wo have to remember whal 
happened in the last svar m the caso of the Asquith Goicmmcnt 
It was not very pleasant to do some of the things which had to 
bo done then, but it was realised that unless there were change^ 
we should not svin the war We do not want a change ol 
Government but we do want to feel that when there is a sweep 
there wiU be a clean sweep, that it will not be a case of shufllinS 
Ministers round, what you call * musical chairs ’ 

I hope the Prime Minister will realise that great as is 
confidence we have in him we feel that the case of the Ministry 
''f Information alone is enough to make him see that there is 
^thmginihisquesUoaoftheselecUoaofMuustws Things 
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Just not go out as they did yesterday- Hon J.fembers should 
a\c seen these mothers of sailors as I saw them yesterday to 
sxhse that this putting out of bad news false news, is cnminal, 
tally cnminal in war»time It has happened too often I am 
:*d that our leaflets are worse than useless that ihev have done 
lore harm than good That is what the experts say who come 
ack from Germany I have not found a single person who 
lought our leaflets were any go^ 

Miss RATHBONE (Combined English Universities) Until 
few minutes ago I had not the slightest intention of rising, and 
do so only be«use I feel that the Noble Lady the Member for 
ie Sutton Division (Viscountess Astor) has struck a note which 
ceded to be struck, and which could perhaps be best struck by 
lose who arc not personally concerned I want to ray hov/ much 
uny of us feel the danger that changes in the Ministry are 
ifluenced too much by the likes and dislii.es of the Prime Minister, 
t IS very difficult for anyone who is conceivably an aspirant for 
fiicc to say that kind of thing, and therefore it is left to those 
kc myself who cannot possibly be regarded as seeking office I 
ametimes wonder whether the Pnme Minister realises how often 
mong those who are bis personal admircn there is the complete 
onvicuon that appointments to the Ministry are too much 
afluenced by his personal dislikes and likes and by lus determina- 
ion— and a very large share m this is attributed to the Chief Whip 
-not to allow anyone to come into the Ministry who has cvct 
pposed or ciiitcised, espeaaUy on tlw question of the Munich 
'act 

I ask hon Members who resent hearing that kind of thing to 
sk themselves this question Suppose iliat a year ago any of 
heir constituents had asked them to make a list of those who 
re the coming men in the Conservative party, the coming young 
nen, the men who have shown energy, courage, initiative, 
inginality of thought, and distmciion in expression Suppose 
nyonc had made such a list Would there be one person m that 
ist who has recently been put into the Ministry ? I shall not 
nendon names because tlut would be invidious and for obvious 
easons objectionable I shall not say whom we would regard as 
upposeffiy weak junior members of the Government and whom 
ve think are the abler men who might have token their places 
Ihose who have taken a deep interest in international affairs and 
luesiions connected with home defence dunng the last few years 
annot help being struck by the fact that those who have shoivn 
courage in opposition and Independence of mind, who have 
inticised where they thought cnticism was needed, even when 
hey have done it without any suspicion of mafice, and takiag 
[Js& of their future career, have b«n blackballed Not one of 
Ifiem has been put into the hfmistiy I am speaking of 

he Members of parties which suw>ort the Govemmeat. [Hon 
Members: ” Clmrchill ’ ] Oh, of course. thereareiwoexMptions 
—the FiRt Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary of State for 
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the Domintonj Why were those exceptions made? Because 
the Government could not have dared not to make those tao 
except ons It was because public opinion demanded u and 
demanded U with such an msisient voice that it could not 
Ignored That is why I am speaking to day and why I suppose 
the Noble Lady opposite spoke The public has got to know of 
these th ngs — the public who know that we are fighting for our 
lives and who know that national unity is important, but who 
feel that it o ight not to bar out criticism and reasoned oppos t oa 
when there are grounds for these things We feel that here is 
something which is ^he canker at the root There is a fear that 
the Pr me M n ster and the Chief Whip and perhaps some of ms 
colleagues are innuenced by old grudges and personal affectioi^ 
and do not obey that prayer which we make every day to be 
delivered from all private interests prejudices and partial affections, 

2nd May, 1940 

Tim PRIME MINISTER The House will remember that 

some three months ago we had made preparations for the despatch 
of an All ed force to the assistance of Finland The possibility 
of reaching Finland tvas dependent upon the collaboration of the 
Governments of Nons’ay and Sweden and realising that even their 
Bcqu escence m the passage of Allied troops might involve them 
iB an invasion by Germany we prepared other forces to go to 
their ossitunce in that conttogcocy It did not escape out 
attention that m such a case Trondheim and other western 
of Norway as well as the aerodrome at Stavanger might well be 
the subject of attack by Germany and accordingly further forces 
aga Q were made ready to occupy these places 1 should howe\er 
make it clear that the instructions to the commanders of these 
forces provided that they were only to proceed to the occupation 
in one of two conditions either that they were invited to do so 
by the Norweg an Government or that Norweg an neutrality had 
already been violated 

The House is aware that permiss on to send troops to Finland 
through Nonvay and Sweden 'vas refused and after a certain 
period the greater part of the forces which had been accumulated 
were dispersed since both they and the ships which were allocated 
for the r transport were wanted elsewhere About a month ago 
however it was decided that certain small forces should l» kept 
m read ness to occupy Norwegian Western ports at short notice 
m case of an act of aggression by Germany aga nst South Norivay 
It will be noted again that any action contemplated by us on Nor 
wegian soil was cond tional upon pr or violation of Nonvegian 
neutrality by Germany 

It has been asked how it was that, m spite of these preparations 
Germany w’as able to forestall us The answer is simple It was 
by long planned carefully-elaborated treachery against an uo 
^ and almost unarmed people Wc had been aware for 
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may months that the Germans were accumulating transports and 
TOops m Baltic ports, and that these troops were constantly being 
Igctised m embarkation and disembarkatjon It nus evident 
nat some tict of aggression ivas m contemplation, but these forces 
^ere equally available for attack upon Firiland, Sweden, Norway, 
Holland, or this country, and it was impossible to tell beforehand 
\here the blow would fill If we had known that Denmark and 
'Jonvay iicre to be the victims, we could not have prevented what 
lappcned, without the co-opcraiion of those countries. But, in 
he belief that their neutrality would save them, they took no 
srecaulions, and they gave us no warning of an attacl^ which, 
ndeed, they never suspected 

It Will be remembered that in the early days of April, His 
Majesty’s Government decided that they could no longer tolerate 
he continued use of Norwegian temtonal waters as a long 
xunmunication trench by which Germany could obtain constant 
aipplie? of iron ore and other contraland and they had deaded 
■hat on 8th April nuaefields would be laid at tliree points within 
'Norwegian temtonal waters, which would force this traffic out 
in to the high seas where it could be intercepted It is a cunous 
ihance that this date of 8th April, decided upon by His Majesty's 
jfovenunent lor this minor operation, should have coucidcd 
ilmost exactly with that chosen by the German Government for 
heir long prepared invasion of Norway 

■The Norwegian campaign opened on Sunday, 7tb April, when 
ge got information that a large German naval force was moving 
owards and along the West Coast of Norway That evening 
he mam Battle Fleet and the Second Cruiser Squadron sailed 
rom Scapa and Rosyth m the hope of engaging the enemy On 
Slonday, 8th April, the First Cruiser Squadron sailed to join in 
;he operations On the morning of 9th Apnl German land 
brees entered Denmark, and, aided by internal treachery pre- 
pared long beforehand, naval forces seized and landed troops at 
Oslo Stavanger, Bergen and Trondheim 

On ihe same day His Majesty s Ship Jiemw/iy which was 
icconipanying the destroyers watching over the minefield near 
Narvik, engaged the German battle cruiser Scharnfiorst off the 
Northern coast of Norway opposite Narvik m extremely bad 
weather conditions and low visibili^, inflicting considerable 
damage, although full reports of this were not available until 
the nth In the mcmtime, our destroyers had discovered a 
number of enemy vessels which had entered the Narvik Fjord 
under cover of a snowstorm and on the next day they fought the 
action m which their gallant Commander^ Captain Watburton Lee 
lost bis life, and other losses were sustained, but in which heavy 
ll^mage nus inflicted on the Gennaa destroyers and the merchant 
lesscls in the Fjord 

In view of the obscurity of the situation in Centnl Norway and 
the importance of securing Narvik, our first military forces, which 
We had promptly assembled, sailed direct to the Naivk area, 
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amviDg there on 15th April In the meantime the %efy 
naval attack, on 13th April completely destroyed the enccy 
naval forcxs at that port and made it unnecessary to utilise 
the capture of Narvik aU the forces originally earmarked for 
op“ration 

In decid ng upon our further actioru the obj ctives which w 
had in view were — first, to give all the support and assistance is 
our power to the Norwegians second to resist or delay tte 
German advance from the South and third, to facilitate 
rescue and protection of the Nonvc^an Kang and Govemmcn 
It was obvious that these obj ciives could be most speedu) 
attained if it were possible to capture Trondheim and m spf 
of the hazardous nature of the operation, with the Germans n 
possess on of the place and jq occupation of the only reaby 
efficient aerodrome in South West Norsvay at Stavanger w 
resolved to make the effort , 

Since any landing would probably be opposed, it was esscnUJ 
that th'* fi’at contingents should go as light as possible, to 
bas“s to wiuch the heavier equipment could subsequently « 
transported and two landing places were selected respectiieiJ 
North and South of Trondbeun - 

At Nannsos m the North Naval forces landed on I4lh ApnJ 
and were followed by British troops on the 16th 18th A 
days later th* French Chasseurs AJpms landed and the am'w 
of these staunch and rtp-ncnced troops was a wtlcoTit support 
to our men Part of this force advanced rapidly to the neighboot 
hood of St*mkjer to support the Nonvegians who were known to 
be holding that place South of Trondheim the Naval w 
landed at Andalsnes on I7lh Apnl followed by troops on lew 
and I9th April These advanced to the important railwwy 
junct on of Dambaas" and a contingent v\ent on to the Soum 
and JO Dcd the Norwcaans who were opposing at Lillchammer ihf 
mam German advance from the South 
I cannot to day avc any details of the fighting which 
taken place on both fronts since the landing took place AU that 
can be said at present is that our trodps fought w th gallantry 
determination and inflicted heavy losses upon the enemy Never 
theless the Alhed forces in these regions were faced as we ban 
realised that they would be faced with senous d fficultics Fore 
most among these was the fact that the avaibbl- a-rodromes were 
already ui enemy bands The most cffe^ivc der"nce against au 
attack — the use of fighter aircTaft — was thus Largely denied W 
us and any hon Members who have suffered the experience ol 
be ng bombed from th- mr by low flytngacropNnes wiHknow ho v 
greatlv the supply and movemeot of trcxips are hampered 
In the etrcumsunces it beesm- evident to as some days ago 
it would be impossible owing to the German local air sup-nonA- 
to land the artillery and tanks which would be n-cessary in order 
to enable out troops to withstand the enemy dn\ e from the South 
be remembered that in spite of the magnificent work by 
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Ifjftsh submarines ^and a French flotiha in the Sfcagcrrafc and 
he unceasing efforts of the Royal Atr Force, particularly in bomb- 
ng the aerodromes at Aalborg m Denmark the starting point, 
M Oslo, the landing place of German troop earners it has 
Iways been possible for the Germans with their usual disregard 
f life, e\ en of their own people, to send reinforcements to Norvray 
t a much greater rate than would be open to us with the 
oadequate landing places that we have to rely on 

Accordingly, we decided last week that we must abandon any 
^ca of taking Trondheim from the South and that we must, 
herefore, withdraw our troops from that area and transfer them 
Isewhere The operation of withdrawal in face of the enemy is 
ine v.hich has always been recogmsed as among the most delicate 
od difficult of military operations, and the action of Sir John 
doore at Corunna, though accompanied by heavy loss of life, 
ncludmg the Commander, has taken its place among the classic 
samples of British military skill In the present instance we 
lave been more fortunate Thanks to the powerful forces which 
be Navy was able to bring lo beat and tbe determination and 
kilful dispositions of General Paget, m command of the Bniish 
ind forces in the area, backed by the splendid cdurage and 
enacity of the troops, we have now withdrawn the whole of our 
orccs from AndaUnes under the very noses of the German 
eroplanes. without, as fat as I am aware, losing a single man m 
his operation 1 should like to express my profound admiration 
or the manner in which all ranks have performed their tasks m 
iks area South of Trondheim I cannot yet give the House 
larticulars of the casualties which our forces have sustained m 
he various operations, but I hope, and I have some reason to 
jclievc, that they have not been heavy m proportion to the scale 
•f operations 1 expect that we shall be able to get more detailed 
eports before long and I trust that this most distressing but 
nevitable penod of uncertainty may not be prolonged Although 
n the face of the ovcrwhelrmng difficulties of the situation, it has 
lot been possible to effect the capture of the town, I am satisfied 
■hat the balance of advantage lies up to the present with the Allied 
forces 

It may be useful if I examine this point m somewhat greater 
Jetail I have no doubt that tbe Germans expected a walk- 
wer m Norway, as m Denmark That expectation has been 
frustrated by the courage of tbe Norwegian people and by the 
efforts of Ihe Allies After three weeks of war, in which heavy 
losses have been sustained by the enemy on the sea, on land and 
in the air, Norway is not conquered, while the considerable 
which Gemany wasCotmetly obtaining from Narvik 
^\e been indefinitely suspended During the penod of just 
%Br three w'eeks the German Naval losses amount to a senous 
■l%urc They include twx> capital ships damaged certainly three, 
possibly four, cniisers sunk elcsrea destroyers sunk, and five 
U boats sunk Thirty transports and store ships have been sunk, 
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scuttled, or set on fire with a loss of se\eral thousands of lives. 
A further ten transport or store ships have been struck by our 
torpedoes and probably sunk 

The losses sustained by the Royal Navy in the same p'*'" 

Four destroyers three submannes one sloop and five traw 
sunk Five other warships have been damaged by air attack aw 
one storcship has also been sunk by V boat torpedo It will w 
seen from these figures that whereas the strength and effiaen^ 
of the Royal Navy have been little if at all affected the injury to 
the German Navy has been so substant al as to alter the entin 
balance of naval power and to permit an important re distribuuon 
of th" main Allied fleets In this ojnncct on I might mentiOD 
that It has been thought possible to revert to the more nonnsi 
d stribution of sh ps in the Mediterranean which has for sonie 
time been affected by our requirements in the North Sea A 
British and French battle fleet with cruisers and ancillary craft 
IS already m the Eastern basin of the Mcditcnanean on its way W 
Alexandria 

Returning to the Norway campaign the German losses in meiij 
whether from the smlang of war vessels from the destruction ct 
transports or in the course of the fighting in Norway itself on 
land and in the air cannot be estimated with any accuracy bU‘ 
they must have amounted to many thousands At this motncci. 
I would say to any who may be drawing hasty conclusions from 
the fact that for the present we have not succeeded in taloBi 
Trondheim It is far too soon to strike the Nonveg an balance 
sheet yet for the campaign has merely eoncluded a single 
m which It is safe to say that if we have not achieved our 
neither have the Germans achieved tbeirs while tbeir losses 
far greater than ours 

But I would take this opportunity of addressing a warning bod 
to this House and to the country We have no intention ol 
allowing Norway to become merely a side show but neither ait 
we going to be trapped into such a dispersal of our forces as would 
leave us dangerously weak at the vital centre We know that oui 
enemy hold a centri position They have immense forces always 
mounted ready for attack and the attack can be launched will 
hghtnmg rapidity in any one of many fields We know that thej 
are prepared and would not scruple to invade Holland 
Belgium or both Or it may be that their savage hordes will 
burled against their innocent neighbours in the South East ol 
Europe They m ght well do more than one of these thmgs m 
preparation for an attempt at a large scale attack on the Western 
Front or even a lightning swoop on this country It would be 
foolish indeed to reveal to the enemy out concept on of the strategy 
best calculated to secure their defeat But this can be said — for it u 
obvious — that we must not so disperse or tie up our forces as 
weaken our freedom of action in v lal emergencies which may a' 
any moment arise We must seize every chance as we have done 
and shall conUnue to do m Norway to inflict damage upon the 
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enemy, but we must not allow ourselves to forget the long term 
strategy whjch wjU win the war 

I \ Mr Speaker, let me repeat that what I have said is only an 
interim statement Certain operations are in progress, and wc 
must do nothing which might jeopardise the lives of those engaged 
in them I would, therefbre, ask the House to defer comment 
and Question until we can have the Debate next week, when I 
anticipate that that particular difficulty will not arise 

7th May, 1940 

Tub prime MINISTER (Mr Chamberlain) When I 
spoke on Thursday last, I stated that I could give only an mcom- 
pletc account of the operations, and that a further statement would 
be made this week, when I hoped to be able to give a fuller story 
I also intimated that I was obliged to impose a certain reticence 
upon myself, in order to avoid saying anything which might mvolve 
risk to our troops Since then no doubt, hon Members have 
realised that, while at that time it was known that our Forces had 
been withdrawn from Andalsnes, we still had to withdraw troops 
from Namsos, and I was extremely anxious not to give any hint 
of an operation that was bound to be e\Bn more dangerous than 
the withdrawal from Andalsnes, both on account of the larger 
number of men to be taken off and of the fact that it would be 
possible for the Germans to bnng there the whole av-adable force 
of their bomben Now, I am able once agam to pay my tribute 
to the \cry remarkable skill of our naval and military Forces, who 
ifnanaged to effect this withdrawal, in the course of one single short 
night, tvithout suffering any loss lo the operation The danger 
which they were running is illustrated by ibc fact that early on the 
following morning the Germans discovered that the troops were 
returning in their ships and they sent a force of some 50 bombers 
to attack them Considering that this convoy was outside the 
range of our fighters and that it had to depend, therefore, solely 
upon the anti aircraft fire of the ships, I ihmk we may count our- 
selves fortunate that we did not lose more than one British and one 
French destroyer — His Slajesty’s Ship AJndi and the French ship 
Btson By this time the men from Namsos and those from 
Andalsnes arc back again, and the campaign in Southern Norway 
IS at an end 

Whates'er cntiasras may be made about anyone else, I am sure 
everybody will agree that the troops who have been engaged in this 
campaign earned out their task with magnificent gallantry and in 
a way which has added still further to the great traditions of the 
Scmce. NVhethcf in hard fighting, or in stolid endurance, or in 
quick and skilful movements, exposed as they were to supenor 
forces with supenor equipment, they distinguished themsclres m 
itvery respect, and man for man they showed themsehes supenor 
fo their foes I should add that we have also watched mtb pride 
and with admiration the splendid gallantry and dash of the men 
of the ^yal Navy and the Royal Air Force, both of whom hate 
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had continuous difBcult and dangerous tasks to perform, and both 
of whom have performed great achievements 

I do not propose this afternoon to give an account of the milita^ 
operations m Southern Norway but what I rather want to do is o 
present to the House a picture of the situation and also to consider 
certain criticisms of the actions of the Government that have been 
made No doubt the news of our withdrawal from Southern 
Norway created a profound shock both m this House and in toe 
country 

An Hon Member All over the world 

The prime MINISTER Well it was not expected that it 
would be necessary but I see that it is stated that Mmisten were 
to blame for that Mimsters of course, must ^ expected to he 
blamed for everything [Hon Members They missed tne 
bus ] There were reports e manating from Stockholm— maybe 
invented by the enemy — which roused expectations which were 
never ju&Ufied and which were certainly never endorsed by any 
Mimsters [Interruption \ 

Mr speaker Hon Members are anxious to hear the 
Pnme Mimster s statement They cannot hear him if a few 
Members continue to interrupt, and I will not allow it 

The prime MINISTER We did our best to damp d<^ 
these unfounded reports Of course, we had to be careful not W 
say anything which would inform the enemy of the true sitotion, 
and I am afraid that in the circumstances the shock and the on 
appointment were mevitable I will try and examine the historj 
and the causes of this failure and I will try to answer some ques* 
tions I do not wish to extenuate anything but at the same time 
I hope that we shall not exaggerate the extent or the important of 
the check which we have received Hie withdrawal from Southern 
Norway is not comparable with the withdrawal from Gallipoli 
There were no large forces involved The fact was, it was not 
much more than a single division, and our losses therefore, were 
not really great m number, nor was there any considerable or 
valuable amount of stores left behind It must be remembered, 
as I have already pomted out, that if we had losses, the Germans 
had far heavier losses in warships, in planes, m transport and lo 
men 

Still, I am quite aware that the result of these recent events Is 
not to be measured merely m losses on the spot Wc have to take 
account of the fact that we have suOercd a certain loss of prestige, 
that a certain colour has been given to the false legend of German 
invincibility on land that some disoiumgcment has been causnl 
to our friends and that our enemies are crowing We must accept 
that position for the moment though we need not help our enemies 
by making it worse As to the reaction upon foreign wv 
I think It might well have been more senous Throughout the 
whole of this difficult period France has shown remarkable steadi* 
wess, ntid as m this country, the only effect of the reverse has been 
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lo stiffen her determination Turkey, our Ally, remains unper- 
turbed Egypt continues to strengthen her defences In the 
Near and Middle East the position has been quietened by a rever- 
sion to normal of our Fleet dtsposittoo in the Mediterranean As 
you would expect, the reaction has twen more senous m Sweden 
than anywhere else, and I fully appreciate the reasons why I 
regret certain comments of a polemical character whicii have 
jppeared in the Swedish Press, b^use although the expression of 
Sl^cdlsh disappointment may be veiy natural, it does not help 
Sneden, nor the Allied cause ‘^^Vhat ne are concerned with is 
not recriminations, which could equally well be made by either 
side, but rather the measures to be taken in the future, and in 
Sneden, if the Swedish Government and people decide for a 
policy of neutrality in the face of pressure, I trust that at least that 
neut^ty will be strictly impartial as between the belligerents 
Now I come to the sequence of events and the successive 
decisions of the Government I have said already that the first 
force which was assembled after the German mvasion of Norway 
aas despatched to Narvik I have not heard any criticism of our 
decision to send a force to Narvik, the gateway ujto the North Sea 
from the precious ore fields of Sweden, and I assume that our 
decision in that respect at any rale was generally approved But 
:t perhaps may be asked, Why did we attempt an expedition to 
Trondheim when we must have known from the beginning that 
ve should be faced with a local air supenonty and that there was 
1 strong probability that remforcemeots would be sent up from 
he valleys which lead up from the direction of Oslo ? lam not 
loiog to pretend that m those first anxious days we foresaw every- 
lung that was going lo happen I doubt if there is anyone, even 
n this House, clever enough to have done that, but wc did realise 
hat the expedition, if we undertook it, would be full of risks Wc 
lid reahse that if would be difficult lo take Trondheim and difficult 
:o hold It unless we were able to check those reinforcements, and 
[ mayadd diat the aerodrome facilities at Trondheim were known 
o US to be inadequate to allow our aeroplanes to operate from it 
vithout extensive repair and extension 
On the other hand, we had (o consider the effect on the Norwegian 
aoveromeot, the Norwegian forces, and the Norwegian people if 
ve made no attempt to hold Central Norway Wc received the 
Host urgent and repeated appeals from the Norwegian Commander- 
n Chief to attack Trondheim at all costs, as a place essential to 
he Government for a port and as a scat for the Government and 
he King It really was made clear to us that unless we were 
^dy to assist m the only wfay which the Norwegians themselves 
elt to be effective, namely, by an attack on Trondheim, the 
Morwegnns were not likely to feel aWe to continue their resist- 
incc, and the whole country would have fallen at once into Genmn 
lands In those circumstaaccswefeitunammously that, hazardous 
IS this expedition might be, in the absence of aerodromes from 
vhich we could operate, and in view of the inadequate landine 
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places which were all that were open to us we must run that risk, 
we must do our best to give help to a brave people who, with extra 
ordinary courage m spite of their tiny numbers m spite of the 
fact that they had almost forgotten what war meant whose thoughtJ-t 
had been only of peace yet had had the stamina to stand up to the 
German bully and to make an effort to save the freedom and 
independence of their country Is there anybody here who would 
have done otherwise "> I do not believe it and I feel myself that 
if we had refused to answer the cad that was being made to us 
from Norwav we should have justified the reproach that our only 
object m Scandinavia was the iron ore m Sweden and that we 
cared nothing for the freedom of small nations 
Now I come to the next point Ought we to have made a 
direct attack upon Trondheim instead of confining ourselves to 
the attacks made from the landing places at Namsos and Andalsncs i 
This IS a point upon winch experts may and will difier and there 
will be opinion which deserves respect and will command respect 
no doubt on both sides of the case Since in fact the operation 
was not tried it will never be possible to decide the question 
finally and once for all and all I can say now is that that idea was 
constantly before us that plans for a direct assault on Trondheim 
combined with the operations of the forces at Namsos and 
Andalsncs were prepared and were carefully considered Opera 
lions of this kind are necessanly complicated in character and 
must need a considenble time for thorough preparation if success 
is to be assumed Moreover for a time it did seem as if the 
capture of Trondheim rnighi be effected by the forces alone that 
had been landed elsewhere We always supposed that German 
reinforcements would be delayed by the blowing up of railway 
bridges by the obstruction of the roads which led up those two 
valleys from Oslo In that we were disappointed No dcmoli 
ttons in lime to delay the Germans except a couple of bridges 
blown up by a British party were made The rapid advance of 
the Germans accompati ed by tanks artillery and mortars first 
held up our troops and then forced (hem to retire 
Now I come to a criticism which has had a considerable circula 
tion and has npp-arcd in many organs of the Press It has been 
suggested that the Anglo Finnish force if I may so call it — the 
force which was designed for the assistance of Finland — should 
never have been dispersed and that if it had been kept in being 
either we tnighl have forestalled the German seizure of the 
Norwegian ports or if we could not do that at least vve might 
have bren able to send larger forces more quickly to the scene of 
operations Let me point out to the House frstofall that what 
cv er forces w c had had at our disposal we could not have forestalled 
the Germans unless the Norwegians had either invited us or at 
least allowed us to come in for I do not suppose that anyone 
would suggest that we should have mvaded Norway before Germany 
did so Unfortunately, ui ihetr determination to preserve the 
strictest neutrality, the last thmg the Norwegians would do was to 
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lUow us to enter those ports unopposed, and consequently we 
vere helpless to prevent the German stroke which was made easy 
Jy treachery from inside Norway and which had been prepared 
ong beforehand by the conoalment of troops and matenals m 
pparcntly innocent looking ships 
If the argument is that by dispersing the Anglo Finnish force 
ve rmssed an opportunity of successfully attacking after the 
jermans had delivered their blow why then I say that that 
iTgument is founded on a complete misconception Let me 
explain These are the facts The forces prepared for the 
^nglo Finnish expedition consisted of two parts One part was 
dvanra troops who were to be sent first to Finland the other 
larf was a larger body who would have followed after the first 
tad reached Scandinavia This second contingent was the rnam 
lody of the force When the Finnish campaign was given up u 
ms decided that there was no need to keep this larger force m this 
ountry, and accordingly it was despatched to France where it 
tad originally been intended to go but the advance troops were 
etaincd here The House must understand this that the rate 
f despatch of troops to Norway was not governed by the avail- 
bahty of troops in this country , it was governed by the speed 
r'jth which they could be landed at those very few and inadequate 
orts of entry which alone were open to us to use Therefore 
on Members will see that under this arrangement there would 
ave been no delay m following up the first troops with the main 
ody from France if we could have established the first troops m 
'lonvay The fact that the roam body was ui France would not 
ave involved any delay whatsoever provided that that establish- 
ment could have taken place Therefore 1 say that no tune was 
3st by the dispersal of that part — the only part — of the Anglo 
hnnish forces which m any case would not have gone with the 
irst contingent and which if the fust contingent could have 
stablished itself would have been able to follow it m just as quick 
line although it came from France j 

There is just another consideration It is as well not to forget 
hat for the transport of the AngPo-Finnish forces a substant al 
mount of slupping ivas required and for a considerable time 
hat shipping ivas kept standing idle until it should be required 
the Germans of course who cannot use their ships on the high 
ejs can afford to keep them standmg by until they think that the 
avounble moment has arrived for another assault on an innocent 
icutral )V/c are in a different position We can usefully use 
very ton of shipping space for carrying foodstuffs, raw matenals, 
nmutuio-s. oi t#i thx^ causvtEj, and. it wnuld be cyiitc 

injustifiable to keep a whole fleet waiting indefinitely on the 
jh^ce that they might be wanted for an expedition to Scan- 
hnavia Nevertheless I stress agam to the House that we did 
sep ready ceiiaiQ forces to occupy certain Norwegian ports if 
heir neutrality bad been previously violated by Germany We 
lad reason to believe that a rdaliveiy small force would have been 
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sufficient to occupy and hold these places until further forces could 
belanded but after the forcstalmcnt they were insuflicient to restore 
the position atlhough they were available for and embodeO 
In, the forces which were landed at Nanisos and Andalsnw * 

Lastly there IS the question Was it nght when we had a"Cid®a 
that our operations could not capture Trondheim to withdraw our 
forces or should we hai-c reinforced those forces which we had 
already in Norway with a view to making a further attempt/ 

I believe it was right to make the first attempt and equally ngot 
to mthdraw our troops when it was clear that the plan would not 
succeed The failure of the plan was due to two factors JFirst 
of all our inability to secure aerodromes from which to operate 
our fast fighters , secondly, the rapid arrival of German reinforce 
ments We always believed that if our troops could get ashore 
they would not suffer heavy casualties from the air and in fack 
that proved to be'lhe case But the absence of fighters enabled 
the enemy tn attack nw? ccmmumcaUons and hindered our rein 
forcements while lus own land communications enabled him to 
bnng up an ever increasing supenonty of strength. It became 
clear to us that we could only maintain our forces in the Trondheim 
region by such a concentration of men and materials and aircraft 
as would have drawn off altogether an undue proportion of our 
total resources and m these circumstances we decided that we 
could carry on the campaign in Norway, elsewhere with greater 
vigour and effect So fiianto to the skill and courage of all thi« 
Services we successfully withdrew oU our forces from the 
Trondheim area 

I have dealt with the cnticisms that I have seen and I will 
leave ray right hon Friends to fill m the details and answer any 
questions which may anse on technical matters, including the 
composition and equipment of our forces There are however 
some general observations which I desire to offer to the House and 
which I want to impress upon bon Members ofall parties because 
I do not think any sound judgment can be arrived at on the ques 
tion we arc discussmg if these considerations are overlooked 
First of all I want to ask hon. Meml»rs not to form any hasty 
opimons on the result of the Norwegian campaign so far as it has 
gone. It IS quite obvious that the Germans have made certain 
gams and equally clear that they have paid a heavy pnee for them 
It IS too early to say on which side the balance will finally mcline 
but I may remind the House that the campaign is not yet finis hed 
A large part of Norway is not in German hands The King and 
the Government are still on Norwegian soil and they will rally 
round them the remamder of the Nonvegian forces to carry on 
the fight against the mvader in which we shall be at their side 
The Norwegian Foreign Minister, m a broadcast las told his 
people to be patient That is wise advice Although we sha 
give all help to Norway that we can and as soon as we can we 
must not forget that there are other fronts which may at any 
^moment blaze up into a conflagration 
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That bnngs me to the second point tint I want to make 
Germany, with her vast and well equipped armies js so placed 
that she can at any moment attadcany one or n number of different 
joints JWe want to be ready to meet that attack wljerevcr it may 
come and the more vital the point the more important it is that 
we should be ready to meet it A Minister who shows any sign 
of confidence is always called complacent If he fails to do so he 
Is labelled defeatist For my part I try to steer a middle course 
— llnferriiption] — neither raising undue expectations — [Hon 
Members “ Hitler missed the bus J which arc imhkcly to be 
fulfilled, nor miking the people s flesh creep by painting pictures 
of unmitigated gloom A great many times some hon Members 
have repeated the phrase ‘ Hitler missed the bus * — [Hon 
Members ‘ You said it ’’] Yes I said it, and I will now explain 
the circumstances in which I said it, because tins is an extra- 
ordinarily good example of the way in which prejudiced people 
can twist words out of their meamng and apply them to totally 
different circumstances m order to create prejudice ‘The worst 
of that IS that a Jot of well meaning honest people who do not 
pay any meticulous attention to what is going on soon forget the 
actual circumstances and are ready to accept stones whidi are 
spread about 

1 belies e that quite a lot of people think that wh“n I said Hitler 
missed the bus I was referring to his lavasiou of Nonvay, but, 
the speech m which that remark occurred was made on 5ih Apnl 
which ivas three days before that I would like to remind hon 
^lembers of whit was the argument which Jed up to the phrase 
I hid been saying that the advantage of tolabtanan States Jay m 
the fict that they prepared for war while we were thinking only 
of peace 1 “said that the result of that was that at the beginning 
of the wa*” they were far superior to us in arms and equipment, 
and I observed that it was an extraordinary thing to me that, 
seeing the great disparity which existed HitJer had not taken 
advantage of it to attack the Allies at the tery beginmng of the 
war, when the disparit} was greatest But I said that whatever 
the reason. Hitler missed the bus It may seem that iliat phrase 
Was a tnfie colloquial for a Pnmc Minister Nevertheless it was 
an accurate dearnptionof what Iwastalkingabout but it evidently 
had no relation to the future , it was merely a commentary on 
the past But that is a digression brought about by the interrup- 
tion opposite I am bound to say this afternoon that while I ' 
think the implications of the Norwegian campaign haic been 
seriously exaggerated and while I retain my complete confidence 
in our ultimate victory I do not thmk that the people of this 
country yci realise the extent or the imminence of the tiireat which 
jb impending acamst us [An Hon Member ‘ We said that 
* 1 ; years ago ' ] We may, and if we are wise we shall leam many 
■Kcful lessons from this campaign I will not say how our strate- 
gical plans for the future may be nOccted by those lessons The 
experience of Norway shows how swiftly the scene alters in the 
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rapid exchanges of war Let us be\vare of being tempted into 
such a dispersal of our forces as ought suit the purposes of the 
enemy Let us beware also of bickerings and divisions among 
ourselves when presently we rtay be faced by war m. its most ^ 
violent form directed against this country m the hope of breaking 
its courage and its will power ITiis is not a time for quarrellmg 
'among ourselves It is rathef a time for closing our ranks, for 
setting our teeth and all of us endeavouring to put every ounce of 
our strength and energy into arming our Forces and forging every 
weapon which wiU help us to win 

We cannot help it but in this Debate we are giving hostages to 
fortune Our military advisers have told us in very solemn terms 
of the dangers of holding such a discussion They have urged us 
to try to have no debate at all We could not accept that view 
In a democratic country there must be criticism and if there is 
criticism those who are criticised must be allowd to defend them- 
selves, whatever the dangers may be In this Debate four members 
of the War Cabinet, all of them directly associated with the con- 
duct of the war, are to speak, and they will not only be fortunate 
but they will be skilful if they give nothing away that may help 
the enemy All of them will be replying to criticisms AH of 
them are aware that attempts have been made to separate them 
from one another, to suggest that this Minister or that Mmister U 
more responsible than his colleagues for this or that action Such 
suggestions are as unworthy as they are unfounded There is no 
division among us None of us has attempted to mtngue against 
any other All of us have but one thought, and that is how 
may each of us make our best cootnbuuon to the wmmng of the 
war 

lam unaware of the suggestions, I may almost call them demands, 
which tuve been made m this House and out of it for a different 
kmd of Cabinet 1 am not speaking now of personal questions 
but of what may be called the constitutional form I do not want 
to argue that question again, but I may be allowed to say that 
some of those who have had a long experience of Cabinet work, 
my right hon colleague Lord Hankcy, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and I myself, are agreed that it would not really save 
time or lead to quitter decisions if we had a Cabinet which was 
composed solely or mainly of Members free from departmental 
work In taking decisions it is impossible to ignore those t'ho 
have to carry the deasions out. Ministers who have been respon 
sible for the executive work must be there when decisions are 
taken , they must express their views Therefore, whether they 
are inside or outside the Cabinet docs not really make any diflcr- 
ence , they will m any case take their share in those decisions 
The fact that I have always felt unable to accept this paroculai 
suggestion does not mean that I am umvilUng from time to tims 
to make changes m personnel or in the functions of members oi 
the Cabinet I did not hesitate, for example, to go outside th< 
DOliucal field m order to find new Ministers when I thou^t thai 
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would serve the public interest Not long ago I instituted a 
^aoge, not of personnel, but of fimctions, which I would like to 
j^entioa to the House, because some accounts hate appeared in 
we Press which are not quite accurate Hon Members may 
xcraerober that on the J llh of last month I announced here that 
on the retirement of Lord Chai6eld I had asked my right hon 
Fnend tfic First Lord of the Admiralty to succeed him as Chair* 
man of the Military Coordmatins Committee of the Cabinet 
My right hon Fnend very readily accepted the position which I 
^ked him to take, but after be bad bad some experience of it he 
suggested to me that in order to make his assistance to the Cabinet 
more effective it would be a good thing that be should be put into 
closer contact with the Chiefs of Staff I thought my right hon 
Fnend’s idea was a good one Accordingly, after discussing the 
question fully with the other Service Ministers, arrangements 
were made under which my ngbt bon Fnend is authorised by the 
Chbinet on behalf of the Military Co-ordinaUng Committee to give 
guidance and direction to tlie Chief of Staff Committee, who will 
prepare plans to carry out the objectives which are given to them 
by mm I reed hardly say that the Chiefs of Staff will retain 
tfaeir collective responsibility to the Cabmet os they do their 
individual responsibility to their Ministers, but my right bon 
Fnend will, under this arrangement, have a special responsibility 
for the supervision of military operations day by day, and I have 
00 doubt that we shall In this way ensure that every aspect cf 
military policy is examined, and that when policy is decided upon 
It IS followed up with promptness and energy. 

An hon MEMBl^ When was this arrangement made ? 
Thh prime minister Does the boa Member want the 
date and the hour 7 If so, he had better put a question down 
It IS not very long ago — ^smcc 1 Ith April 
Mr LLOYD GEORGE (Carnarvon Boroughs) WiU the 
First Lord of the Admiralty retain his present position 7 
Thh prime MINISTER Yes, Sir My right bon Friend 
feels that that would be the best arrangement, and I am inclined 
to think that the important work at the Admiralty should remam 
m his hands if it is possible but I am relying upon him to let me 
know if he finds that the new tasks which have been imposed upon 
him make it ^fficult for him to fulfil them and the work at the 
Admiralty as well Then, of course, m such a case I shall take steps 
to relieve him 

Mr HERBERT MORRISON (Hackney South) It is material 
that the House should know whether this new arrangement, 
wiierefiy ttie First Lord ortlie Admiralty had' certain new powers 
of direction over the Comnuiteeof the Chiefs of Staff, covered the 
period of the Norwegian operations, or is it since the Norwegian 
operations commenced 7 

TJib prime minister I appreciate the point No, it 
ftas not before the Norsvcgian operations , it has only been made 
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recently and did not arise out of the Nonvegiao operation 
because the change '\ould have been made in any case For the 
purposes I have mentioned my nght hon Friend lias been pro 
vidcd mth a small personal staff under a distinguished staff officer 
Major General Ismav and General Ismay has been appointed an 
addii oaal member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee I h3\’e no 
doubt other changes in the form of Gosemment or the functions 
of individual members of it ma> from time to time suggest them 
selves as des rable I thmk it is very likely that changes of that 
kind in war t me are almost bound to take place As far as I am 
concerned I shall endeavour to keep my mind open to any 
considerations and to take any steps which may seem to be cmlea 
for if they will help the country Once again I want to urge hoo 
Members that in these strenuous da>s we should do better to 
occupy oufsehes with increasing war effort rather than disputing 
about the form of Government It is m the production of materials 
the production of planes the production of tanks and guns and 
munitions and all the countless articles of equipment which are 
required to fit out our weapons and make them useful, it is in 
the production of these things that we want organisation cner^ 
and good will As far os we m the Go\’cmrocnt are concerned 
we are doing aU we can to overtake the start which Germany has 
obtained during her long yean of preparation We are getting 
to day the whole hearted co-operation of employers and workers 
we want also to get the co-operation of hon Members of all 
parties 

Mr MANDER (Wolverhampton East) No no 

The prime MINISTER. The co-operation of Members e 
all parties if not the co operation of all Members of all partie: 
m a work which everyone recognises to be the pnme need to daj 
We do not set ourselves up as bemg infallible as above rece vin 
help from others who are willing to help Let us then befor 
these trals come upon us put all our strength into th“ work c 
prepanng for them and we shall thus steadily increase our strengt 
until we ourselves are able to dehver our blows where and whe 
we will 

Mr ATTLEE (Stepney Liinehouse) I should like m tb 
first place on behalf of my hon Fnends on this side of the Housi 
to pay a tribute to the courage and skill of the Fighting Forces i 
the Norwegian campaign The men of the Army Navy and Ai 
Force men from this country and men from France and men c 
the Norweg an race as well hare done acts of great valour m ver 
difficult cond tions I should like too to express our sympath 
with the people of Norway whose land has been the scene of wa 
and carnage I should Lke further to express our admiration c 
the skill w th which that very difficult operation of evacuatin 
troops in the face of the enemy was earned out at Andalsoes an 

Namsos We had expenenccs of thiS in the last war We fcnoi 
how anxious and difficult an tmdertakmg it is and we know tha 
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n this case it was Tendered far more djQicuIt than it was in the last 
w by the air arm In those arcamst&nccs it was a wonderful 
of arms But, after all it is a retirement It does represent 
.setback, and that is what we have lo consider m this House I 
bought the tone of the Prime Minister s statement last Thursday 
vas over optimistic and although he does not like the word over* 
omplaceni , and I am certain the speech of the First Lord of the 
admiralty was far loo optimistic Last Thursday, the Pnme 
Minister said that ne must not come to hasty conclusions There 
^cre some very hasty conclusions come to in those speeches Ihe 
•trst Lord of the Admiralty said 

‘We are greatly advantaged by what has occurred provided we 
Cl With unceasing and increasing vigour 
The Prime Minister said 

‘ I am satisfied that the balance of advantage lies up to the present 
nth the Allied Forces 

The Prime Minister asked us not toconlroiert thit but to suspend 
idgment , but he made a statement there in which he came to a 
ertain judgment I think jt is very difRcolt at this time m the 
gbt of events, to say that this campaign so far has been to our 
dvantage la his speech to day, 1 think the Prime Mimstcr 
truck a rather different note , there was a good deal more of a 
ote of excuse and explanation No otie of ns wishes to give any 
andle to the enemy, but we have a service and a duty to tbe 
aiioa to perform m examining into tbe events that have occurred 
Ve have to face facts We are not afraid of facing facts This 
1 a reverse, and let it be remembered, high hopes were raisedT, 
used partly in the speeches of Ministers but very much so m the 
'rcss and over the wireless There were statements made, and 
hose statements were not contradicted — u might not have been 
ossibJe to contradict them, but I cannot believe that the Govera- 
lent have no influence at all with tbe Press and the wireless by 
leans of advice — and I think it ivas extraordinarily ill advised 
hat the people of this country should have had their spirits 
used by accounts which encouraged ordinary people to ima^ns 
hat everything was going wonderfully well and that wc were 
avins a wonderful success There should have been more 
uidancc fcWe are paying the penalty now, because after great 
xpeclations there is necessanly disappointment It is no good 
tying to minimise the event Wc realise that u has to be looked 
t in the light of the general conditwos of the nor , we must bear 
a mmd the requirements of the larger strategy But this was 
lever intended to be a mere up and run expedition The country 
onsidcrcd it to be ol' major importance The Press so repre 
cnled It The speeches of Ministers so represented it The 
leneral view was that here at last, when the enemy had been 
acked behind his walls he had now put out his head to be hit 

Sir william DAVISON (Kensington. South) It was very 
ladly hit 
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Mr ATTLtE It %%'as leprescnted Tiot that this tvould be a 
matter of hit and th“n go a\vay again but that here was a chance 
of the campaign opening up It is no good hon Members 
quarrelling with my statement that view ssas taken Therefore 
there is widespread disappointment at this setback It is said 
that in this war hitheno there has never been any initiative from 
our side and u is said also that there is no real planning mantiinpa 
lion of the possible strokes that will be taken against us I thirik 
we must examine this affair from that aspect If we look back, 
we find that the Government had the idea of blocking with mines 
the route to Narvik I do not intend to discuss whether that ivas 
or was not a^good idea but tf that ivas to be done it must haw 
been apparent to those who intended to do it that there was the 
very greatest possibility of a hit back by Germany The first 
question I want to put ts what provision was made for that con 
tingency ’> The Prime Minister said that Germany had phnned 
this expedition w iih very great care over a long period 1 want to 
know what care was exercised m planning the means for defeating 
that stroke if it should come 

We were informed on 19th March that we had a force of 100 000 
men ready to go to Finland It would have been a pretty roa 
siderablc operation to place a large number of troops in Finland 
and to arrange for the necessaiy troops in case there came a 
counter attack on their lines of communication through Norway 
and Sweden We were assured that those troops were fully pm 
pared Either they were or they were not If they were fully 
prepared in every wnv I want to know svhat happened to them 
If they were not prepared m every ivay we may have escap'd a 
serious disaster m Finland But what I cannot understand is 
the rapid dispersal of all these troops at the lime when that was 
done The Finnish war ended in March The Government 
came to a decision some time alter that, to lay mines in Norwegian 
waters on 8th April I should have thought that m the event of 
there being that minmg the Government would have kept m 
being this force in case of a counter stroke 1 do not suggest all 
of them could ha\e been kept together m transports but I gather 
that som- troops were kept together I want to know whether 
those troops were considered adequate and whether the necessary 
equipment was there the necessary aircraft and the necessary 
sh ps to take them and whether they were the right kind of 
troops 

I have been informed that we had a body of troops trained 
men who could ski and that they were ready for the Finnish 
campaign I have been told that they were dispersed and put to 
all sorts of otlier jobs Why ? When there was the possibil ty 
of a campaiga m Norway why were these troops dispersed^ 
I would say gen rally that for any enterprise m a v 
like Norway very seasoned and expenenced troops are required 
One has naturally to deal with what one has got I do not 
suggest that the troops we sent to Norway did not fight 
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niagnjBccntly, but people are asking whether they ^^-ere the 
troops that ought to have been sent I have heard stones of 
^me boys being sent there, quite yoaog and having very little 
training That is a very senous thing In a widely distnbuted 
country like Norway, with the ngours of life there, one ought to 
Send, not boys, but experienced and older men We had an 
M^nence in the Dardanelles of having young boys sent out 
ibey did not last long It was seasoned men capable of respon- 
sibility and enterprise, who were wanted for this Nonvegian 
affair ,,1 want to know whether the right kmd of troops were 
sent 


The Germans anticipated any action we might take by tnvadmg 
Norway, and the question I want to put to the Government regard- 
ing that IS, what mformanoo had the Government through our 
intelligence service? We are told that the Government knew 
there were assemblings of troops practising embarkation and dis- 
embarkation, but that there were four or five diifcrcnt places to 
which they might go, and we could not feU which I have no 
doubt that obtaining mteliigence m Germany is very dilHcult, but 
surely we had an intelligence servi«> in Norway? It js un- 
believable that in Norway and Denmark the landing preparations 
lhat had gone on for many months could have passed without any 
indication I want to know whether we got intelligence and 
whether such mteliigence, tf wo did get it, was properly used 
I have an impression that in all this affair the Government’s 
ptind was too much fixed on Narvik and not enough on general 
ronsiderations We know that detailed plans for the semire of 
Norway had been made by the German General Staff, and had 
been known to us for some years I wonder whether they were 
;a the nunds of our Staff I want to know whether, having 
cnowledge of those plans, we were working out exactly what 
should be done to counter them in case they should be put into 
jperation The Germans having successfully occupied those 
Norwegian ports, of course the conditions were entirely different 
Trom those of the Finnish expedition and the question Uiat strikes 
me at once Is the vital matter of the base at which we ivere to land 
troops ulf we were to land, the first condition should have been 
lhat the place should be reasonably rafe from the air and reason- 
ibly safe from the water, and surely to this the time factor was of 
importance 'l^c Germans landed only a few troops m these 
selected places, but it was clear that if they were given time they 
would bring up reinforcements by air and could make landing 
txtremeiy difficult It should have been ^pparcnt, therefore, 
lhat speed was an essential of the operation and I contend it should 
have been clear that the vital thing ivas to seize an air base Grant- 
ing all the difficulties— the difficulty of the climate the difficulty 
ef the Allies working in different elements , granting the difficulty 
af assembling the necessary transports , granting the risks, the 
point IS that m any event, this was a nsky operation and the nskj 
iiad to be taken What 1 want to know ts did the Government go 
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al] out on a settled plan for the vital objective or did they art half 
'heartedly'* Narvik was really secondary Stavangar or Trond- 
heim were the real points of importance The serious thiag u 
that It docs not seem that the Government realised the importara 
of the Tir weapon until after the event J was disiurlKd by wnat 
the Prime Minister said in that respect Di.spite all Ihe thinp 
that have been said in this House despite the lessons of Pound 
and Finland the Government do not seem to have apprcaatca 
the vital importance of protection from the air either by grouno 
defences or by fighter aircraft That after all seems to me tc 
ln\c been a sine qua non of the whole adventure Unrss jot 
could secure that evacuation wns certain , , 

I ask whether action was taken in time The Germans landed 
their forces at Trondheim and it was ten days aitcnvartw befon 
our forces were landed at Namsosand Andalsncs Ten days isi 
long tim-* 1 grant that if you had suddenly to improvise eve^ 
Wiing. ten days seems a short time but the question vs W 

bad the Government gone in makingthcLf plansand keeping in bein; 
a force for this eventuality? I am making no criticisms vvitl 
regard to the evacuation I think that, having failed to get an^ 
base in the conditions there evacuation was inevitable But lha 
dots not niter the fact that the campnvpt to Southern Noway to 
definitely been a failure It is no good suggesting that somcho’ 
or other it has not been a failure and that you can push on frot 
Narvik and start again and come down It is a considerable busi 
n''ss to push on from a far away Northern base like Narvik an 
we have to recognise that fact The next point about which 
wish to ask is this I have said that speed in seizing a base w 
essential But there was also the stopping of reinforcement; 
We could not stop reinforcements from the air but I certainly g( 
a more optimistic note about what the Fleet could do from th 
First Lord of the Admiralty We were certainly under the in 
press on that although some reinforcements might get througl 
on the whole the Germans would be unable to reinforce thei 
armies from Oslo But they were able to do so 

Tub FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY (Mr Chur- 
chill) 1 said that they would take a heavy toll 

Mr ATTLEE I quite agree that the right hon Gentleman 
said that they would not do it with impunity but I think he gave 
us encouragement After all in considering the inception of this 
expedition that is one of the vital factors — how far we could 
prevent those reinforcements being made One has to recognise 
also that an unknown quantity was the extent of the defence 
which the Norwegians could put up But the gravamen of my 
attack on the Government is that it does not seem that there 
a thinking out of our plans beforehand that there was notadequate 
Intelligence that there was not the necessary concentration on the 
esrential objective and I ask whether, at any time there was nob 
delay and d s-nitsion where action was neces-jary 
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l am not jn the least satisfied despite a!l the Prime Minister has 
!aid that the present War Cabinet is aa efficient instrument for 
inducting the war We hive cnlicwed it in this House over and 
^er again ( Jt has been cntictsed by men of wide cxpcneace m 
be Press and on the platform and until I heard the Prime Minister 
nention Lord Hankey to-day — and I think the First Lord of the 
WmiraJty — I have never heanl anyone except the Prime Minister 
snd perhaps the Chancellor of the Exchequer defend it It is 
vTOQg m principle It could only be justified by success and we 
lave not had that success Wemust turn to the wider repercussions 
>ut I would say a word here of the new proposal about the First 
ioTd of the Admiralty The Fust Lord of the Admiralty is to con- 
inuetopi^sideatthcBoardofAdoattaliyandis also to be chairman 
if the Chiefs of Staff Committee Frankly I do not think it fair 
0 the First Lord of the Admiralty to put him m that position 
The PRIME MINISTER I think the nght hon Gentleman 
msundetstood me I did not say that he was to be chairman of 
he Chiefs of Staff I said he was to give guidance and direcuon 
0 them That does not mean that be wiU necessarily attend at 
ivery meeting of the Chiefs of Staff The nght hon Gentleman 
viU notice that he has an officer who is attached to him and who 
s an official member of the Chiefs of Staff Coinmitteo 
Mb ATTLEE The point is that the nght hon Gentleman 
s sow to be given a rather exceptional position as being the 
nember of the War Cabinet who is more panicularly concerned 
vith major strategy It is against all good rules of organisation 
hat a man who is in charge of major strategy should also be in 
ommand ofa particular unit It is like having a man commanding 
.n army in the field and also commanding a divisioo He has a 
hvided interest between the wider questions of strategy and the 
iroblems affecting his own immediate command The First Lord 
if the Admiralty has great abilities but it is not fair to him that 
1C should be put into an impossible position like that Our 
nends haN'e been disheartened Wc haie had a reverse but we 
lavc had reverses before and no one of us is in the slightest degree 
;haken in his faith that vx are going to wm this irar When we 
me reverses the essential thing is that we should learn from 
hem and should not repeat our mistakes I have no doubt what- 
iver m the courage and constancy of all the people of th s country, 
provided they get the nght lead, but the Goremment will be 
blind and deaf if they do not realise that there is widespread anxiety 
unong the people ofihis country— people of all views and of all 
sinds of thought They are not satisfied that the war is bemg 
(vaged with suffcienl energy intensity drive and rcsolut on 
It IS not Norway alone Norway comes as the culmitution of 
Bamy other discontents People are saying that those mainly 
responsible for the conduct of affairs are men who have had an 
ilmost uninterrupted career of lailnre Norway follows Czecho 
Slovakia and Poland Everywhere the story u Too late ’ The 
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Prime Minister talked about missing buses. What about all 
the buses which he and his associates have missed since 1931 7 
They missed all the peace buses, but caught the wr bus The 
people find that these men who have been consistently wrong in ^ 
Iheir judgment of c\cnts, the same people who thought that Hitler 
would not attack Czccho Slovakia, who thought that Hiller could 
be appeased seem not to have realised that Hitler would attack 
Nor%vay They sec everywhere a failure of grip, a failure of dri«, 
rot only m the field of defcDCc and foreign policy, but m industry 
The Government arc not orgamsiog the resources of the country 
The Prime Minister said that we roust do certain things and 
appealed to us but we have had six or seven months in which 
those things ought to have been done We are not getting the 
ore^nisation of food and we are not organising man power in the 
absence of an effective lead and we had better face the fact tbaf 
this is having its repercussions on the national morale 

Tlie Times in a leading article says that the Prime Minister s 
weakness has always been his devotion to colleagues who ore cither 
failures or need a rest In a lifb-and-dcath struggle we cannot 
afford to have our destinies m the hands of failures or men who 
need a rest I am not sure that The Times is right in saying that 
that is the Prime Minister’s weakness I think it is a particular 
weakness of hon Members on the benches opposite They have 
seen failure after failure merely shifted along those benches, either 
lower down or further up They have been content, week after 
week, with Mimstcfs whom they knew were failures They have 
•llowcd their loyalty to the Chief Whip to overcome their L, ^ 
to the real needs of the country I say that the House of Com* 
mons must take its full responsibility. I say that there is a wide* 
spread feeling m this country, not that we will lose the war, that 
we will win the war, but tlut to wm the war vve want diS'crent 
people at the helm from those who have Jed us into it 

Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR (Caithness and Sutherland) 

I wish, in the first place, to jom in the tribute which has been 
paid by the Pnme Minister and the Leader of the Opposition to 
the Fighting Forces for the skill and courage which they have 
shown m the operations m Norway and the success with which 
they have earned out the very difficult and delicate operation of 
withdrawing, while m contact with the enemy, frbra that country 
Before I come to the main theme on which I shall venture to 
address the House this aftemon, I would refer bnefiy to a subject 
connected only indirectly with it, which the Prime Minister 
mentioned towards the close of bia speech I am not surpnsed 
to hear that the Chiefs of Staff, with the very heavy rcsponsi* 
bilities which rest upon their shoulders for the conduct of opera- 
tions on which our victory in the war and the future of >, 
i^y depend, have felt, among their other anxieties, some anxiety 
about what might be said m the course of these Debates 

That they should have fdt such anxieties is quite natural, and 
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It seems to be also very natural that, having felt such anxieties, 
they should have consulted with the Prime Minister I am, bow* 
cver^ sorry that the Prime Minister mentioned this fact, because 
1 tmnk it would have been better left private I do not think it 
IS one of which we ought to be asked to take any cognisance, 
because our Debates must be at^lutely free, and there must be 
QO suggestion that from outside, cither from military advisers or 
irom any other direction, we should receive Innts or adnee as to 
301V they should be conducted Conversely, I am not at all sure 
hat It might not be a good thing for Ministers themselves to keep 
n their own hands contacts with the Press and that it would not 
>e better if contact with the Press were made by Ministers when 
ssumg statements and not fay professional staff officers 
Let me say that I do not wish to criticise any more than the 
-cader of the Opposition cnticised the Government s decision to 
ivacuate Norway when they were advised by their Chiefs of Staff 
hat It wds impossible to cany to a successful (conclusion the 
'perations for the capture of Trondheim It seems to me that in 
hese circumstances the Government were abundantly right to 
ct on the advice of their military advisers Our cnticism and 
xamination must be duected to the question of why we ever 
;ot ourselves into'a position m which we had to accept defeat m 
'lorway It is a defeat, the evacuaoon of the whole country of 
Jonvay with the exception of the mountainous and sparsely 
opulated northern appendix of that country Not mdeed that 
ur defeat in Norway is a major nuhtary disaster , it is nothing 
f the kind 

I remember so well, at the begimuog of the last war, being on ‘ 
Se retreat with my regiment from the Belgian frontier, and after 
few days, when we were relieved from the rearguard, passing 
trough the outskirts of Pans and seeing the great guns m those 
>riifications and heanng that the French Government had left 
’arts Then came (hat great reversal the miracle of the Marne, 
ut even after that battle a great part of the mdusinal resources of 
'ranee and a number of her great cults remained in the hands 
f the enemy, and remained there until the end of the war ^Vhy, 
othing hke that has happened on this occasion, and nothing 
\en remotely approaching it There is noihmg to shake our 
anfidcnce in the courage and cOicicQcy of our Fighting Forces, 

Qd nothing which deprives us of large resources, vital for the 
iture conduct of the war There is nothing which affects our 
ower, or should weaken our resolve, to win this war There is, 
owever, somcihing which does suggest that more foresight and 
nergy, and stronger and more ruthless will to victory, are required 
i the supreme direction ofour war effort An authorised spokes- 
lan of the Govemtrent told (he Press that he trembled to tiitak 
hat might have happened to us if we had been attacked as early 
i this war as we were m the liwt war Let us be thankful for our 
rereb Allies and for the respect which the valour, efficiency and 
impmcnt of the French inspire in the breasts of the enemy, 
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expense we restored ships which had been prepared for the 
transport of troops matemis and supplies to their onginal con- 
dition, and a week or two later wc had to refit them again for 
transport work 

The Prime Minister said that the Cabinet could not foresee ' 
everything and he doubted whether Members of this House had 
foreseen everything I think that Members of the House really 
did foresee this 1 am sure at anv rate, that there were a great 
many other Members tesidcs myj>cll who foresaw that the German 
counterstroke, which Ministers had watched m preparation, was 
likely to be launched with hghtnmg swiftness and ruthless energy 
the moment the Germans got wind of what we were doing The 
newspapers asked us to admire the speed with which the small 
force with inadequate supplies had been collected and transported 
They ought to have been ready and to have been practising like 
the Germans were for tins operation TTie Pnme Minister said 
that the Anglo French force could not hav eforesfalJed the Germans 
because the Norwegians were neutral and we were not going to 
infnnge their neutrality If the force had been ready, however. 

It could have been got there before the ten days which it took to 
get there, before the Germans could have settled in, before they 
could have settled into the Norwejpan aerodromes, and before 
they could have got their supplies there The Pnme Minister 
said that the advance troops of the Finnish force were retained 
here and that it was only the remainder which was sent to Prance. 

I have been told by an otlicer who was in this defence force that 
It IS true they were retained m this country but that they wer? 
dispersed There was no elibrt to keep the force and its equip- 
ment together Then the Prime Miruster told us that the troops 
Could have reached Norway as quickly from France as from this 
country I should have thought they could have reached Norway 
even from an Cnglish port more quickly than they could from 
France They'could certainly have reached there more quickly 
from a Scottish port if they bad been kept within reach of such a 
port I could not understand why it was unjustifiable to keep the 
ships if it was justifiable to keep the troops It is no good keepios 
ships without troops or troops without ships \ 

The PRIME MINISTER* Ships were ready, but thev were 
nbt troopships 

Sm A SINCLAIR* They did not use troopships? They 
Were all transported in warships ** 


The prime MINISTER I am only referring to (he force 
we had kept m being The right hon Gentleman asks what was 
the use of keeping the force if wc had not the ships Wc had 
ships m which troops could be conveyed, but they were warships 
and not merchant ships 


Sir A SINCLAIR Wc never, m fact, used troopships that 
We were preparing and they were all conveyed m warships? 
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Trb prime minister I did not say that It is a mistake 
Q assume tbit no troopships were used on any occasion 
i^StRA SINCLAIR liie mam point IS that we ought to have 
lad a far stronger force and we ought to have retained the necessary 
hips The neutrals were told that the danger was real that they 
lught to be prepared and that we would be ready if they were 
irepared and we ought to have put ourselves m a stite of greater 
■eadiness than that m which we were when the hour of danger came 
fhe moment the Government took (hat decision the moment they 
aid they were going to slop the iron ore going down (be Norwegian 
erritonal waters to Germany their sentence was for open war in 
icandinavia and against that danger every precaution ought to 
lavc been taken both for our sakes and the s^e of Norway 
The key to the situation ivas not Narvik at all but Trondheim 
■ did not know until the Prime Minister told us this afternoon 
vhat the Norwegians point of view was He told us (hat (he 
'Norwegians said that the only place where effective help might be 
aven was Trondheim I did not know that that was their view 
lut It was clear to me that it was by far the most vital strategic 
lomt To hold Narvik when we have oiplured it let alone to 
dvance from it along a raihviy which is ill-adapted for military 
perations will not be easy There is a sort of idea about (hat it 
ms very unpleasant to be in Ttoodheim under (he had of German 
ombs but that once you got right away to Narvik you were 
uite safe As a matter of fact whereas Namsos is 340 miles 
lom Stavanger and 530 from Aalborg Narvik is only 400 miles 
rom Trondheim Therefore, Narvik is likely soon lo be exposed 
» the full blast of German air attack Moreover now thit the 
Sermans are secure in their occupation of Trondheim our best 
ateway into Sweden is closed to us and along with all the other 
ifoad gateways from Norway into Sweden U is open to the Germans 
\^eiber the occupation of Trondheim was a feasible operation 
f war I will leave to other more expert Members of the House 
0 discuss and 1 am sure the whole House wants to hear the hon 
nd gallant Member for North Portsmouth (Sir R Keyes) on that 
'oint If it was not the Nonvegno expedition ought never to 
ave been undertaken If it was a feasible operation it ought to 
lave been undertaken with nithfcss determination The Germans 
nay hive sacrificed a thud of their fleet but that fleet has helped 

0 Win a campaign which is more than the Kaiser s greater fleet 
ver succeeded in doing It is vam for the Prime Minister to 
ondemn the Germans for disregarding life by sending their re 
nforcements to Norway A wsc gencnl is careful not to throw 
way (he Jives of his troops without regard to the objects to be 

dot tmrrt irrcfs^ samV i*? set 
'S the German losses m the Sfcagerrak That is no great price 

1 pay, how'ever for a victonous modem batti" let alone a cam 
■a gn As Macaulay said m his esray on Hallam s History 

To cany the spirit of peace into war is a weak and cruel pol cy 
languid war does not save blood and money but squanders them ^ 
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were hastily improvising instead of working to long and carefuDy 
matured plans 

I hope that planning is gomg on now One violent episode 
will succeed another dunng the course of the next few 
The Pnme Minister said that he was concerned about the 
situation of Sweden and hoped that Sweden would preserve her 
neutrality strictly Let us be fair to Sweden Sweden is now 
surrounded and German pressure on her will increase Can we 
help her to resist and if so how ? I am not asking for answers 
to these questions though I should like to know that they arc 
being considered Are we prepared to offer her military and air 
support? There is one thing which 1 am told the Swedes arc 
very much concerned about I have had this from a man who 
has just come back from Sweden and has been meeting uiflucnhal 
people there He tells me that m Sweden they have noted that 
when Denmark and Nor^\'ay came into the war willy mlly through 
the brutal action of the Germans Jhcir towns and cities were 
bombed by our Air Force and jet we do not bomb the German 
towns They want to know that if we help th-ro we shall not 
merely bomb Swedish towns which may be occupied temporarily 
by German troops but not be deterred from bombing the German 
quays and harbours from which those German troops embark 
An ultimatum to Sweden within the next week or two would not 
be suTpnsmg to any student of Nazi technique Shall we be 
prepared ? 

The hrst step to adequate preparation it seems to me should 
be the creation of a smaller War Cabinet a War Cabinet 
departmental responsibility thinking planning and imparting, 
through all the Departments drive and thrust to our war effort 
A Budget in which we plan to devote to the war only two thirds 
of the resources which Gennany is devotmg to it marks the 
inadequacy of the Government s conception of the needs of the 
war The fact that unemployment, in spite of the absorption of 
hundreds of thousands of men by the fitting forces is still only 
just under 1 000 000 is a similar mark. So is the inadequacy of 
the training schemes for unskilled and semi skilled labour and 
the failure to follow up the appeal of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
for 1 000 000 women to work m our war factories Problems of 
supply arc urgent cspec ally the supremely important problem 
of aircraft product on The Government is giving us a one shift 
war while the Germans are workmg a three shift war Foreigners 
are shocked by our complacency and by our failure to rouse 
ourselves out of our peace time routine By aJl means let us 
rejo ce to the top of our bent over fine deeds and bravely executed 
deeds hke the Battle of the River Plate but we must eschew idle 
boastings and complacency like the plague In a speech in 

London the other day the Chancellor of the Exchequer who * 

am sorry has just gone out though he wiU not mind my referring' 
to it—said that m the course of this Debate Paihamcnt would be 
sausfied and that when the whole sitiiaUon was laid before an 



imparual public its judgment wfjld be that the acuon decided 
3n was wisely taken on the best advice It reminded me 
Wesistibly of Macaulay’s essay on Lord Mahon’s “ History of 
ific War of the Spanish Succession” He referred to Lord 
Galway as ' 

“ An experienced veteran, a man who was in war what Mohere’s 
lectors were m medicine, who thought it much more honourable to 
Tail according to rule than to succeed by innovation This great 
rommander conducted the campaign of 1707 in the most saentific 
Ttanner On the piam of Almanza, he encountered the Army of the 
Bourbons He drew up his troops according to the methods pre- 
icnbed by the best writers, and lo a few hours lost 18,000 men, 
120 standards, all fajs baggage and all his artillery ” 

[ dare say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his well- 
cnowi gift of persuasive advocacy, will be able to make us think 
hat at every step everything was done according to the very best 
idvice, that every moie was inspired by the purest spirit of 
vjsdom At the same time, the sad fact remains that Germany 
\s in occupation of the whole of Norway except the norlhcni 
ippendix, that air fields and submarine bases are there at her 
disposal, that we have suffered severe economic loss and that 
in every couniiy of the world the prestige of Bntam is affected 
Time is not always on our side as 1 warned the House before 
Ghiistmas Hitler took the old man by the beard on this 
occasion He struck swiftly We must show equal swiftness 
^d vigour in action if we are to \vm this war Parliament must 
Epcak out to day, and to morrow It must say that we must 
lave done with half measures Let ws insist upon and rally to 
i policy of the mote vigorous conduct of the war 
BniOADiER-CEKERAL Sui HENRY CROFT (Bournemouth)! 
We are met here m a very solemn hour to consider the difficulties 
.hat have been presented to us, and 1 think we ought to look at 
hem not as in the old days of political conflict, but standing 
ogether as citizens who are resolved to profit from any lessons 
^hich can be drawn from the past 
Also, I tlunk many of us must have been deeply concerned to 
icc, as the days have gone by, so many of our energies devoted to 
»cial problems and a little inclmed to forget that if this war went 
igatnst us, all our social fabric must oiUapse 
The nght hon Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition asked 
he Government whether it was not obvious that Hitler would 
ut back directly the minefield was (aid It must be clear to all 
ivho have made a study of this question that it was vteeks before 
he minefield was laid that soldiers wVc being hidden la c^go 
:hips to be transported to Norway Again, the right hoo 
Sentleman inquired, quite ngbtly, into the type of troops which 
ijere used I know pretty well parts of the country where this 
Jgbting has been going on, and 1 know the landing places at two 
5f the points of disembarkation, and J think he exaggerates the 
Possibility that a large army of skiers could have got effectually 
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along tvso mam valleys which I will mention m a moment I <Jo 
not suppose «c had a very targe force of these skilled water 
sportsmen and I imagine also that they had been collected from 
many units and had been given varying instruction I suppose 
It would be d If cull for us to maintain a band of skilled p“rsons, 
with officers m large numbers for every kind of undertaking 
when the need for instructors is so great m many un ts tie 
complained also that there were young boys and unseasoned mca 
in the Forces wh ch went to Norway I think he will probably 
agree on reflect on that since speed vras the essence of the matter 
It would not ha\e been possible suddenly to disband any pad 
of the nearest dms on which wns organised and available by 
taking out men in certain age categories 
Mr ATTLEE I understood that troops were being spec ally 
kept for this expedition and my point was that they should not 
have included troops who had had only two months training 
Sir H CROrr f think that the right horn Gcnt/eraan 
find that when you have built up an Army so speed ly as qud 
was built up and when you have had to send forces to all padi 
of the world and cspcaally to mam strategic centres such as the 
Maginot Line jou cannot choose separate forces for vanoas 
possible exp dicions consisting of men of various ages ] fX’ 

that out only because 1 think it i; [An Hon Meudw 

Rubbish J \Nc could not base a force consisting only of w 
troops which were suggested I think it transpired that reguot 
troops were there 
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determination or desire for further naval action ? I can hardly 
believe it On the other band did the Army press for a frontal 
attack in other harbours which were defended to the shore" 
Did they press that policy upon the Navy at that time? Take' 
only one other naval phase that very remote possib ity of doing 
something in the Skagerrak and the Oslo Fiord Had the Oslo 
Fiord been defended by the Norwegians — many of us know that 
fiord — It IS no exaggeration to say that the Germans would have 
required weeks to get it and would have suffered very h^^ 
losses of the capital ships with which alone she could have subdued 
the fortresses there 

No Sir the other side of the picture is that the Germans were 
there They manned the fortresses and we should have been 
nsk ng major elements of our Fleet first through mines and 
secondly from the forts had we attempted to force them Even 
m the Skagerrak I believe the history of this phase of the war 
will show that the story of what was done by British submannes 
will truly he an epic one Would anyone who has knowledge of 
the navil facts of that part of the world deny that His Majesty s 
Government would hardly force the naval authoniies to undertake 
adventures like that ? I think we cannot deny that, three weeks 
ago we real sed that the Navy had won the first decisive strategic 
stroke of the war 

How IS It within some three weeks of that tremendous strategic 
gam that we suddenly find ttot certain elements m this countrT 
are being rendered despoodeot, despite that strategic action 
which gave us once more the power to assert ourselves if necessary 
m the Mediterranean or m the Black Sea if troubles occurred 
there ? Wc all know that the Navy is our ultimate reality, but 
a fortnight after thai strategic victory certam people and writers 
in the Press have enrolled themselves defimtely under Dr Gocbbels 
xn what can only be desenbed as a defeatist campaign ^ Let me 
remmd the House how this matter started An American 
correspondent wntmg from Stockholm declared that there bad 
been a great disaster to British troops at Trondheim Hon 
Members know the story so I will not delay them by repealing it 
Troops werej^nded from certam destroyers and were attacked 
This was claimed as a disaster, m headlines m all the popular 
Press of this country on the saymgof that American correspondent 
Even the German commun qui on that action declared that the 
total Bntish prisoners taken were only 200 That d saster wh cb 
was presumed m this country has been passed round m many 
quarters by our Quislings It was a mmor technical mishap 
but It has been magnified into a great disaster to British arms 

I would ask the House to consider the mam strategic situation 
We have heird many critiasms There were those who saii 
that TIerr ‘Hiflcr would mevitably enter Nonvay when he w^ 
formmg this force and trainmg them m transport 

Wo had this situation where nobody Imew where the blow 
was going to be struck. I must confess that when I first looked 
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at thil question, it surprised me that any of these German troops 
have got through Then when I remembered that there 
^re nearly 2,000 miles of sea in and out of the coast of Sweden 
'and Norway and round the coast of Denmark, « occurred to 
me that it is rather a large sea and although it was bad luck that 
the Germans got through one cannot possibly watch that space 
of ocean the tune Hitler’s n^t flank after the Russo*Finmsh 
peace was surely secured He kaevf he would never have any 
more iron ore commg down the “ rat -run ” on the Norwegian 
coasts At the same time provided that Svieden maintained her 
neutrality, he would be sure of obtaining five months supply 
commg down to the Gulf of Bothnia after the ice mehed There- 
fore I cannot see what he had to gam from the strategic point 
of view by going into Scandinavia What has he done? He 
has done the very thing which the whole of the German staff 
have preached agamst for the past 100 years It may be that 
he IS a pnnee amongst strategists as well os a prince amongst 
traitors and treacherous violators, but the fact remains that he 
obviously chose to go into Norway thinking that Norway would 
accept the protection of Germany m exactly the same way as 
Denmark did He had some reason for doiog so because he 
had thousands of agents m Norway There were people ready 
to sell their country for money He extended his nght tonk 
by over 1,000 mites and m doing so 40 per cent of the remainder 
of the German Fleet was wiped off the strategic chess board 
^orty supply ships were definitdy sank, and allbou^ no one 
an tcU how many casualues that involved amongst his fighting 
ocn, the estimates vary from the pessimists’ 7,000 to the opum- 
sts’ 23,000 . . 

Here Hitler and his Government from now onnnrds must 
:ccp in Norway at least 100 000 men until the end of the war 
rhey have to feed them and clothe them You cannot murder 
i. country and expect the people to love you You have to police 
hat country >Vhat Germany is finding la Czccho Slovakia, 
Austria, and Poland it is finding in Norway also But who can 
Joubt that Hiller, with his nght flank stretched out 1,000 miles, 
iubject ahvays to possible attacks by sea power, has entered upon 
I road wluch is a departure from all the cuJitary reasons and 
trategy which has come down to him and his people through the 
tges? 

This incident, unfortunate as it is— and who will belittle it7— 
nay haic strategic efiecis just the opposite to what is hoped m 
jermany i Whatever may be the truth, the fact remains that 
his IS a lesson to us We haw a very grrat and gnm pen! hang- 
up over out hcads^and I shall say to all my fnends, whatever 
play be their different shades of opinion “ If you are convinced 
^t you can find a better mao lh«i put him there.” If >ou 
believe that this kind of attack in the Press this unfair sabotage, 
is wrong, if you still believe m democracy, then, I suggest, tf you 
really want a change, >ou should not play with the quesuon . , . 
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unless we \valked into Belgium before the lightning stroke took 
place. It would be very dangerous for us to attempt to do it 
after it had taken place I would point out to the Government 
that so long as the neutrals are in the hands of Herr Hitler it is 
nunous for us to be tied by pledges to defend Rumania and 
Jugoslavia We cannot possibly do it. A pledge which we 
cannot implement is valueless We get at the present ume 
nothing out of that pledge whatever save fresh risks It would 
be far better if we arranged with Turkey to defend tlie Cfaataldja 
line rather than promise help which wc cannot give to Rumania. 

Finally, I come to the question of Narvik Wc have not yet 
taken Narvik I doubt whether we shall take « for a long lime 
to come, but we do want to avoid there the same sort of disaster 
that we have bad at Trondheim The Germans three or four 
thousand of (hem are all safely quartered in Narvik and our 
troops are outside among rocks and snow, where it is impossible 
to dig themselves m and to house themselves properly, with the 
danger increasing every day with the approach of the relieving 
German troops 

I presume that all this has been considered by the Government 
All that I now say is that, if I were in ihe Government, I would 
mmcdiaiily, either tike these troops oot, or get into touch Miii 
Russia and see whether we could not arrange for them to com« 
ID and take our place [Laushier 1 I really do not understand 
what there ts to laugh at I am perfectly aware that there ar« 
one or two Conservative Members who think that Russia's assist* 
aocc would be almost worse than defeat by Germany Per- 
sonally, I think we want all the lielp we can get m this war, and 
the sooner wc gel Russian help, and any American help, the ^tlci 
It will be One of our greatest diOicuUics at the present time 
is that wc have this sullen, stupid rupture with Russia based 
mostly upon snobbery and upon the hatred of Bolshevism oi 
some silly nonsense of that sort Wc have to collect our friends 
from where we can, and the sooner wc have a trade treaty witb 
Russia — that trade can only come round the North from Ar^* 
angel through dangerous waters at the present umc— the t«tt« 
It will be In the end Russia is as terrified of Germany as any 



duct, but ^sc will not pay. We Xnll keep the workers and keep 
you alive ; you must all work for the Govemmeat.” This is a 


|SiDge. Hie whole question to-day is hoiv we are going to get 
OTS country through a Jong war, when we can no longer borrow 
money, and have to live by exx^TUog and producing Under 
these circumstances v.e must have maximum national cfTort, not 
this slipshod method of canying on hand to mouth as at the 
present time. We must have everybody doing not merely what 
they are told in return for ihcjr rations, but we must have the 
Empire contributing its part too The Colonies have not been 
increasing their production as they should , their cflort has not 
been comparable with that made by India in the last war. India, 
for the first two years of the last war did nothing, but after that 
produced mumitons, jute and cotton for themselves and for the 
export trade of the Empire It is just as important that natives 
in West Africa should produce and export cocoa ns that we m 
this country should produce and export steel It all helps to keep 
this counuy alive, and unless the Government do gel this con- 
ception of the total maximum production of wealth we shall fad 
and not be able to hold out os long as Hitler 

IS for that reason that 1 hope we shall get on that Beach a 
Goverrnnent which can take this war seriously instead of being 
prepared to go on in the old stjlc and thinking this is a replica 
of 1914. We are living in a new world and this is a new wuf, 
the end of which may be the utter destruction lOf the British 
^ople Whatever our parties everyone would satrificc his life, 
^siiion and everything else in order to achieve our salvation 


ADMIRAL OFT118 FLEET Sir ROGER KEYES (Pommouth. 
North) : After a bncf respite from tbe irresponsible musmgs of 
my nght hon Fnend the Member for Newcastle under-L>mc 
(Colonel Wedgwood) I came back to the House and heard him 
saying that the British Navy ran to the Eastern Mediterranean 
and had gone to Alexandria because they were frightened of 
bombs. That is a damned insult'— 


Land on the Western Front, and finally and decisively by the 
exaggerated fears m Whitelall of dangers which the men on the 
spot were ready to face and overcome If only I could have then 
— as my right hon Friend said — “ placed the credentials < 
Zeebrugge on the table, ’ the forcing of the Dardanelles would 
have been accomplished Once again there is a deadlock on the 
Western Front If only we had used our sea power vigorous^ 
and courageously, the German army in Norway would by now be 
in a very dangerous position, and would eventually have been 
decisively defeated ’ 

In this war, thanks to my early promotion, I am supposed to be 
too senior and out of date for my opinions to be worth considera 
tion I am told that I do not appreciate the immensity of the 
German air menace in Norway, and that I am living in the last 
war It IS because I do appreciate to the full the dangers of au 
attack, and the hmitations of air attack if it is properly countered 
and resisted by fighter aeroplanes and ground defences, that I 
have been urgmg that every possible step should be taken to ensure 
the capture of Trondheim and its vitally important aerodrome at 
Vaemes. to provide a base for our fighters in order that they maj 
give the support required During 1918, when I was in command 
of the Dover Patrol, Dunkirk was our advanced base Hundreds 
of tons of bombs were dropped on ns harbours and quays It is 
true that my headquarters there were obhleraied, but m lhos< 
10 months only one bomb hit one ship and slightly damaged it 
and our casualties were very few On Thursday, (he PnnK 
Minister told us that the evacuation of Southern Norway wai 
made imperative by the air menace, and to day he made this 
more clear Withm a few hours of his statement last week— 
and again to day — the Admiralty issued a commumqtii which dis 
counted this, and showed the amazingly low percentaee of hits 
achieved by the German aircraft in the face of opposition W< 
know now that the troops were in good heart, and I believe th( 
French and certainly the Bntish General were funous at tht 
evacuation 

By chance, on Friday last, I met a young officer from one of oui 
anti aircraft cruisers, who told me that they had had about 12C 
heavy bombs dropped round the two convoys which she es(»rtec 
into Namsos , no damage was done, and the only diving attaci 
which was made was beaten off and five German aircr^ wen 
destroyed I asked him whether it was very alarming , belaughet 
and said, “ One spon gets accustomed to it ” I am immensel) 
proud of all that our Navy and its sea soldiers and splendid younj 
naval airmen have done in the Norwegian campaign , and I am 
full of admiration for the sub manners — whom I once had th< 
honour to command for four anda half years.— foe their ujdfumtabl< 
spint and for what they have adueved It would seem that thi 
attacks on the flow of German ships gomg into Oslo have fallei 
mainly on their shoulders 

I have great admuution and affection for my nght hon Frieni 
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the First Lord of the Admiralty I am longing to see proper use 
m'’de of his great abilities 1 cannot believe it will be done under 
the existing system The v.nr cannot be won by comm ttees and 
those responsible for its prosecution must have full power to act 
without the delays of conferences A great fnend of the First 
Lord of the Admirilty remarked to me that the iron of Gallipoli 
had entered into the soul of my right hon Fnend after he was 
submerged m the political upheavil which followed his difference 
of opinion with his Prmcipal Naval Adviser Sir the iron of 
Gallipoli entered into my soul too for it was torture to ivatch the 
sufferings of the men on Gallipoli Peninsula and their daily losses 
when I knew it could all be put an end to by bold Naval action 
However 1 was given an opportunity of regaining confidence m 
my judgment when I was allowed to wage war on Ihe Belgium 
Coast and m the Dover Straits My right hon Fnend has not 
had his opportunity yet At that time he had many enemies 
who discredited his judgment and welcomed his downfall Now 
however he has the confidence of the War ckbinet as was made 
abundantly clear to me when I tned to interest (hem in my project , 
he has the confidence of the Navy and indeed of the whole country 
whidi 13 looking to him to help to wm the war 1 am certa n that 
to morrow night he will deliver a very fierce counter attack on me 
because he is always loyal to his friends and his colleagues but 
having done that I do hope be wUl accept roy view which after 
II, IS based on experience precedent and achievement I beg 
nm to steel his heart and take the steps that are necessary to ensure 
hat more vigorous Naval action m Norway is no longer delayed 
f he does he will have the Navy wholeheartedly tehind him 
fanvood and h s captains are typical of the Navy to day There 
re hundreds of young ofTcers who are waiting eacerly to seire 
Vxrburton Lee s torch or emulate the deeds of Vian of the 
7ossack One hundred and forty years ago Nelson sa d I am 
f the opinion that the boldest measures are the safest and that 
till holds gpod to day 

Mr lewis JONES (Swansea West) At no other penod in 
he instory of the country has there been such need for national 
inity and I suppose that at no time has so much lip service been 
la d to the ideal of national umty with such unreality We on 
11 sides of the House belonging to all pol tical parties have 
'ledged ourselves that Hitler most go and I am surpnsed to find 
fiat the concern of nnny Members in this House appears to be that 
fie Pnme Minister should go I am convinced after careful 
iquines m the countiy that the eoni ni ous po! t cal barrack 
ig which IS going on is sapping the mil and determination of 
undreds of thousands of bras e men and women who hive sacrificed 
n to take their part m this great wir I am satisfied too ilat 
ol iical intrigue will more swiftly than anything else bnng 
bout our doiMifall is a nat on 

There is a difference between pbymg for your party and playing 
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for your country, and I suggest that those who are at the pr«^t 
time carrying on political propaganda and strengthening the Fifth 
Column movement in this country should turn their attention to 
co-op^rating in the great struggle in which we arc engaged. Id 
that \vay they would render a scrviw ti the nauon 

Caitain DCLLINgER (Bassetlaw) The right hon. 

Gcntlemm the Prime Minister introduced into this Debate a 
somewhat no\cl feature He informed us that the Genend 
SiafT bad advised him that a novid be inappropriate, I think 
he used the words *• even ^ngcrous, ’ for a Debate m this 
House on this subject to take place at the present time I notice 
that the Secretary of State for War is on the Front Bench, and 
perhaps he may answer a question that I wish to put to him Is 
it the function of the General Staff to suggest to the Prime Minister 
whether a Debate should take place in this House or not? Is it 
not more their funcliori to advise the Pnmc Minister on questions 
affecting strategy and tactics raUier than questions affecting 
Parliamentary procedure ? 1 am wry glad that the Pnme Minister, 
in spite of the advice he received, was able to allow this Debate to 
take place because I think it is vitally necessary that without any 
party animosity we should cximme whether a mistalo has been 
made, and by whom, m order to make it impossible, or at any 
rate to make it almost impossible, that the same mis*ake should 
be repeated in future 

We should endeavour to concentrate our criticism on tb« 
Government s handling of the strategic situation It is 
Government s duty to define their objects It is for the General 
Staff, when these objects are clearly defined, to work out plans 
and operations I would ask the ^cretary of State for War and 
any hon Member who knows something about strategy or tactics 
whether it is wiser to consider strategy in all its aspects m calm 
moments when the General Staff can prepare their plans, or 
ti'hether il iS mere advisable, as the Pnme Minister told us this 
afternoon actually took place, for plans and operations to be 
decided in panic such as they were in Norway, when, so we are 
told the Commandcr-m Chiefof the Nonvcgian forces issued an 
urgent demand requesting us to send troops to hts help It 
Was not that we did not know the intentions of the German High 
Command or the German political Intelligence simply 

overloaded the wires, apart from intelligence conveyed to us from 
our attaches and consuls m Norway and different places far awny 
from that country Some of this was open for any staff officer to 
see, and the Government themselves admit that they knew far in 
advance that there was a likelihood of the Germans breaking the 
neutrality of Norway If that is the case why did not the G,. 
ment give directions to the General Staff to prepare plans d» 
Operations to meet that eventuality ? That is my mam criticism 
Government We have an efficient General 
otaff, although what I believe we have not got to day is 
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'fficient and able direction from tbe central governmental 
mthonty 

~ nshl bon Gentleman the Prime Munster rather deprecated 
3ur bad luck, as he called it, m that we or the Norwegian Array 
■vcre not able to demolish as many bridges or block as many roads 
IS we thought »e might do Surely these are all matters which 
ire thought out Jn advance before operations take place In the 
leat of battle it is not possible to demolish bridges and go through 
;U the operations which a modem Army has to perform unless the 
Vrmy is given clear and precise operation orders I suggest that 
here was no chance of giving these operation orders to the Nor- 
vegian or the British Armies As regards the lack of knowledge 
vhich the Government seem to have, I wonder what has been 
lappemng to our counter espionage service I thought that this 
vas a recognised feature of peace tune policy, but m war-time 
hesc services are greatly augmented, and if our service was doing 
ts duty properly, the Government should have been more than 
dequately informed of the intention of Germany and perhaps 
iie approximate time when the German Command would strike 
a Norway i 

The matenal thit we have m the troops who have been called 
ip, thourands of them against their will — for which this House « 
csponstbl^is excellent 'liiere is a danger of that matenal 
unning to seed I do not profess to speak for the Army in 
'ranee, but I speak as a member of that Force who hears con- 
lersations in messes, which arc difTcreot from conversouoas in 
lubs 1 have the opportunity, too, because it is part of the duty 
f officers to censor letters of reading something of wbat the 
roops are saying Although one docs not pay particular attention 
a etcry sentence one sometimes comes across sentences that 
emtilhte in the drab surroundings under which members of the 
forces urife their letters They give a clear indication — and I 
a not expect my experience is novel— that there Is confusion m 
he minds of the troops serving on the Western Front They are 
Qt engaged m battle yet and have plenty of time to consider 
ihat ts happening at home Not only among men but among 
niccrs too. the thought arises in Ihcir minds that we have too 
Id a Cabinet They make comparisons between the ages of the 
aiders of Germany, Russia and Italy with the ages of their own 
ladcrs TTicy bear in mind that there has been a purge m the 
irmy and that a similar process is going on in cerain Territorial 
inits from which commanding officers are ruthlessly rcmoicd « 
hey do not show signs of carrying out their jobs properly. 

If they sec that and see at the same time that the r’nre of 
ausical chairs is being played in political circles and 
Jaiesmcn, what will be their reactions? They will s.^. 
in do this in the Army, you can remove commanding 
end them home on courses or for more instructions out in loe^ 
jovemment you have the same old arcle going reimd end 
ound . . Even if this House is satisfied with the 
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merit, I am certain that many of those serving in the Army to-day 
are not _ 

Mr AMERY (Dirmingham, Spafkbrook) . • The whe 

of Parliament has a grave responsibility at this moment , for, 
after all, it is Parliament itself that is on trial in this war U 
we lose tins \%ar, it is not this or that ephemeral Go\cmracnt 
but Parliament as an institution that will be condemned for 
good and all I fully realise that this is not an easy Debate 
There IS much that ought to bo said which cannot well he said 
in public After listening to some of the speeches to day, not 
least the profoundly impressive speech made by my hon and 
gallant Friend the Member for North Portsmouth (Sir R Keyes) 
It seems to me that the whole of recent events — not only m Noiway, 
but the whole conduct of the war up to date — calls for searching 
inquiry, not for one stray private sitting, but for a senes of pnvaw 
sittings in winch all that Members of Parliament can contribute oj 
their pnvatc knowledge should be put into the common stock and 
frankly discussed 

Meanwhile, even to-day there n plenty that can be said, that 
ought to bo said, and that must be said frankly , for there are no 
loyalties to day except to the common cause This aftemooo, ^ 
a few days ago, the Pnmo Minister gave us a reasoned, 
argumentative case for our failure It is always possible to do that 
after every failure Makmg a ease and winning a war are 
the same thing Wars are won, not by explanations after the 
event but by foresight, by dear decision and by swift action 
confess that I did not feel there was one sentence in the 
Minister’s speech this afiemoon which suggested that the Govern* 
meat either foresaw what Germany meant to do or came to a 
dear decision when it knew what Germany had done, or acted 
swiftly or consistenlly throughout the whole of this lamentablt 
alfair I am not going to discuss the reasons for the actual 
evacuation They may weU have been condusive in the circiuD' 
stances But the circumstances should never have arisen , anc 
It IS the story of those events — of the decisions, of the absence d 
decisions, of the changes of decisions which brought about those 
circumstances — which call for our inquiry and raise many question! 
which have yet to be answered 

We were told by the Prime Minister on 2nd May that all except 
a relatively small advance guard of the Expeditionary Force whidi 
was earmarked for Finland had gone elsewhere and the ships had 
been taken for employment for other purposes “a Even the small, 
inadequate nucleus that was kept in being had no transporti 
except warships Why was this done ? For months \vc had been 
aware that the Germans had been accumulating troops and 
transports and practising embarkation and disembarkation again^j 
somebody It is perfectly true that they could spare the sfaif3 
better than we could But was there any reason which would 
us believe that they w«c sending the men elsewhere 1 
' the danger was fhere and might develop into actuality 
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II any roomcnl The Prime Mioister suggested that \vc coufd 
not Jaiow which of many objectives it might be Surely we had 
ajinc good reasons for suspcctiog which one it might be The 
Finnish \var had focused the interests of the whole world on 
Scandinavia Wuhm a week ^ its termination the Prime Minister 
Icclarcd, speaking of Norway and Sweden, that the danger to 
hem — from Germany — '* stands upon their very doorstep ’’ The 
•Vimark affair had before that stowed dearly the illegal uses which 
jcrmany was prepared to make of Norwegian neutrality What 
s n ore, wnthm a few days of itot statement we ourselves decided 
Icliberatcly to challenge Germany over her use of Norway’s 
erntonal waters All the world knew that that was the mam 
heme of the deliberations of the Sopreme SVat Council which 
net I think, on 28ih March To make ihai perfectly clear to the 
vhole world, including Germany, the Prime Minister said, on 
'nd April • “ We have not jei reached ihe limit of our effective 
'pcrations in waters dose to the German bases ” That was 
ufficicnt warning On 8th April we bid our mines 
^Vhat did we expect to follow? Did wc know Hitler and fus 
aerry men so little as to think that thcit rejoinder would be slow 
T half-hearted, or that it would follow the lines of " too hltlc and 
ao late ” with which we ha>e been so famUiar here ? However, 

: was not a question ofa German rejoinder at all, but of Germany 
«Mog our half hearted mtervcnlioo an excuse for measures far 
rcater in scope and far more daring than we seem even to have 
flvuaged My hon and gaJbot Fnend the Member for Bourne- 
touth (Sir H Croft) was congraiubticg ourselves upon Hitlers 
intcgic folly in going to Norway Docs he realise that, from the 
loment we were m the war. Admiral Raeder insisted that this 
me the German Navy could not alTord to be confined to the 
xisilng German coastline, but that, for the purposes of his ait 
nd submarine warfare, he must have not only egress from the 
altjc but the whole of the mdented, deep water coastline of 



railway and had it detached from the train at a siding near where 
he expected to find a certain man-eating lion He went to rest 
and drcTfiied of hunting his Iioo tn the mowing Unlbriunately, 
the lion was out man hunting that night He clambered on to 
the rear of the car scrabbled open the sliding door, and ate my 
fticnd That is in hnef the story of our initiative over Nortray 
In any case even if wc did not realise that the Germans were 
acting at the same time why were wc not prepared to meet tbejr 
inevitable counter stroke ? We had only this inadequate Jitue 
force without transports of which the Prime Minister has told 
us in readiness to occupy Norwegian ports if there were German 
action against Southern Norway There wns no plan to meet 
the contingency that Germany might seize the western ports as 
well or to meet any really senous attack by Germany upon Norway 
As we know now, the German detachments for the more distant 
ports Trondheim and Nir\ik, were despatched more than a week 
before, in readiness for the zero hour when all the German forces 
Were to strike 

On 8ih April we hid our mines That lime happened to be 
just before Germany s zdro hour On the morning of that day 
a great German convoy sailed up the Kattegat and into the 
Skagerrafc on its highly dangerous mission To cover this daring 
manccuvrc the Germans sent a targe part of thcir fleet 48 hours 
before away up the West coast of Norway towards Narvik That 
action was duly reported to us and the Prime Minister has told 
us that the Navy went olTin hot pursuit after that German decoy 
Rarely in history can a feint base been more successftil? The 
gallantry of our ofllcers and men in the blizzards of the Arctic, 
and the losses of the German fleet senous as they were do not 
alter the fact that the tnatn German expedition to Noravay took 
place Without any interference from the Fleet, except from our 
submarines With amazing courage and resolution, our sub 
mannes inflicted heavy losses on the Germans How much hea% ler 
would those losses hax c been if the Fleet or any substantial portion 
of It had been there then or, at any rate on subsequent days 
That raises very formidable questions to which answers will have 
to be given sooner or later 

However, let me come to ihe next stage What was our 
reaction when we learned that Oslo and all the mam ports were m 
German hands? If we had any hope of retrieving the situation 
m Norway even partnlly or of reheving the Norwegian forces, 
our obvious move v\ as to retake one or other of those ports w ithout 
a moment s delay Wc now know that the Germans seized them 
with only the tiniest handful of men Only by seizing such a 
port would It have been possible to obtain landing facilities for 
our aruUnev^ tanks, azid 

operation can now be conducted with any hope of success Th? 
port clearly indicated by the circumstances was Trondheim, 
wrause It ws farthest removed from the mam German base at 
Oslo— -which gave us time and the opportunity of maintaining, 
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railway connection with Sucdeo. We could have constructed a 
defensive line across the waist of Norw’ay, behind which the 
Norwegian forces could have nUied, and from which we could 
hive advanced, if necessary, to the rcconquest of the country. 
That was the obvious plan 

The Pnmc Minister’s statements, however, make it clear that 
such forces as we bad were at once sent off to Narvik, and not to 
their ongina! destination of Trondheim or Bergen Why Narvik ? 
If we had held Trondheim, the isolated German force at Narvik 
would have been bound to surrender m time, and it could ha\'e 
done no mischief to os in the meantime If we had ever con* 
tcmplatcd retaking Trondheim at the start, there could have been 
no more crass instance of the dispcnion, the friticnns away, of 
forixs It is clear, hoivever, from what the Prime Minister said 
to day that the decision to send troops to Trondheim to try and 
retrieve (hat position was taken only after a number of days, and 
only at the urgent request of the Norwegians How was it earned 
out? We have listened to the impressive speech of my hoo and 
gallant Friend the Member for North Portsmouth It is common 
knowledge that the original plan accepted by the Government for 
the taking of Trondheim was that the Navy should force Itself 
mto Narvik fiord while subsidiary landings took place to North 
and South Once m the fiord our ships could command the 
whole of Its vast coastline, with its roads and railway and its 
aerodrome What we are entitled to ask is a very senous 
Question By whom and on whose authority was the indispensable 
n-immer blow at Trondheim itself countermanded ? Of course^ 
there were risks War is not woo by shirking risks. Once the 
Jmch pin of the Trondheim operations was uithdrawo, the rest 
wus bound to fail precisely as it bos failed 
As to those operations, there are many stones that reach us 
which cannot be discussed here Our men did their best m 
impossible conditions, and one can only be glad that they got 
away At the same time there is something which 1 feel bound 
to say The Prime Minister, both the oihcr day end to day, 
expressed himself as satisfied tlot the balance of advantage lay 
on our side He laid great stress on the heaviness of the German 
losses and the lightness of ours What did the Germans lose ? 
A few thousand men, nothing to them, a score of ininsports, and 
part of the Navy which anyhow wdl not match ours What did 
they gain ? They gained Norway, wth the strategical advantages 
which m their opinion at least outweigh the whole of iheir naval 
losses They have gamed the whole of Scandinavia. What have 
we lost 7 To begin with, we have lost most of the Norwegian 
Army, not onfy such as it was but such as it mrgiVf Aavc 
if only wc had been given time to rally and rc*<q<i:p it It goes 
lo one's heart to think of the Norwxgun forces trapped in southern 
Norway and forced lo surrender after their bitter protest agai n st 
our withdrawal I am glad that the ncht hen OentfcTOn the 
Leader of the Liberal Opposition paid the tribute which he did 



to the gallantry of the Norwegian troops under adverse circum- 
stances What ive have lost, abtneall, js one of those opportunities 
which do not recur in war If we could have captured and held 
Trondheim and if we could have rallied the Nor%\eg!an forces, 
then we might well have imposed a strain on Germany which 
might have made Norway to Hitler what Spain was once to 
Napoleon All we can hope for now is that we may hang on to 
Narvik, and that will not be too easy, till the tide of war turns 
against Germany elsewhere So much for the Nonvcgian chapter 
It IS a bad story, a story of lack of prevision and of preparation, a 
story of indecision, slowness end fear of taking risks If only it 
stood alone Unfortunately, It does not It is only of a piece 
with the rest of it, of a piece with our hesitation and slowness m 
respondmg to Finland's appeals for arms, m our handling of 
economic warfare and the reorganisation of industry, of our re- 
training of our workers, of the production of the essential munitions 
of war, of agnculture— in fact, the whole of our national effort, 
which, according to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is apparently 
to be at most 10 per cent higher in the course of this year than 
it IS to-day 

The nght hon Gentleman the Prime Minister — I fully under- 
stand the good reason for his absence — m a digression explained 
why he used a certain unlucky phrase about Hitler nussing the 
bus He explained that what he meant was that dunng these 
eight months of war Hitler had lost the opportunity which he had 
at the beginning of the war because we had been catching op oq, 
Gennany s preparations Believe me, that is very far from the 
truth While we may catch up on her presently if only we do 
what we ought to, there is no doubt that during these eight months, 
thanks to Germany’s flying start and our sloivness off the mark, 
the gap between the German forces and ours has widened 
enormously as far as troops, tbeir equipment, tanks, guns and 
all the paraphernalia of land war are concerned It has widened 
in^the air, even if we reckon in thmgs which may be ** accrumg ” 
to 'us. That IS a curious phrase, the precise meaning of which is 
difficult to determine I remember that on the very morning of 
that speech I was reading the financial statement of a company 
which among Us prospects included interest accruing to it from a 
mine in which gold had not yet been discovered 

We cannot go on as we are There must be a change First 
and foremost, it must be a change m the system and structure of 
our governmental machme This is war, not peace The essence 
of peace time democratic government is discussion, conference 
and agreement , the Cabmet is in a sense a miniature Parliament 
The mam aim is agreement, the widest possible measure of 
agreement To secure that it is necessary to compromise, tcii 
postpone, to rediscuss Under those conditions there are no fir-* 
reaching plans for sudden acUon. It is a good thing to let policies 
dwelop as you go along and get people educated by circumstances 
uat may or may not be ideal in peace. It is impossible in war. 
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In war the first essential ts planmng ahead ' The next essential 
IS swift, decisive action 

L We can wane war only on nwlitary principles One of the first 
of these pnnciptes is the cleat det^Uon of individual responsi- 
bilities — not party responsibilities or Cabinet responsibilities — 
and, with it, a proper delegation of authority What commander- 
m-chicf attempts to command 20 or 30 divisions m the field? 
He delegates the task to a number of army corps commanders 
responsible to him alone, and with authority over the divisional 
commanders underneath ^em The last thing such a commander- 
in*chief would ever dream of doing is to make some of his army 
corps commanders divisional commanders as well Wbat is our 
present Cabmei system ? There arc some 25 Ministers, heads 
of Departments, who have no direct chief above them except 
the Prime Minister How often do they see him ? Bow often 
can they get from hen direct advice, direct impulse, direct dave ? 
Who ts to settle disputes between them? There should be 
someone not chairmen of innumerable commiiiccs but someone 
' with authority over these Ministers and directly responsible for 
theiT efiicicncy 

There is another cardinal principle of warfare that is, the 
dear separation of the frammg and execution of policy and tbs 
planning of operations, from administration That is why every 
Army, Navy and Air Force has its General Staff It is well known 
that the same man cannot do the work of administration and also 
»^rame and execute policy How can you get either policy or 
admttustration from a Cabinet in which the two are mixed up 
bugger mugger as they are at the present time 7 The next blow 
may fall at any moment It may be in Holland , it may be m 
the Mediterranean How many hours has any of the three 
Service Ministers been able to give during the last three weeks 
to the innumerable preparations required for that contingency? 
With the present organisation, there is not the slightest chance 
for them to consider these matters properly 

The Prime Minister has told iis to day of the change that he 
has made in at last giving a director and guide to the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee He said that this struck him as being a good 
idea For four years or more, ever since the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee was first spoken of in this House, some of us have 
said that it w’as impossible to produce adequate plans from a 
committee of men representing three separate Services, and each 
concerned to guard the jnlcresls of bis own Service, without a 
chief over them TTie result has inevitably been what I o^Sht 
call plans based on the feeblest common denominator ’ Now 
at last something is done to place the responsibility for frai^g 
land deciding P^ans clearly upon my right hon Fnend The 
yPnme Minister teds us that this has no connection with re«nt 
events in Nonviy , it is just a hippy new idea It is curious how 
we have for years now so effecUvelv been locking the stable door 
after we have discovered the loss of the horse Anyhow, if those 
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to the gallantry of the Norwegian troops under adverse circum- 
stances What we have lost, above all, is one of those opportunities ■ 
which do not recur m war If we could have captured and held 
Trondheim and if we could have rallied the Noiavegian forces, 
then we might well have imposed a strain on Germany which 
might have made Norway to Hitler what Spam was once to 
Napoleon All wc can hope for now is that we may hang on to 
Narvik, and that will not be too easy, till the tide of war turns 
against Germany elsewhere So much for the Norwegian chapter 
It IS a bad story, a story of lack of prevision and of preparation, a 
story of indecision, slowness and fear of takmg nsks If only it 
stood alone Unfortunately, it does not It is only of a piece 
with the rest of it, of a piece with our hesitation and slowness in 
respondmg to Fmlands appeals for arms, m our handlmg of 
economic warfare and the reorganisation of industry, of our re- 
training of our workers, of the production of the essential munitions 
of war, of agnculture — in fact, the whole of our national effort, 
which, accordmg to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is apparently 
to be at most 10 per cent higher m the course of this year than 
it IS to day 

The nght hon Gentleman the Prime Minister — I fully under- 
stand the good reason for tus absence— m a digression explained 
why he used a certain unlucky phrase about Hitler missing the 
bus He explamed that what be meant was that dunng these 
eight months of war Hitler t^d lost the opportunity which he had 
at the beginning of the war because we had been catching up on 
Germany s preparauons Believe me, that is very far from the 
truth While we may catch up on her presently if only we do 
what we ought to, there is no doubt that during these eight months, 
thanks to Germany s flying start and our slowness off the mark, 
the gap between the German forces and ours has widened 
enormously as far as troops, tbeir equipment, tanks, guns and 
all the paraphernalia of land war are concerned It has widened 
m the air, even if ive reckon m things which may be “ accrumg *’ 
to us. TTiat 15 a curious phrase, the precise meaning of which is 
difficult to deternune I reraember that on the very morning of 
that speech I was reading the financial statement of a company- 
which among its prospects included interest accruing to it from a 
ramc in which gold had not yet been discovered 

We cannot go on as we are "nicre must be a change First 
and foremost, it must be a change m the system and structure of 
our governmental machine This is war, not peace T^e essence 
of peace time democratic government is discussion, conference 
and agreement , the Cabmet is in a sense a miniature Parliament. 
The main aim is agreement, the widest possible measure of 
agreement. To secure that it is necessary to compromise, tc 
postpone, to rediscuss Under those conditions there are no far- 
^ching plans for sudden acuon It is a good thing to let poliaes 
^clop as you go along and get people educated by circumstances 
That may or may not be ideal in peace It is impossible m war. 
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BTC the right functions for my n^t hon Fnend how can he a^so 
carry on the tremendous tasks of the First Lord of the Admiralty i \ 
The Leader of the Opposition said that it was not fair to him It 
IS not fair to his colleagues it is not fair to the nation 

Believe me as long as the present methods prevail all our valour 
and all our resources are not going to see us through Above all 
so long as they prevail time is not going to be on our side because 
ihev are methods which inevitably and inherently waste time and 
weaken decisions What we must have and have soon is a 
supreme war directorate of a handful of men free from admimstra 
live routine free to frame policy among themselves and with the 
task of supervising inspiring and impelling a group of depart 
ments clearly allocated to each one of them That is the only 
way We learned that m the last war My right hon Fnend 
the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr Lloyd George) earned 
the undying gratitude of the nation for the courage he shoived in 
adopting what was then a new expenment The experiment 
worked and it helped to win the war After the war years the 
Committee of Imperial Defence laid it down as axiomatic that 
while in a minor war you might go on with an ordinary Cabinet 
helped perhaps by a War Committee in a major war you must 
have a War Cabinet— meaning precisely the type of Cabinet that 
tny right hon Friend introduced then The overwhelming 
op nion of this House and of the public outside has been demand 
mg that for all this time We 'ire told that there would be nfl 
particular advantage m it at the present time 1 ask, Is this o' 
IS this not a major war ? 

We must have first of all a right organisation of government 
What IS no less important to dav is that the Government shall be 
able to draw upon the whole abilities of the nation It must 
represent all the elements of real political poiver in this country, 
whether in this House or not Tbe time has come when bon 
and right hon Members opposite must definitely take their share 
of the responsibility The time has exjrne when the organisation 
the power and influence of the Trades Un on Congress cannot be 
left outside It must through one of its recognised leaders re 
inforce the strength of the national effort from ins dc The time 
hascome inotheruords fora real National Government I may 
be asked what is my alternative Government That is not my 
concern it is not the concern of this House The duty of this 
House -ind the duty that it ought to cxircisc is o show im 
mistakably what kind of Coverament it wants in order to wm the 
war It must always be left to some individual leader, working 
perhaps with a few others to express that will by selecting his 
coll agues so as to form a Coveriunent which will correspond to 
the will of the House and enjoy its confidence So 1 refuse 
1 ttope that Haase uiiK nrfiise, to 6e rfmwn into a discussion on ' 
pTsonaliiies 

What I would say however, is this Just as our peace time 
system IS unsuitable for war conditions so docs it tend to breed 
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]<»cc*time statesmen who are not too well fitted for war conditions 
'ncibty in debate, ability to stale a case, caution in advancing an 
inpopuJar view, compromise and pnoOTStinidon arc the mtural 
luahtres — I misht almost sav, virtues— of a poUticat leader m 
ime of peace They arc fatal qualities m wnr Vision danng, 
wiftaess and consistency of dccisionare the very essence of victory 
n our normal politics, it ts true that the confiict of party did 
neourage a tertam combative spirit In the last vvar we Tones 
bund that the most perniciously aggressive of our opponents, the 
tght hon Member for Carnarvon Boroughs was not only aggres- 
vve in w ords, but was a man of action In recent years the normal 
^eaVness of our political life has been accentuated by a coalition 
»ased upon no clear political principles It was in fact begotten 
f a false alarm aa to the disastrous results of going olT the Gold 
handard It is a coalition which has been living ever since m a 
wilighi atmosphere between Protection and Free Trade and 
wtnecQ unprepared collective sceumy and unprepared isolation 
>urcly, for the Government of the last ten jears to have bred a 
«and of warrior stntcsmen would have been little short of a miracle 
Ve have waited for eight months and the nnrade has not come to 
mss Can we afford to wait any longer ? 

Somehow or other we must get into the Government the men 
iho can match our enemies m fighting spmt, m danng in rcsolu- 
100 and in thirst for victory Some 300 years ago, when this 
^ou*e found that its troops n-erc being beaten acam and again 
ly the dash and danng of the Cavnhers by Pnrcc Rupert's 
ivalry, Oliver Cromwell spoke to John Hampden In one of 
us speeches he recounted wbat he said It was this 

'*Isaid(ohfm * Your troops are most of thnn old d'cayed serving 
acn and tarsiers and such kind of fellows ’ You muse get men 
>r a Spirit tlial are hkcl> to go as fat as ih-y will go, or jou will be 
«aien still ” 



In what way they have failed . it is easy to throw about charges 
of ineptitude inability and procrastination without specafying 
exactly to what degree those cJuu-gesareable to be substantiated 
I suggest that it was because neither Norway nor Sweden stood'’ 
up for themselves at a critical time when by standing up for them 
selves they would have enabled us to give them adequate help 
the position became so bad that help was impossible It 
was not British incompetence which led to the British failure 
m Nonvay It was Norwegian freacheiy fffoiv Members 
“ Shame ] Treachery of Norwegian officials It is perfectly 
true The Norwegian people arc putting up a gallant fight, but 
It was the Quislings wbo sold the pass It was through no fault 
of ours that conditions were such as to make success entirely 
impossible It was through no fault of ours that we could not 
get aerodromes in Nonvay from which to operate our forces 
It was by reason of the action of Nonvegian officials who allowed 
Germany to come m However much the setback in Nonny 
may have cfTected us so far as our own feelings arc concerned it 
does not make the slightest dilTercnce to our ultimate winning of 
the war What real cause is there tor blame? If people inside 
and outside this House are going to squeal every time there is 
some minor setback— [An Hon Member We are not squeal 
ing t ’ 1 The hon Member is quite right The country is not 
squealing If people will try to find disaster in every minor 
setback, what will they do when m the course of the war, we meet 
with real reverses as we may well do before we achieve 
victory ? 

We should thank God at (he present time that by the reason 
of our Naval action in Norwegian waters Hitler has sacrificed a 
great portion of the navy which is vital to him When the war 
started we had none too large a margin of sea power No amount 
of Iving bj Germany will hide the fact that she has taken a very 
bad knock in Nonvay The right bon Gentleman the Member 
for Caithness and Sutherland (Sir A Sinclair) seemed to me to 
be behuhng what the Navy had done The position to day is 
immeasurably better than it was before the mvasion of Norway 
Let there be changes if changes are necessary, but let us remember 
that if the fall of this or any other Government, even a Govern- 
ment from the other side of the House during war time is due 
to mtnguc the effect abroad would be mcatculabl- 

Let us face the fact that those who m this country demand — 
quite nghtly — a more mtense prosecuUon of the war will not be 
able to go on living m the conditions in which they are Uviog 
to day ( I believe you cannot go to war successfully unless you 
do so 100 per cent , you have to be prepared to take knocks as 
Well as give them Wc have taken a minor knock in Norway. 
Do not Jet us be fast down 

Major MILNER (Leeds, South East) Like many hon 
Members in all parties, I have not sought to embarrass or hamper 
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he Government, and since last September I have felt it right to 
support them in every n-ay in their conduct of the war ; but the 
has come when 1 feei it to be my bounden duty to make it 
ffcar that I — and I believe the majority of my constituents — am 
irofcundly dissatisfied with recent events I believe it is essential 
bat some drastic change must take place if the war is to be non, 
IS we wish It to be, in the shortest time and nith the least loss 
ofhfe.,.. 

Let me say at once that I make no complaint whatever against 
our land, sea or air Forces . . Nor do I complain of the decision 
to evacuate Southern Norway m the circumstances in which our 
Forces were placed, and I pay the highest tribute to those who 
took part in that evacuation What J complain of—and I under- 
stand this IS the feeling of the majonty of hon Membere who 
have spoken — is the obvious lack of foresight, madequate prepara- 
tion. misleading expectations and statements, and the deadly 
complacency of some Members of the Government, which has even 
been in evidence in the Debate to-day. The Prime Mmisur told 
us that the number of our troops in Norway was small— not more 
than a division The number was small, he said, because the 
Government had reason to think that a small force would be 
sufficient to take cod hold the ports , but he went on to ssy that 
it was not found to be sufficient because we were forestalled 
Why was the possibility of our being forestalled never considered 
and provision made for it? The Government have told us re* 
j^ratedly— the Prime Minister has told us m more than one speech 
that they had information for many weeks as to practice embarka- 
tions, the massing of transports, and so on Yet, clearly, they did 
not make adequate provision for that possibility Clearly, they 
were guilty of lack of foresight, lack of planning, and lack of 
preparation. 

The Prime Minister told us that the failure was due to two 
thmgs — the inability to obtain aerodromes, and the rapid German 
advance. But when the decision to scad troops to Norway was 
taken, it was known that all the aerodromes were in German 
occupation Therefore, the Government either underestimated 
the value of aerodromes in enemy hands, or they simply gambled 
on the result. In either event, their judgment was at fault. It 
vvas again at fault in under-estinutiog the speed of the advance 
of the German army Is it not obvious to all of us that we were 
unprepared and that the Government's judgment was faulty? 
In modern war there is no excuse for such mistakes 



mean a coalition It need not mean that any party will lose its 
identity, but it would, m my submission, mean reiolulton, deter- 
mination, power, a pooling of resources and action Such 
surpcme direction would be and should be subject to examination 
in the House It is not for a humble backbencher to say how or 
when m what form, or under what conditions such a change could 
be made, but I believe that the time for it is now 


Earl WINTERTON (Horsham) There was a great deal in 
the speech of the hon and gallant Member for South East Leeds 
(Major Milner) with which I am m agreement, and I regret to 
have to say that there was almost nothing m the speech of roy 
hon and gallant Friend the Member for Epsom (Sir A Soulhby) 
with which I find myself in agreement I approach this matter 
from an entirely impartial point pf view I am concerned solely 
with the facts and not with the parly aspect of the question My 
bon and gallant Fnend said that it was a mistake to squeal at a 
minor setback In the first place, I do not think anybody m this 
House or in the country is squealing In the second place, I 
annot imagine a greater abuse of language than to describe what 
happened m Norway as ‘ a mmor setback ’ It has been a most 
senous rebuff, the consequences of which we cannot yet measure. 
Dut they are bound to be grave 

To-day we live lo tremendous earth sbalong times when DO 
institution can say that it is immune from possible catastrophe 
and obliterauon if it resists the impact of events I should like 
to say, as one of the oldest Members of this House, with the 
greatest respect and with the greatest emphasis that it would he 
well that this House should take notice of the situation with 
which It IS faced in the country and in Europe, and should take 
action accordingly If the situation in Norivay turns out to be 
as grave as many of us fear it wiU, and me all must pray that that 
must not he so, I myself would be mclined to advocate that there 
shall be some form of inquiry into the circumstances, possibly a 
committee or commission of inquiry presided over by a Law Lord 
with two High Court Judges, who would have power to examine 
both military and civil officials concerned, the lowest and the 
highest from the Prime Minister to the Chief of Staff, to discover 
what the causes of the setback were 

I should like to say, speaking as a Gallipoli tie, like the right 
hon and gnllant Member for Ne%TCastlc under-Lyme (Colonel 
Wedgwood) and the Leader of the Opposition that those who 
were in Gallipofi greatly regret to this day that some Mimster or 
Ministers were not impeached and some high generals not court- 
rnartialled for what occurred in that place In saymg that I wish 
expressly to exclude from roy condemnation the First Lord of] 
the Admiralty I am not concerned with personalities [Interrup- 
tion 1 If any of my bon. Friends are mclmed to sneer at that jet 
me tell them that \ do not m the least care whether A, B, C, D, E, 
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P, or G IS Prime Minister of this country as long as we wm the 
war I am concerned far more with the question of policy My 
mam reason for rising to speak m this Debate is to press the case 
for a completely dilTcrent approach oh the part of all parties 
and the Press, with some exceptions, to the problems of the war 
I associate myself with everything said previous speakers in 
what has been a very remarkable Debate with a very high level 
of eloquence, m saying that ibis is going to be an infinitely rougher 
and harder road than they have been told hitherto If we traverse 
it certain victory lies ahead but if we do not defuat the Germans 
a German army of occupation and complete subjugation awaits 
all, both sides of the House and every Member m it, everyone 
in the country and the whole nation 

There arc too many so called leaders of opinion m this country, 
addressing the nation as if it mamiy consisted of maiden aunts 
and old women m trousers On the contrary, this nation is one 
of the most vigorous and vmlc the earth has ever produced and 
when the people are really aroused as in 1914, and again m 
March, 1918 they fight like ugcr cats for their young and are 
matched by their Allies the French, who, when properly led, are 
incomparable and irresistible Let it go out to the world that 
together these two countries command m theur two Empires, 
personnel of all races and colours but united in loyally to the 
Tricolour and Union Jack and properly organised and prepared. 
With the matenal resources available, could withstand the whole 
world . . . 

All parties and leaders of parties have m my opinion failed to 
put across the tremendous nature of the tasl^ the vast issue at 
stake and the terrific sacrifices that are required to make victory 
certain That m my judgment, has been the trouble all along 

I have spoken of an alteration in our approach road to the 
problem 1 third: that one good example of our wrong approach 
is the method by which through the wireless and other ways we 
address the German people What is the situation ? Not all, 
but the majority of Germans young and old, men and women 
arc utterly ruthless and determined to dormnate Europe and seize 
the French and British Empires That has been their policy 
ever since Hitler catre to power A very efTcient nation by 
nature it is attuned to violence and ngid discipline and prepared- 
ness and has been over a senes of years Never in history has 
any country entered upon a war where the great majority of ui 
people were so prepared, (rained anti harnessed to the art of 
w-aging war on its avilian and nuhtary sides as were the Germans 
in September Let us remember another thing which is loo 
often ignored by public opinion la this country These people, 
fghtly or wrongly — wrongly as we think, nghrly as they think— 
»J!ow Hitler with a fanatical devotion comr-rablc only to 
lollowers of Genshiz Khan or ihe Propbei Mohammed m 
Moslem ascendancy They believe, as in 1914 that 
*• Germany over ali." They ihmk that the kaiser faded 
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he was not big enough and because be allowed treachery at home 
They think that, and not that they were defeated by the allied 
armies and fleets 

You cannot appeal to such people by moral exordiums Right 
or wrong mean nothing to them , only supcnor force and its 
effective use What we should say is, “ Since jou choose to 
say that Hitlerism and Germany is one, we have got and are going 
to smash both in overwhelmmg victory 

My last point is that wc are far too loath, all parties are too 
hesitant to tell our own people what an Everest of sacrifice is 
going to be required of all of us to win this war The 
alternative is defeat and the German occupation of Bntain I 
say frankly to ray hon Friends around me that we Tones should 
say to those who are generally supposed to be our suppo’ters ifl 
pohUcs “ You will have to g>vc up any idea of five figure mcomes 
if you are to win the war ** And equally the Labour party ought 
to tell Its supporters that what happened m the last war is not 
going to repeat itself without trouble, leading possibly to defeat 
There were men and women who before that war earned £2 or £3 
a week in factories, who before it was over were getting £6 cr 
£7 a week when those of us who were in the trenches — even 
officers, let alone other ranks— were getting less than those 
favoured people That sort of thing is not going to repeat itself 
or there will be such a feeling on the part of the Forces as will 
make it impossible to carry on the war . . 

Above all we have to get out of people’s minds something which 
I think the Government themselves have been rather inclined 
suggest, name’y, that it will be all right because we shall be ready 
by 1941 The Germans mean to bring this war to a decision this 
summer Now is the time to treble and quadruple our effort— 
not in 1941. We must make our self sacrifice equal to that of 
France. , . , 

There are far too many people who regard this war as an 
interlude, thinking of what is to happen at the next election and 
after, and whether Mr B or Mr C is to be m office That 
does not matter m the slightest degree The only thing that 
matters is wmmng the ivar ^Vho is to be in power at the end of 
It or after does not matter France regards the winning of the 
war as her main business m life » »t is the only thmg for which 
every Frenchman or Frenchwoman hves to day We rather 
encourage tbc bishops and clergy, who do not fight in this vrar, 
to say how it should be fought and what the peace should be In 
France it would be inconceivable, to clencab and non-clencals 
alike to suppose that those who can take no part m the war should 
be concerned in how it can be ended In peace time France 
values individual hberty and freedom of speech more than we do/ 
Say what ^ou will, France in peace time, m the Chamber 
elsenbere, values individual lib^y and freedom of speech ar 
much as we do, but in srartime she suppresses both The 
lautude allowed to Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr PoIIitt, with their 
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needy, seedy crew of adventurers iti this country, would soon 
get them behind bars if they were in France You have to 
lequalisc your war effort to that of France, otherwise all this 
talk about Anglo French co operation in this committee or that, 
or this meelimt of Cabinet meetings or inter parliamentary 
committees or of trade unions will get us nowhere The French 
philosophy IS that you have to suffer almost slavery now m order 
to keep your freedom after the war, for if >ou lose it, you will be 
slaves to Germany for a generation I say that there is need for 
us to leam that lesson If we do not lave regard to it m tius 
House, the issue will be taken out of our hands 

Mr AUTHUR. GREEhnVOOD (Wakefield) When the 
Prune Minister rose this afternoon he was greeted with cheers 
{Inierruptton ] Well, synthetic cheers I compared them with 
the cheers which greeted the hon and gallant Member for North 
Portsmouth (Sir R Ke>es) when he told the story tvluch 
he said was a shocking story of ineptitude. That w really also 
the story of to day’s Debate In a relatively short experience m 
this House, I have never known it. in spile of its cheers this after- 
noon. m graver mood Its heart is troubled It is aiuuous , it 
IS more than anxious , it is apprehensive Our primary object 
and, indeed, our great purpose, is the energetic prosecution of 
the war to a victonous end and, as the Noble Lord has said, in 
tlus mighty struggle personatities do not count The mterests 
of the common u aal are supreme The cause of freedom, as has 
■teen said on both sides of the House to day, must emerge from 
this struggle triumphant and for ever uncbaUcngeable I have 
heard m this Debate to day statemcnis that perhaps the people 
do not quite understand The people m this country fully realise 
the terrible consequences of defeat They know, perhaps not m 
such a subtle and complicated way as hon Members of this 
House, but in ihcir simple way, what is at stake It is such 
liberties as they have won It is their determination to keep 
such liberties as they have woo lO order to win the greater liberties 
for which they hope They will face all the sacrifices which they 
may be called upon to bear, but they will not tolerate the lack of 
bold and effective leadership If the people lost iheu faith m 
the nation’s leaders, the situation would be senqus and, mdeed, 
grave b^ond words But the spint of the people will not falter , 
they will not lose their faith, but they will part company with 
the leaders who fail them 

Should there be confused councils inefficiency, and wavenng. 
other men must be called to take th«r places I ask bon 
Membm whether it ts not a fact, within their knowledge that 
tncrcasmg numbers of people m this country are becoming more 
%d more disturbed with the direction of the war Hon Members 
^ that side toow that it is true There is not a live Member of 
this House who has not had evidence within the last week-end 
that that is so . • 

I would ask hon Members opposite, is it not the case that the 
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Norwegian episode — inadequately and if I may say so uncon 
vmcin^y explained to the House by the Prime Minister — has\ 
profoundly shocked the people m every constituency in ^ , 

Bntain They have been misled by optimistic speeches 1 
have no doubt that the right hoo Gentleman the First Lord 
to morrow night with a debating power which I myself shall 
never atta n will be able to explain but is it not the fact that 
the Prime Minister and the First Lord have led the people to 
believe the impossible about tins adventure which was never 
thought out and which was never taken to the end Is it not 
the case that through lack of direction by the Government — and 
I am not in favour of censorship but I would 1 ke these matters 
straightened out — the Press led the public to believe that day by 
day we were winmng magniGccnt victories when those people 
who looked at the map and thought about the situation knew that 
those th ngs could not be? The right hon Gentleman to-day 
told us that south of Trondheim and north of Trondheim we bad 
succeeded by a masterly pohey in evacuation with no losses 
Wars are not won on masterly evacuations In the first major 
effort of this war whatever tlie reasons may be juslif able or not, 
we have had to creep back to our lairs which is against the spint 
of the men who are over the waters and «is the hon and gallant 
Member for North Portsmouth (Sir R Keyes) said Svbo were 
prepared to fight 

Members of this House know perfectly well and it is 
no good pretend ng to hide it that there is a feeling ih 
this country against the Government [Hon Members 

Nonsense. ] 1 hope I have never talked any nonsense 
in this war I have spoken what 1 bel eve to be true 
If there be some constituency wh ch is perfectly satisfied 
with the conduct of the ^var I should like to know of it because 
my postbag does not bear that out My da ly correspondence is 
not from people of my own party neither is that of my right hon 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition Our letter bag to day I 
can Say is from people who for years and years have been 
supporters of the predom nant party in the Government and who 
are now expressing not merely concern but fears for the future 
of our country tinder its present direction 

Then I look at the effect of this reverse elsewhere 
In Germany to-day there is a complete intellectual black 
out It may be that news seeps though here and there, 
but m fact German opinion is having to listen to he after he, 
blared out on the wueless about the destruction of the British 
and French fleets There is a certain amount of truth but 
Hitler now controls Denmark and the greater part of the territory 
of Norway and has bases on the Norweg an coast within 
hour s striking distanra of this country What effect will ^ 
have on the German people a people whom if our blockade is as 
c as It ought to be would be beginning to feel the terrific 
due to lack of the necessities of life 7 What effect will 
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their great strategic victoiy have la increasing and extending the 
time of their resistance ? Wha^ I ask, is to be the effect on the 
neutrals ? 

'* I believe we have lost the miUtaTy mitiative in this wdr, we 
have, m fact, been on the defensive since the war broke out, and 
we certainly have never had the diplomatic offensive since the 
war broke out We have watched the enemy eradually suborning 
the peoples of neutral couotnes, all of whom, whatever their 
form of government, know that we are in fact fitting for them ; 
that we are fighting, not for our particular form of govemment, 
but for their right to determine their own form of government. 
We have in spirit with us every small neutral nation in Europe 
What is going to be the effect of this defeat, as (he Prime Mmistcr 
called it this afternoon, in Norway ? We have not a very noble 
record in recent years in our treatment of neutrals We allow ^ 
Creciio-SfovaktJ to go cfowri Pb/and has gone down, Dcnmart 
has gone down, and l^orway ts took or less submerged \^en, 
3s the Pnme Minister admitted, the blow might fall swiftly on 
some other neutral, is that neutral going to think that we arc the 
kind of Power to come to their assistance ? We have m fact by 
:his unfortunate senes of incidents forfeited the confidence of 
ihe remaining small neutral States m Europe Why should they 
believe in us ? Yet, if (hey do not believe m us, the situation 
becomes more serious for us Although the Prime Minister may 
lay that it is not jet time to make a final assessment and that on 
whole perhaps the advantage j$ with us. Die fact is, as every 
son Member knows, that we have bad a very swious reverse, 
aol merely in the military sense, but in the hearts of the people 
if this country and in the hnrts of the peoples of neutral 
tountrics 

The Prune Mimster, towards the end of his speech, asked that 
iicrc should be no bickerings Since the war broke out I have 
never been guiltj of bickering 1 have kept rny right to cniicise , 
md It IS important that we should. The nght hon Gentleman 
idnuts that, although I am bound to say that I thought he was a 
ixttle hoity-toity at the Conservative conference about criticism 
CiiUcism there must be Cnlicism m this House in wwrtime, 
md in this particular war, is the one weapon that sincere people 
must keep m order to prevent the Government going wrong 
For eight months now, in publicaad la private, my hon Friends 
md I have done everything we could to urge on the effective 
prosecution of the war The Prime 'Minister told us this after- 
aoon that the chiefs of the Fighting Services have said that we 
ire giving hostages to fortune and that we might be helping the 
.iremyi' f am prepared to i^ce (fiat danger If fion Members 
that the prosecution of the war is not effective and do not my 
If, they are playing into the hands of the enemy far more effectiv ely 
than. by creating disturbances m the House It would be a entne 
X any man m this House, having the major cause at heart, withheld 
Sus crmcism of the Government, however it may be composed, 
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because 'the enemy might draw some comfort from that cntinsm 
Therefore I make no apology for my criticisms and as long as \ 
Hiller docs not set foot m tins country — at that time no doubt j 
my liberty of action would be severely restricted — I mtend to 
preserve all my rights of crit cism 

There has been criticism about the Non\cgian campaign As 
hon Members opposite know if they arc honest with themsch'es 
that criticism is bringing to a head a lot of other criticisms There 
are criticisms about supply which will have to be made in the 
House before very long It is a situation with which no hon 
Member whether in the War Cabinet or outside it can pretend 
to be satisfied There is the situation of our exports the situation 
of our sh pping our failure to get the diplomatic imtiatne in the 
Balkans and among other neutral nations All this dissatisfaction 
is now coming to a bead because through this Government 
Britain s pndc has been humbled in Norway not through the 
defects of the fighting men but through those who are responsible 
for the supreme direction of the war The broad fact which 
hon Members cannot deny if they are honest with themselves 
IS that there IS deep bitter growing d ssatisfactioo with the major 

direction of the war and that responsibility lies with the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues and with those supporters of the 
Government who in spite of their better judgment have from 
t me to time applauded the Government s feeble efforts 

Our view is quite simple This war must be woo and won 
as quickly as possible The long term programme to which the 
right hon Gentleman referred this afternoon is essential but a 
short term programme is imperative and must be an effective one 
IfHitler strikes again be wilt strike soon and one wonders whether 
our plans are ready 

The SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR (Mr OLIVER 
STANLEY) I want to begin with some of the criticisms 
which have been made of the Government s action and then to 
end by saying something to the cciUcs All of us of course speak 
here to n ght w th a due real sation of the gravity of the pos tion 
It would be absurd to exaggerate the worst that our Army has 
suffered in the last few weeks It is I think, rid culous to describe 
It as It was described by one hon Member as a d saster while 
at the same time it is equally dangerous to minimise it or to 
pretend that although the losses in men and material may have 
been small the losses in other matters in matters of prestige and 
morale may not have been great I think it is true that the 
shock which that has been to the country was aggravated by the 
fact that people were led to bcl eve by stones in the Press and 
on the rad o wh ch had no offiaal foundation that successes were 
being obtained and as the right hon Gentleman said if 
man m h s senses had looked at the map might have kno vn couJ- 
not poss bly be true 

The cr ticism of the action of the Government for this Norwegian 
^ ion starts concerning a time some weeks before the actual 
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invasion of Norway The first cnticism is directed against the 
break-up, as it is called, of the Furnish expeditionary force It 
u true that in the middle of March a number of troops, French 
ind British had been, some collecting and Some earmarked, in 
aider to form a force which could go to Fmland and which could 
ilso offer protection to Sweden if, as a result, she were attacked 
\ large number simply stayed when the chance of the Finnish 
expedition came to an end where they bad been earmarked to 
take their turn in embarkation Others, it is true who were 
then in this country, were moved to France I would a^ hon 
Members to realise that Norway was not the only place in which 
dunng the last few weeks or months danger has threatened, and 
that troops m France, while almost equally convenient for the 
purpose of sending to Norway m case of necessity would have 
aeen more valuable there than if they had been in England and 
in attack had taken pfacc on the Western front 

Miss WILKINSON (Jarrow). But your commumquis say 
hat nothing is happening there 

Mr STANLEY We are being asked as we were m a most 
lowetful speech from my Noble Friend to face realities, and do 
3eople think that, just because for some months on the Western 
Front there has been no fitting there has been no threat, while 
It any moment the greatest storm the world has ever seen may 
Uirst, a storm that would be absolutely decisive ? That is not 
'acing realities, One cause of delay did result from the breaking 
jp of that force and that was the dispersal of the shipping, but 
the retention of that large mass of shipping the immediate |>urpose 
pf which had disappeared, would id itself have had a considerable 
effect upon our war effort One other point was made by the 
Leader of the Opposition He asked about the dispersal of the 
ski mg detachment The ski mg battalion consisted of some 
600 individuals It was not a number which could have made 
a decisive contribution id this war in Norway, but out of this 600, 
over 400 were traioed officers m the Army serving as pnvates 
in this battalion, and it was obviously impossible to retain for 
very long in that capacity the services of people who were urgently 
required as leaders and instructors in the battalions to which they 
bad been previously appointed 

Mr ATTLEE My point was that the Government, having 
all these men assembled and ready withm a very short time of 
taking a decision which nu^t lead to the need for employing 
them and their equipment, dispersed them straight away and 
then came to a decision to a nsk for which they were 
^eded 

hfe. STANLEY I am coming to the next criticism, which 
I think will meet that point It was made most forcibly by my 
ngh: boa Fnend the Member for Sparkbrook (Mr Amcry) . . 
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His criticism is (hat we failed to anticipate the move which the 
Germans did then make, and that \vc therefore failed to mate 
adequate plans in advance and that the action which sse had 
take when the blow in Norway had fallen was improvised « 
IS pcrfccily true as the Prime Minister said that we had had 
reports for some time of ships being held in readiness, and of the 
practising of the embarking and discmbar|cing of troops It was 
quite clear that there was a possibility, indeed more than a possi- 
bility of a German descent upon Norway, but I will admit quite 
frankly that in the minds of all of us the probability, indeed almost 
certainty, was that the descent would be upon the southern and 
not upon the western ports of Norway If hon Members are 
not being w'lse alier the event, but trjmg to think as if the eventt 
had never happened, wall they not agree that that was indeed the 
probability ? After all, we must remember that those big wxstern 
Norwegian ports Trondheim, Bergen and, to a lesser extent, 
Narvik, arc situated at the head of narrow, tortuous fiords, and 
that these fiords certainty in the case of Trondheim and Bergen 
were protected by baiiencs of heavy guns Although it is true 
that the guns were not modem, yet they were of a heavy type 
and quite capable of inflicting very severe damage on anything 
except a capital ship The combination of the approach, the 
batteries and any minclaying operations which naturally Norway 
might have been expected to undertake meant that the entry to 
those ports could not be forced, against opposition without & 
delay of at least some hours During that time, the attacking 
naval Forces would be exposed to the risk of the British Navy 
immediately m their rear So hazardous would have been the 
attempt that, on purely military grounds 1 do not believe, m 
those circumstances, that it would have been undertaken by the 
Germans 

Captain BELLENGER They did undertake it 

Mr STANLEY I said “ on purely military grounds " 

Captain BELLENGER . They had other grounds besides 
military grounds 

Mr STANLEY I mean that I do not believe anyone would 
have undertaken that operation believing there was any possibility 
of those ports being defended, or of themselves being delayed, 
or that there was any chance that, while the Forces were taking 
the forts in front, the British Navy would be coming up m the 
rear The best proof is this I do not know whether hon Members 
have quite realised the composition of the German naval Forces 
which undertook the attack on the batteries, which mounted guns 
of at least 8 inch calibre To the iest of mv knowled^ 
occupation of Bergen was earned out by two light cruisers, an<J 
that of Trondheim by two destroyers, although a heavy cruiser 
arrived later It is clear that those Forces would have been 
quite unable to force them had these been in acuon You have 
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)nly to see whnt happened at Oslo, where one battery and one 
iliip escaped, for some reason, the treacherous order which had 
>ecn sent to the others, to appreciate what delay and what damage 
»uld have been caused 

Mr GLENVILL HALL (Colne Valley)- It is not Nprway 
7n trial to>day, but the Govenimcnt 

Mr STANLEY : If you ate lo blame the Government, at 
east consider the circumstances under which they were asked 
o help Ask yourselves whether anybody in this House expected 
hat Noris-ay or some part of the Norwegian people would ha\-c 
jcen so affected by German propaganda (hat no resistance would 
lave been forthcoming We have been asked, " AVhy was our 
InJcJJjgencc not able to teJJ us exJcJJy what the plans of the 
jcrmans wtere, or exactly what the situation was in Norway?” 
it is not as easy for us to get information in Germany about 
uch pbns as it sometimes Is to gel information here but I put 
t to hon Gentlemen Arc we to expect our Intelligence to have 
nformatwn of (his state of affairs w Norway ’ The Noni-egian 
government were in far the best position to know, but they 
vere taken by surprise ;u$t as much as, or more than, we 
vere 

On the monung of 9th April we were faced with this situation, 
hat, before Norway had even asked for our help, ever^acrodrome 
md arsenal had already surrendered, and (hat our task was not 
o help Norway to resist but to reconquer the country That « 
he plan which the Government undertook They couJd have 
aid that, m the amimstanccs, any attempt to help Norway or 

0 reconquer the country was impossible 

We were not blind to the difliculiics of landing places, or to 
■be fact that no aerodromes were available to us, and it would 
lave been easy to represent those difficulties as insuperable But 

1 wonder if we should have gained by n ? Politically it ts said 

;hat because of our Jack of success in Norway we have lost prestige 
diroughout the world, but wc should have lost as much, or more, 
prestige if wc had never even tried Militarily, it may be quite 
iruc that m Central Norway wc have not succeeded and we had 
to Withdraw, but at any rate we have made the Germans pay a 
price. An occupation which they expected would be completed 
in a day or two has taken them some weeks It has rcsuUcd 
in severe loss and great strain upon them Do not let us 
rorgcl that m Norway the fight still goes on Would the 
i?g.W itHl be sa Noiriwy tf »e baJ jclot jnne to 



the difBculty of landing troops and making any snccessful attack 
unless we could be certain, if not of superiority, at any rate of 
some land of equality in the air But hon Members will realise 
tMt jt was quite impossible to ascertain whether there was any 
chance of getting any defence in the air, of establishing aero 
dromes or of getting any protection for our troops until we got 
'’’® sot our troops m As was said by the 
right hon Gentleman the Member for Sparkbrook, there were 
^y open to us two places of strategic importance in Norway 
They were Trondheim and Narvik The right hon Gentleman 
\^s rather contemptuous of Narvik, but he must not forget that 
T ‘ ^ channel to Sweden, and although it is true that 

irondhcim is a channel to the South of Norway, one of the most 
important matters, of course, was to restore communicauons, if 
possible, with Sweden ( 

During the first few hours there was, of course, little reliable 
^ the cTact situation m the various ports either 

numbers of Germans who had landed in a particular 
V! presence of any Norwegian forces in the neigh 
»,» u* decided, therefore, immediately to send troops 

““ 1“'““ F'"' '"'S expected, and mean 

“tx* "ho could 

“ “P'*"”" '0 Trondhetm Hon Members 
rtf Twat necessary to reconnoitre the neighbourhood 

SnrS lt.,1 nscertam whether there were in fact 

Fot2i!f riJ. possible with any hope of success to lands' 
mSinL* Tk" of megnitndo which would be necessary for this 
En' 4 . ™ ^ k™ ■X’"' of course, had already been 

£so,t?d“ASa“,^nef <hd diW 

° -“"nhers ^1 have a true appreciation of what 
'““'I nhnost fishing ports, 
SterSls At S' “oloadmg of heavy 

SS ras on! Andalsnes 


When did you find out that there 


Captain BELLENGER 
was only one crane there ? 
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act. It Is possible, through that port, to maintam the forces that 
^ou are going to hnd 

Sm JOSEPH NALL (Manchester, Hnimc) : Docs my right 
ion JFncnd realise that there «ere neither quaj-s, cranes, nor 
3icrs at Gallipoli, yet that divi^on after division landed there and 
ought ? 

htn STANLEY There is a very great difTcrencc In the 
first place, we had a perfectly safe base on an island with a few 
fniles of Gallipoli , in the second place, there was no air attack 
there ; and m the third place (he Turks were never able to bring 
up tbo sort and weight of armoured fighting vehicle and big guns 
which It was possible for the Germans to bring up My right 
hon Friend the Fust Lord will deal to morrow with the question 
jf (ftc possibility of an immediate stroke against Trondheim, 
which has been suggested There is only one point that I want 
lo make now If any impression was given that the decision to 
which the Prime Minister referred was taken after ditTcrcnccs of 
jpinion, either between Members of the Cabinet or between the 
Cabinet and the General Staff, that impression is cmmly erroneous 
The decision w'as taken by the Cabinet as a whole, and was based 
an the unanimous advice tendered by those responsible for such 
idvice 

I wnnt to turn to one further cnticism which has been directed 
{gainst the land operations that is, the use of Territonals in 
tome of the operations I am sure hon Members will reject, 
xnd indeed resent, the sort of idea that we ha%B only to say the 
word “ Tcmtonal ” to mean a soldier whom it is unfair and 
unsafe lo put in the face of the enemy There is pcritctJy jostifi- 
iblc criticism which I have to meet as to whether these par- 
ticular troops should have been encaged in the particular operations 
in which they were engaged but what I think we must all 
reject ;s the idea, conveyed m some of tbe statements one sees, 
that the Tcrntonal is not fit to meet and to fight the Germans 
Of course, no one pretends that at this penod of the war, however 
brave and however useful a soldier be may te, the Temtonal 
wil) be as well trained as some of the men in the Regular units, 
who have spent many more years m the Service, although the 
longer the war lasts the less wiU be the gap between the two 

COLOKEL BALDWINAVEBB (The Wrckin) • Is my hon 
Friend aware that the Temtonah that were sent to Norway had 
been formed I^rom a division previously disbanded, and only 
recently re-formed ? 

V Mr. STANLEY* I do not know what my hon and gallant 
nend means These particular battalions which were sent to 
Norway had in fact b«n earmarked some time ago to perform 
a role in the Finnish expedition ; as the Prime Minister expbincd 
a static role — the occupation of a port But because of that they 
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had been brought up to strength and had been given all their . 
equipment In some way therefore they had been more favoured ' 
than most Territorial units m the vray of opportunities for traimn^f 
and equipment It is true that if it had been intended to use 
these troops for the most acti\e and mobile operations it would 
have been preferable to have had regular soldiers But the intcn 
tion was that these troops should man these ports as quickly as 
possible and that they should secure against possible German 
raids or German parachutes both the ports and the mtcmal 
communicat ons and therefore there should be based in the 
one case at Namsos French regular troops and in the other case 
at Andalsnes Brmsh regular forces, who would form the sp“arhead 
of the attack. 

With regard to equipment, I have already said m answer to a 
question that the units went out with full scale unit equipment 
The delay which occurred was not in the equipment of the unit, 
but the possibility of providing the heavy equipment the tanks 
and the heavy anti aircraft guns Hon Members will reahse that, 
when deal ng with a force of this nature it was not a question, 
if iou had got the supplies only of being able to get them to 
the ports When you were able to work for only a few hours 
m day! ght and a ship which bad to go several hundred miles 
was an hour or so late it wasa question of not be ng able to unloacL 
The sh p had to put out to sea again for 24 hours before it could 
unload the rest of its cargo 

1 only want to say with regard to the Tcmtonal troops at 
Andalsnes that their role was the occupation of the area of the 1 
Dombaas junction winch had been attacked by German para 
chutists and which was obviously an extremely vital place, if 
we were to make an attack on Trondheim from the South On 
their arrival they were met by an urgent appeal from the Norwegian 
Commander in Chief who said that unless those two battalions 
went to his assistance bis army would give m It was a terrible 
decision for the Commander on the spot to take — whether he 
should rush these troops over long communications 1 ghtly armed 
as they had to be, to the assistance of the Norwegians But no 
one can doubt thm the decision he took was m fact right It would 
have been quite impossible to have left in the lurch the Norwegian 
Army on the ground of d fficulty of communication or lack of 
heavy equ pment I only want to pay tribute to the gallantry of 
these two Territorial battalions when theyamved on the Norwegian 
front By that time the Nonvegians had been thoroughly tired 
and exhausted after 14 days (ighting and m fact these two Tern 
tonal battal ons were left almost entirely alone with tbcir flanks 
almost unprotected to stand agamst the German advance Thev 
tnib wftnunch 'fncmsc‘i\es t 

a most difiicuU situation. They were joined in a short time b/ 
a Regular Bngade who on their arrival administered to the 
Cerman adv-ance a severe check, which caused them great loss 
Several tanks were destroyed and as a result of that this bngade 
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was aWe to effect their withdrawal with complete regularity, from 
prepared position to prepared position 

There is no doubt that had it not been for the German air 
offensive it would have been quite possible for those troops, 
reinforced and with adequate guns to have maintained their 
position for any length of time But it all depended on the 
possibility of providing adequate air support Despite most 
gallant efforts fay the Fleet Air Ann and the Royal Au Force it 
was found quite impossible to do it It is not an easy job to give 
orders for evacuation Orders have to be given by people m 
authonty and no one is prepared to give those orders if they think 
there is any chance of an operation succeeding or mil tary purpose 
to be gained by sacnlice But there is no excuse for ordering the 
sacnQcc of men s lives if there is no miliiary object to be gamed by 
It and It IS quite clear that no success can be attained The 
House I think generally agrees that the chance of success had 
disappeared when evacuation was ordered and was successfully 
earned out 

Many suggestions have been made with regard to the result of 
the reverse which we have undoubtedly suffered in Nor^vay 
One of the suggestions for remedying that situation has been a 
change in personnel I do not think there is any bon Member 
v/halover position he occupies who cares twopence whether he 
holds that position or not so long as we achieve victory 

The other suggeslioo has been a method of machines, the 
Idea that a small svar Cabinet would give a direction to the war 
which It has not got now Thai, of course is purely a matter of 
argument I wonder whether a small Cabinet would do what 
some of Its exponents would have us believe When 1 hear of a 
small Cabinet of people divested of Departmental responsibility, 
of thinkers who arc there only to plan I have the picture of a small 
room m which these people solemnly sit and discuss I under 
stand that in a snvOl war Cabinet m the last war under the right 
hon. Member for CamarNon Boroughs (Mr Lloyd George) there 
was very often standing room only There were never fewer than 
20, and sometimes as many as 30, attending the deliberations of 
the war Cabinet 

Have w e nil faced op to the responsibiliUcs and urged on people 
the sacrifices, however unpleasant, wrhicli we think they will liave 
to make if this war is to be won 7 1 can only echo the appeal of the 
Noble Lord the Member for Horsham {^rl Winterion) who I 
think did a great service to the House and to all of us m asking 
that the whole country should face up to the difficulties of the 
situation and that all of us, not only the Government but all who 
In any way arc the leaders of aqy section of opinion should be 
prepared to urge upon people the responsibilities which they 
So bear I do not for one moment despair of ultimate 
1 am quite certain that wc shall attain it but I have no dt- 
before wc attain It we shall all of us each in his owm 
make an immensity of sacrifices We shall all have 
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bitter loss and go through great dangers, and it is only if we are 
prepared to make those sacrifices and to meet those dangers that 
we shall in the end attain victory. 

Sir ARNOLD WILSON (Hitchio) : ... Let us not imagine that 
the setback which we have bad in Norway need be permanent 
or that it is in any way final, even in that country. The men 
with whom I work have flown up and down the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death again and again, and they will go on^ doing so 
until victory crowns their efforts or until that Valley claims them 
is the spirit which inspires the Army and Navy to-day. This 
Debate, as a whole, is a very imperfect reflection of that deter- 
mination of the people and the Armed Forces of the Crown to 
prosecute this war to a successful conclusion. THiey are not- 
prepared to compromise or to stay their hand until victory is ours. 
We are prepared to go farther and much farther, and if I had 
any criticism to ofier of the Cabinet as it stands, it is that its 
members have not always been ready to demand still more of us 
than they have demanded hitherto. . . . 

We shall have to reach a lower standard of comfort, though it 
need not mean a lower standard of living. We shall have to 
modify our legislation much more rapidly. The Departments 
made great play before the war with the “ War Book *’ in which 
was recorded all they proposed to do in the event of war. Yet 
wo have scarcely begun to modify our peace-time legislation to 
meet current ceAuiceraents. 

There is far too much red tape, there are far too many forms of 
procedure suited to peace-time which have not been altered 
perhaps because the Civil Service as a whole has been too busy to 
change and simplify the law. There is much to be done in that 
direction. I take two points to illustrate my meaning. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been urging us to reduce our 
consumption of goods but the Treasury had refused to make 
any modification in the system under which Post Office booklets 
are filled with advertisements on fraudulent patent medicines 
because he gets £1,000 for it. The Royal Air Force is expanding 
more and more rapidly ; but we often find the mere 'difficulties of 
local administration of local authorities slows down the processes 
of administration quite unnecessarily, l/jcal government needs 
to be brought into Unc with the national war eSbrt. . . . 

The county will stand any sacrifice necessary to victory. The 
people of this country are far stronger than many of the trade . 
union resolutions would lead us to believe. The trade unions, 
by six to five, rejected the proposition for an early peace, but if 
one went into the workshops, it would be 6,000 to five against 
peace. Whatever may come in the future, the peojjle of this 
country are united. We ask for more machines, more guns and 
better guns, and sve arc getting them. 

There are always the gloomy prophets among us. We were 
familiar with them in the last \rar. . . . My party allegiance 
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always rested lightly upon my shoulders The reason I have 
come to night to say what 1 have to say is solely that there is 
no question of party ties whatever We are aU united in one 
single object — the effective prosecution of the war It is 3 poor 
poliQ' at the best of tunes undulytoadvertisconestroubles Itis 
a much worse policy to change crews at a moment such as this 
Those who have seen active service know well that the problems 
of war are always a gamble with ram, a gamble with cold, a gamble 
with fog and mud and dirt and squalor, and those of us who are 
m the midst of it to day wish for one thing only — more oppor- 
timities of reaching cot.clusioos with the enemy, and that we will 
do But we require patience. Soldiers require more patience 
than anybody, and politicians. Members of Parliament and journal- 
ists must exercise the same vutue of patience There is noting 
more disagreeable to a crew which has been watting for hours and 
hours on the off-chance to get away than to be told at the last 
moment that there is no hope, that there is deep fog , and then 
they read in the papers next day of the inactivity of the Royal Air 
Force They cannot explain There are a thousand things that 
cannot be explained on the Floor of the House. 


8th May, 1940 

Mr HERBERT MORRISON (Hackney, South) I have the 
honour to open the second day of what must be an exceptionally 
grave and important Debate, and I am sure that every Member 
5f the House who listened to the Debate yesterday was impressed 
With the gravity of the issues which we are now debating If the 
Opposition feel that they must be sternly critical in this Debate 
about the handling of events and of poUcies if we feel that in the 
cxiurse of these criticisms we must refer to persons and indicate 
what we think of their capacity or otherwise for the conduct of the 
war, I ask the House to believe, and I hope I am not deceiving 
myself when I say, that I think (bat none of us are actuated by 
narrow partisan or personal considerations, on either side of the 
House 1 think we oil realise that these issues and the outcome 
of this war are far too serious a matter, and for myself I will sing 
the praises of anybody who is mstrumental in the winning of this 
war, because the issues for the future of humanity ate so Vital 
I hope the Prime Minister will believe me that if he were the man 
who played the great part m the winning of the war, I would sing 
his praises as I would those of anybody else But the more the 
Debate proceeds, the more it is clear, in my view, that Mimsters 
arc open to considerable censure for their conduct of affairs 
I listened, as we ^1 did, with attenuon to the Prime Minister 
Wa'-yiAsUi'aL'VH ^nd J^m Jinund Jo 
say that the Pnme Miruster presented a somewhat new figure in 
the House of Commons as compared with other speeches of bis 
and that perhaps was the more noticeable when the Press had 
given us an indication that the Pnme Minister would be jaunty 
and would even be aggressive at the expense of his opponents. 
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This was not a confident Pnme Minister It seemed to me that 
the Pnme Minister was himself conscious of shortcomings on the 
part of the Government and very uncertain of the case which he ^ 
was presenting to the House of Commons, and if that was true of 
him, it was equally true of the Secretary of State for War He 
also failed to present the picture of a Minister who was confident 
about his business and about his case We have to hear other 
Mimsters to day — the Secretary of State for Air, who, I under 
stand, will foUow me, and, at the end of the Deb'vte, the First 
Lord of the Adimralij Perhaps it js right that I should say that 
we did make a request, through the usual channels, that the First 
Lord should be heard earlier in the Pebate We took the mcw 
that the First Lord was the Pnme Minister’ pnncipal witness, 
and in those circumstances it seemed to us nght thit the First 
Lord, who has if not the enure responsibility, at least considerable 
responsibility, for these operations, should be heard early on, m 
order that the House might have as many as possible of the facts 
from the point of view of those who were mainly concerned with 
the conduct of those operations But the right hon Gentleman 
has been reset' ed to be the fcist speaker m the Debate, when th'rt 
can be no comments upon his evidence, and it wtU thus be perhaps 
that the Government’s pnncipal witness, after the Prune Minister 
has been deliberailey kept out of the box, that he is the chief 
witness who refuses to go into the box, like the proprietor of a 
certain Communist newspaper m a recent legal case 
There has been, in addition to the speeches to which we bate 
already listened, a number of declarations about the Norwegian 
expedition, most of them after (he report which the Prime Mimster 
gave to the House last week, and having regard to the proceedings 
yesterday and the impression that they made upon our minds, 
perhaps ii is relevant to quote the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
a speech which was reported lO r/ie Times of last Saturday He 
said 


I am confident that -when the whole situation b laid before the 
^ impartial public, its judgment will be that ihe action deaded on was 
wisely taken on the best advice* 

I do not think it can be said that m the light of yesterday’s Debate 
the operations in Norway answer that description The right 
hon Gentleman the Secretary of Slate for Air, in a broadcast, 
gavean even brighter picture — I believe before the Prime Minister s 
stalcmeni , I think U was last Saturday week — of the operations in 
Norway, and in the Ustericr of 6ih May he is reported as having 
said. 

To-day our wings are spread over the Arctic, They are sheathed 
la ice. To-moirow the sun of victory will touch them with its coiden 
light *•— , 

Hon Mcmbera laugh, but I am not quoting this for the purpose 
of arousing amusement, because 4t really is senous. though it i* 
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30 jDdicanon of the delusions from which the Coveramsm are 
suffcnog He went on 

'* and the wings that flashed over the great waters of the North will 
bear us homewards once more to the ‘ peace with honour ' of a free 
people and the victory of a noble race 

In addition, there have been other comments on it, and I am 
bound to say that I was a little surprised to notice in leading 
irttclcs m The Times and Dai{y Tctesrapfi the very great gratifica- 
tion which was expressed at the fact that the Prime Minister 
himself had at least one supporter and one friend in the Press of 
the world outside our owiji country and the Bntish Common- 
wealth of Nations This was an organ of the Spanish Falangists, 
in organ of General Franco s, and that organ said that the state- 
ment of the right bon Gentleman the Prime Minister 

did honour to the traditional nobility with which the illustnous 
3ame of Chamberlain is so linked with the life of the British Empire •' 

Hon Members Hear, h-ar 

Mr MORRISON I am not surprised that hon Members 
ihould agree with that It is quite appropriate that it should be 
icceptable to the other side, but I will say that, m the rmdst of a 
iighJy critical world, I feel a little humiliated that The Times aai 
;be Daily Te/egraph should go out of their way to be so grateful 
'or the fact (hat we at least have had a comphment to the Prime 
Minister from one of the newspapers which are the organs of 
Oeneral Franco and his movement in Spam Jn addition, there 
3ave been statements m the American Press and one statement is 
'rom the New YorK Herald Tribune, which has been, I think, 
airly consistently a friend of the Allied cause One of the troubles 
ibout this business is not only the military damage that it has 
ione, not only the dangers to our future strategically, not only 
ihe serious economic damage it will have done to our country, 
hrcctly and indirectly, but one of the most temble things is the 
blow It has been to us in the eyes of the neutral world and the fact 
that our prestige has been so badly let dovm The Aeiv York 
Herald Tribune says that the British were out manceuvred and 
5ot there too late, 

^ Just as Mr Chamberlain has been consistently out manceuvied, 
md has arrived too late on so many occasions 
Rnally, there is to day on the tape a very significant statement of 
ane of the best known Australian newspapers, the Sydney Sun, 
which, m an editorial on yesterday's Debate, says 

*• Wbat has been revealed is so sbockiag la Its implications of defl 
aent preparations for an emergency that Mr Chamberlain s comp’ 
outlook evokes the gravest doubts ihioughoul the Emp 
Government s capacity to pul the necessary drive into the 

That 13 a rcficction of Australian opinion that none 
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ignore and 1 am afraid that it is fairly expressive of general 
external feeling on the situation with which we are faced Reference 
has been made to the fact that after the war of the Soviet Union 
against Fmland after the provisional efforts which were made by 
His Majestv s Government in association with the French 
Republic to send aid to the Finnish Republic the Prime Minister 
tinnied Scand navia at that time of the danger that stood upon 
their doorsteps It was therefore knoivn by the Prime Minister 
that immediate danger did confront Scandinavia and indeed it 
v,as obvious m the circumstances with which those countries were 
Ciced and I think the Pnme Minister, in drawmg attention to 
this danger rather urged upon the Scandinavian States that they 
should associate themselves together and associate with us 
Perfectly sound advice Whether the Pnme Minister is the nght 
man to give it, m view of his past conduct of the foreign policy 
of this country I do not know, but we all agree that at that 
moment Scandinavia did stand m very great danger 
But despite that danger it is now established that the forces 
which were ready presumably for embarkation to Finland had 
permission been given by the Scandinavian States and a request 
made by Fmland were lo the mam scattered and that the transport 
accommodation for them similarly scattered That does seem to 
me to be an amazing acuon for the Government to have taken 
especially when they themselves eonlemplatcd certain activities 
IQ relation to Norway It seems to me that forces properly 
equipped and prepared ought to have been ready for action at 
any moment, and that a policy of preparation and readiness v-ould 
have been well worth while I noticed that the Pnme Minister 
and the Secretary of State for War yesterday stressed the point 
that • We could not let Norway down we had to go there and do 
something about it That is not challenged in any part of the 
House We all agree that something had to b- done but the 
more I hear We had lo go th*re and do something about it ** I 
begin to wonder whether the Government instead of taking this 
business scnously as an essential part of our \var policy, were 
m-rely discharging what lh*y considered to be a moral obligation 
in order to protect ihcmsches from possible cnticisms on moral 
grounds I ask in all seriousness was this a senous and properly 
organised expedition or a demonstration for the purpose of satisfy • 
mg the moral conscience of some or all the members of the 
Go'emment and of the outside world ? 

The Prime Minister has stressed quite nghtly, and we all agree 
with him the bnlhanl success of the es-acuation operations but 
quite frank’y, having regard lo the interests of this country and 
the world I would sooner be able lo boast of the success of landing 
op-rauons than the success of evacuation openuiooa, hc OAM nily 
as they were conducted When war is being conducted and 
particularly a war of this kind against such an enemy whose 
methods and tactics and wrhosc little as well as big locks we really 
ought to be familiar with now— we hate had a long experience of 
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Herr HiJJer lo peace and wc ha%e fiad now a number of months’ 
«penence of Herr Hitler m war— I really begin to wonder how 
wach expenence of him we are to have, how near we are to get 
to disaster before Ministers will try to understand the psychology 
of this mam It is part of the war operations that we should 
understand his psychology and estimate his possible acuons The 
Government ought to tave considered — it was their duty — the 
antecedents of the events which have occurred m Norway, instead 
of improvising expedients mostly after the event hzs actually 
occurred 

It seems to me that there must have been a weakness in Bnush 
diplomacy, at any rate before the war started in Norway, in the 
Swndmavian countries I am very doubtful whether the Foreign 
Office has the nght standards and instincts m selecting diplomatists 
for service abroad Diplomacy under modem conditions is a 
totally different job It is not enough to have nice gentlemen 
With cultured manners and who are good mixers with the other 
classes m the country It is vital that we should have men who 
undentand eveiyihmg that is going on in the countnes to which 
they are aaredited, men who know the views of the social classes 
and the political and economic movements, men who are ahve 
and m touch with all these things if they arc to be eSective 
representatives of this country able to gather information and 
the caphaty to interpret that information to the Foreign Office 
1 cannot believe that the attitude of the Scandinavian countries 
Wwards this country would have been so unsatisfactory as it has 
been if our diplomatic job had been done well m those countries 
years before After all, these are democratic countnes and negrer 
to the Anglo Saxon democracy than any other countnes m the 
uorld, and it ought to have bra quite natural for them to have 
been friendly wiih us ' 

Secondly, I really want to know if wc can be told — I apprcaate 
that 3 may ask some questions which Ministers may think they 
cannot properly answer — what was the state of our Intelligence 
Service in Norway 7 How is it that this came upon us like a bolt 
from the blue? AU these numbers of artifioal German popula 
tion, including disguised military forces and a certain number of 
Quislings, did not we know anything about it? Did not our 
Intelligence Service tell us 7 It is not a very difficult matter to 
find out ? It is not a very jntncaie problem for the Secret Service 
to have discovered what was happening If the Secret Service 
have not told the Government what was happemng then the 
Secret Service wants overhauling and some of the people at the 
top want to be changed But if it be the case that the Intelligence 
Service did report and that Ministers did not act on the mformauon 
,^ey received then Ministers themselves are directly concerned 
5 a grave failure to take account of the Intelligence so convej^ 
In any case they are responsible because they are responsible for 
the Inielligence Service as the political heads of Departments 
But can we be told when the Government were informed that Uie 
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GcrmaM wtre In the first phce Intend ng to mo\’e agsiost 
Nonvay and secondly when they actually did rro%c asunsU 
Norway and not only against Norv-ay but aminst Copenhag . 
as well ? Can wc be told when the first message came through cf 
the mo%-emeni of German transports and ships and how soon it 
nis before the Government moved 7 

There are allegations that one of the causes of the weakness of 
our Intelligence ^rvice is the small amount of money spent u^a 
it I am a bcl ever in economy lo public expenditure as much as 
an>bod>’ in the House but any folse economy in our JntcnJSCfce 
Service in the circumstances of this war really would be enm ’iil 
economy Here is a letter by a gentleman E. \\ D Tennant la 
the Dally TflcQraph about our IntcIliBcnce Service and m relation 
to the expendnure on such services abroad 

It u however inconceivable that such a vast plot organised f^r 
months past not only in Germany but also from inv de Norway coou 
have been Vcpi secret had our Legation st Oslo been sulfeieauv 
staffed and adequately supplied with funds to maint-un the necessary 
contacts with Norweciani of every type 

That seems to me to be a reasonable proposition. The wntn 
goes on to say 

It IS well knowo that our Legations in many other Eutopeaa 
countries are faced with the same d (Teutiies wh wh are I understano 
entirely due to the pol ey of the Treasury and not to that of the Foreigt 
Oflice. No one disputes the argent need for the utmost ecoaonty 
but It can be earned too far and can become not only expensive oui 
dangerous. These outposts of Driuia m foreign countries should 
as long as the war lasts be put loto a posluon lo compete with and 
counter the strenuous clforts be ng maoc by Germany but they 
only do this if suppi ed with adequate funds and large enough staffs 

Apart from the Intelligence Service and the positive information 
and news which may have been sent through the Intelligence 
Service, wc really ought to have known enough of the ways and 
habits and the probable intentions of Herr Hitler for the Govern 
ment to have anticipated that this attack on Norway would come 
at some time and quite probably at an early time Moreover 
when the decision to lay mines m Norwegian territorial waters 
was reached 1 should like to ask whether anybody in the 
Government contemplated that there would be possible counter 
action on the part of the Cerman Government and did anybody 
think what that possible counter-aclion might be 7 Or did the 
Government go on laying mines and say. We have no reason to 
think that anything of a counter action will take place on the 
part of the German Govenuneot 1 do not want the House to 
think that I disagree with the laying of the mines I was ir- 
favour of action beihg taken In Norwegian tcmtonal waters wee' 
before I wanted such action taken but I want to know whether 
when the action was taken, the Government ever thou^t or 
speculated upon possible reprisals on the port of the enemy and 
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took stops to meet K^^^I^^g^lrcEarfto'Noreeeian 
let It be known that “”>"‘""8 MmStcr. m answering 
aemtonal wate-s t I AueSi-d U'f 

my hon Fncnd the Member of asImpAu®^^ ^ 

;^e^SltS^Sr™sM» "Sne 

ir »'’-^‘Tn£SA?^b^'>>t.ng an enemy 

■'"mr' MS ioVffiS “ f “”;^“’7,“‘'rthlf action^ but I 
Mr MORRISON I for Mimsters to have 

!o say that it would „^”f iw they did Why did we 
lontemplatcd ..«s moving m this direction? I 

let It be known that |fe did not like the idea 

ipprcciate the Pnrac , .ouching Norssegian territorial 

ind had moral scruples al^t touch ng 
ivaters It may be that be P;'P|i“,?sh Mwspapers for days 
for a change of policy, and. ind«d. Mg ^ ,n 

before had been preparing the public 

Sush policy was coming Of ^lt« c ,^1, jj^rr Hitler 

(uve been done, that was the most p,„. 

almost what they ))!'” “ rp" oovemment were gomg '» 

fouodly unwise .q Norwegian territorial waters, the 

change theic poliw “I a do it mi mil the world about it 

Wisest thing would have eccn w uv 
afterwards 


ficc US Surclv wc ought to done this ssorV. of 5\if\‘cy 
antecedent to military operations not only m relation to Nonw'' 
but we ought to ha %'0 done it — if we have not, I hope v.c snai 
proceed to do it immediately — in relation to every other country 
or point at which we may be engaged in conflict Mih the enemy 
Clearly this should ha%c been done months ago, it should ha« 
been done as part of the staff work before ever svar broke out m 
order that we might be ready In view of the situation in tn« 
Balkans the possible situation at Gibraltar, in Italy, and so on. 
these sur>C)s ought to have been completed and we ought ta 
know in broad detail what kind of problems will face us and ho« 
we shall move subject always to the actions of the enemy 

I come now to the active operations I join with my nght boa 
Fnend the Leader of the Opposition and the Prime Minister in 
paying a tribute to the bravery and capacity of the troops airmM 
and sailors but I should like to ask the nght hon Gentleman iw 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether there was an advance of th< 
Fleet earlier than the one tve know about and a return from th< 
high seas because at that time the enemy was not discovcrtcl 
although very soon aftenvards it was known that the enemy tva; 
engaged in acute operations 

T«e first lord of the admiralty (M* 

CHURCHILL) I do not quite understand 

Mr MORRISON I am asking whether it is the case tha 
the Fleet because of a belief that the enemy was moving . 
to sea, did not discover the enemy, and returned and then hat 
to go again Secondly, I should like to know what were thi 
strategic reasons that led us first to Narvik I appreciate thi 
importance of the iron ore, and I shall not say anything scomfu 
about It, because it is of vital importance both to us and th< 
enemy, and it was legitimate and proper that we should try t( 
stop the enemy s supplies of iron ore But was Narvik strategical^ 
the nght place to aim at first? Would it not have been wisei 
strategically to start at a mote Southern point ? If we had firs 
landed at Trondheim in a more Southerly direction, surely 
should have been m a better position to deal with Narvik Bcttci 
still It would t]pve been a good thing to have dealt with both I 
rather looks as though we started at Narvik and then a materia 
period afterwards began to move South and it tended to be late 
1 should like to know what is the view of the Government on thi; 
matter With regard to German communications with Norwaj 
the attacks on the aerodromes from which the German plane: 
came took place m due course but there seems to have beet 
slowness before those attacks took place and it looks as tbougl 
there were materially delayed landings with doubtful planning oi 
the part of the authorities concerned 

I want now to refer to Trondheim All hon Members listener 
with sympathy and interest to 4he speech of the hon and gallan 
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.=n.bcr for North 

tocned tvilh some '■'“o ^ gallant Gentleman and 
hasstng through the mnds of the Mn a Admiralty, and 
the right hon „S no hon Member »ho 

we acre sympathetic J “ profoundly impressed, and it 

listened to that spwch wh some very mipor^t 

IS a speech which In rclauon to the proposed or 

points to answer when I should like to put 

considered Naval M?Vord of the Admiralty Can be 

some questions to the J-J^t m chaVgc of the Fleet at that 
told whether the attach Was that their desire ? If ». 

point wanted to go in a°d a«a^ ^cre stopped by Whitehall 
my second ‘^jSSmdly >mporunt that that question 

from so attacking l\jVP[f‘°Tronkcim is of great importance 
should be answered. ^Vf® ^^t part of Norway, but the fact 
Our bombers did scry Nsellm ttot^ rcpca^dly 
that we had no acrod^mw ^^^Jf^n^aerodrome 
-mpressed upon us I ^kould have made all the ditfcrcnw 

^hlch, if \'e could have acainst the enemy 

;o the operations of our JreMhat aerodrome, and I 

«tal importance ^at ihc^bon and pliant Member for 

raihcred from the speech cot n had we 6®®® 

North Portsmouth Ihot "JjJSipriJ^oted in the Onlly 
AstolheNatvihsector.itvvMrOTWly s 

tint the Oerimns ttlroody ta'c « « ,^5 Germans lute 

.Vshould hke to know 'i “ „„ uj.ng or ran ura for them 

there sueh an aero^m= ''b'“ '”'J,“Vrm^ itt or why do wo not 
Ighteis If so, why did wo not rapuu 

rapture it, nud use it 1 „„„uons which I should lio to put 
I come now to a senes of quesuora wn j ^ 

to the Ministers Admiralty Was there 0 

p-operly be put to the Fust hunt between the vanous 

plan in operation J^Son as it was 

forces in Nonray. at ony rate^^ ®V"frte7 iflt 

cnpge in operations 1 Is ^ ^eck late? 

nuhout predictors, “^'L.^ijJgnt without 

• that other guns wxre «iihout spre prt^cis . 


apee in thrv were scni a . 

iihout predictors, “^'L.^ijJgnt without * 

he case that other guns wxre wnv ^^,lhout spre t^cis . 
he case that machine-guns jhe port occupied by us M 

.\as there any prop« at Andalsncs. 
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lo asccrtaiiung who w’as responsible for the difTcuItJCS ^^*5® 
politicians were rc ponsible they must take the judgment of thCi 
country and the House and if hi&h off cers were responsible 
of course M n sicrs are responsible for the conduct of those hicn 
offeers 1 Nvibh only to say to passing ilat U is the duly of 
Ministers to inswcr for high oIBcers but it is no less their duly 
if they urc sat si cd tl at there have been mistakes by high otfccis, 
to cons der rep acing them by others , 

Towards the close of his speech the Prime Minister mdicai^fo 
the act on which the Gosemment had taken and informed us that 
the 1 list Lord of tl e Adm rally is to be appointed as a sort of 
director inspircr and giver of instruct ons where necessary to 
the Chiefs o! Staff Committee The House and the country I ave 
a great deal of confidence in the First Lord of the Admiralty but 
I wonder whether it is quite fair to the right hon Gentleman that, 
in addition to bis I tavy labours at the Admiralty he should have 
this task of being concerned with the general strategy and high 
policy of presumably all the Armed Forces of the Crown Is it 
phys cally possible for him to do this ? Con be do it only at the 
expense of his own physical and mental cffciency in due course! 
Of all the dangers- to be found in Government m time of war 
perhaps there are two that are most important— one is bad 
Ministers and the other is tired Ministers Even when a good 
Munster becomes tued he may without wishing or knowing it, 
become a danger Is it fair to the heads of the other Scrvi« 
Departments that the bead of one Service should so to sp 
supervise the others ? Finally ts it the case that the right boa 
Gentleman U e First Lord of the Admiralty is being used as a 
sort of sh eld by the Prime Minister when he fnds u cotwement 
to do so? lam quite aware that the Prime Minister has great 
coiffidence wi the First Lord 1 have been pleased to nonce that 
during recent months But it appears to me that when the 
Government arc m trouble whm they are open to criticism on 
grounds of incompetence they tend to bring the First Lord into 
the shop Window in the belief that that will sniisfy public criticism 
That is not altogether fa r It tends to place on il e First Lord 
responsibilities which he cannot possibly cany and which it is 
doubtful whether jd fact the Government will allow him to 
carry 

The Prime Mimstcr sa d that he has an open mind about the 
'machinery of Government and that he is will ng to make changes 
if he IS convinced they arc desirable He sa d however that if 
IS the war effort that really matters and not the machinery of 
Government that it is materials supplies and so on that matter 
’’ut if the mach nery of Government js vvrong it will impede the 
var effort \Vh le macbineryr as machinery is not conclusive "J 
and. ’ 1 * 1111 . ’ivfc TMCfAiu/, •giTk.-a ncshtnarj' ctmipiex neverfndievs 
existence of machinery that is effic ent rapid and smooth running 
is a matter of vital importance m the prosecution of the war 1 
vsuggest that the speeches oflbe Prime Muuster and the Secretary 
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of Slate for War are nol cood enough This is not the first 
* mistake that has occurred m the prosecution of the wmr We have 
had troubles about Finland , we hate had troubles about Nonvay 
There are too many troubles, and jn particular, there are too many 
“ too lates ” in the prosecution of this ivar There is trouble in 
connection ivith supply There is a lack of material and of 
component parts for the factories to use I have actually heard 
of a factory for aeroplane manufacture which has been empty 
since the beginning of September boause the machinery is not 
available There is backwardness in the organisation of labour 
I am still doubtful whether Anglo French economic co operation 
is adequate to the needs of the prosecution of the war 
The fact is that before the war and during the war we have 
felt that the whole spirit, tempo and temperament of at least some 
Ministers have been wrong, inadequate and unsuitable I am 
bound to refer, m particular to the Prime Minister, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Secretary of State for Air 1 cannot 
forget that m relation to the conduct of British foreign policy 
between 1931 and 1939, they were consistently and persistently 
^ong I regard them as being perhaps more than any other 
three men, responsible for the feet that we are involved in a war 
which tile wise collective organisation of peace could have pre- 
vented, and just as they lacked coorage, initiative, imagination, 
psychological understanding livehness and self respect in the 
^nduct of foreign policy, so I feel that the absence of those quali- 
fies has manifested itself m the actual conduct of the war I have 
the genuine apprehctisioo that if these men remain to office, we 
run grave risk of losing this war That would be fatal and a 
terrible Ihmg for this country and, indeed, for the future of the 
human race \Vc are fighting for our lives Humanity is strug* 
gUng for its freedom. The issues of the war are too great for us 
to nsk losing it by keeping in office men who have been there for 
a long time and have not shown tbemsches loo well fitted for the 
task There is much more than politics involved in this dis- 
cussion There is the war and all its consequences Because we 
feci, ID view of the gravity of the events which we are debating, 
that the House has a duty and that every Member has a responsi- 
bility to record his particular judgment upon them, we feel we 
must divide the House at the end of our Debate to-day 
We have as assets in this war the qualities of out people Wc 
have for the winning of this war Bntish ability, British spint and 
Bniisb determination “nie qualities of our people are great, the 
ibDitles of our people are considerable, the spirit of our people is 
ugh But if that ability, spint and detemunation are to be used, 
hey must be Jed by Ministers who will command the respect of 
he population, and whose lead Ibe population will happy and 
>fOud to follow Further, we have our British material ^ 

But you cannot get the best out of tht^ material resources, 
^IlnISte^s plan and organise for the roost effective 
he n-ar The speeches of my nght bon. Fnends who 
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yesterday and the speech which wiU be made by my right hon 
Friend the Member for Hillsborough (Mr A V Alexander) in 
due course with others will I think be found to constitute a 
very serious md ctment*of the conduct of affairs by His Majesty s 
Government I ask hon Members in all parts of the House to 
realise to the fill the responsibil ty of the vote which they will 
give to night a vote which will broadly indicate whether they 
are content with the conduct of af&irs or whether they are appre 
hensive about the conduct of affairs I have little doubt about 
the feelings and the apprehensions of our fellow countrymen 
outside I ask that the vote of the House shall represent the 
spirit of the country and give a clear indication that we insistently 
demand that this struggle be carried through to victory, with all 
vigour and capacity by the Ministers m command 

The prime minister (Mr Chamberlain) The words 
which the nght hon Gentleman has just uttered make it necessary 
for me to intervene for a moment or two at this stage The right 
hon Gentleman began his speech by emphasising the gravity ol 
the occasion What he has said the challenge which he has throwD 
out to the Government m geneial and the attack which he has made 
on them and upon me m particular make it graver still Naturally 
as head of the Goverament I accept the primary responsibility 
for the act ons of the Government and my collca^es will not be 
slow to accept theit responsibiUly too for the actions of the Govern 
ment But it is grave not beirause of any personal coos derat or 
—because none of us would desire to hold on to ofBce for a momeni 
longer than we retained the con6dcnce of this House — but because 
as I warned the House yesterday th s is a time of nat onal danger 
and we are facing a relentless enemy who must be fought by the 
umted action of this country It may well be that it is a duty to 
cnticise the Government I do not seek to evade criticism but I 
say this to my fneuds in the House— and I have friends in the 
House No Government can prosecute a war effciently unless il 
has public and Parliamentary support I accept the challenge 
I welcome it indeed At least we shall see who is with us and who 
IS aga nst us and I call on my fnends to support us in the Lobby 
to night 

The secretary OF STATE FOR AIR (Sm Samuel 
Hoare) The right hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Hackney (Mr H Momson) has covered a very wide field and has 
j me a numb-r of quest oos I propose to deal with some of 
Jhera in the course of my speech and I propose as he himself 
suggested tolca\eothersof tbemtomy nght hon Fnend the First 
Lord of the Admiralty Dunng yesterday s Debate the Pnme 
Minister dealt at some length with the general position and my 
right hon Friend the Secretary of State for War dealt in par- 
tiwbr with the military operations I propose with the leave of 
the House to concentrate my speech on the air side of the events 
the last month and the part taken in these operations by the 
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Air Force. It is the first occasion since I became Secretary 
of State for Air that I have had the opportunity m this House of 
saying something of the air operations, and I am sure that bon 
Members will wish me, at the outset, to give in short outline a 
tlescription of what the Air Force Ins been attempting to do during 
the last three or four iveeks 

The Germans were m control of all the strategical aerodromes in 
Central and Southern Norway (Hon Membi;bs “Why? ] 
That IS the critical fact which most ne^^r be forgotten in consider- 
ing the military operations which subsequently took place Hon 
Members asfc. why were (be Germans in possession of those 
terodromes I shall deal with that question later, but for the 
moment let me emphasise this point, that it is the critical fact m 
the events of the last four weeks that the Germans were m posscs- 
icon of all the strategical aerodromes in Central and Southern 
Norway It is a country where there are very few aerodromes 
ind where it is difficult, owing to the nature of the ground, to 
mproYise new landing places This means that from the very 
mtset the Royal Air Force was suffering under a very heavy 
landicap While our machmes had to fly hutidicds of mfles 
lackwards and forwards across the North Sea in the most terrible 
venther, our enemy had his air bases on the spot Our enemy was 
iperating upon intenor lines of communication and bad many re* 
uelliag points betvieen Germany and Scandinavia 
I la face of these difficulties what was the task that was set the 
loyal Air Force ? The task was to wm a foothold m Norway for 
lut fighters and, during the time that attempt was being made, to 
lo everything in its power to reduce the scale of air attack that was 
lemg launched upon our sea bases Faced with that task the Air 
'Ofce at once set to work The right bon Gentleman the Member 
or South Hackney seems to think tluii there was some delay in 
tartmg these operations I can tell him categorically — and this 
s the first of my answers to his questions — that there was no such 
lolay. Immediately after the entry of the Germans into Norway, 
ve made an air reconnaissance Within a comparatively few 
lours, taking the first night on which the weather made it possible 
o fly, we started a series of intensive bombing attacks not only 
tpon the aerodromes in Norway but on one of the key aero- 
Iromes in Denmark and one of the key aerodromes m Germany 
iVc chose those targets because they were focal points in the 
:ccmy’3 air scheme 

They were, so to speak, their junctions and their refuelling 
>oints From that early day onwards day after day and tught 
Her night, in the Face of terriMc weather conditions and m the 
tec of aU the difficulties involved ia the Jong flights backwards 
nd forwards across the North Sea, we maintained thc^ intensive 
ttacks upon these key points I contend that that efibrt of the 
loyal Air Force bad very defimteand marked results They were 
ble first 6f all very materially to reduce the scale ofair attack upon 
ur bases and our troops It is worth mentioning, as an ^ 
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the lake bemg covered with great waves of ice and huge masses of 
snow, to get the runway clear \Ve lost no time in making the lake 
ready 

Meanwhile there had already been embarked on one of the au 
craft carriers a squadron equipped with Gladiators, a type w^ch 
acquitted itself so well in Fi^and They have not the speed of 
the Hurricane or the Spitfire but they have a smaller take-off and 
they are probably the best of the modem fighter biplanes Inving, 
as well as the short take off, a very high rate of climb As soon as 
the landing ground was ready the pilots of the squadron, who 
were 18 m number flew the aircraft off the deck of the aircrau 
earner, which was 180 miles from land They flew off m a thick 
snowstorm, and these officers yesterday described to me 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ROGER XEYES fPoits- 
mouth. North) How were these Gladiators taken aboard the 
aircraft earner ? 

Sir S HOARE I thmk they were Down on, but I will con- 
firm that 

Sir. R KEYES Were they flown aboard-'by naval flying 
pilots ^ 

Sir S HOARE I am speaking of Air Force squadrons I 
think they were flown by Air Force ofBcers, but I will confirm 
that 

Commander BOIVER (Cleveland)* Is it not a fact that the/- 
were flown on by the Fleet Air Arm pilots ? Surely it is a matter 
of the greatest importance 

Sm S HOARE I find that they were flown on by Fleet Air 
Arm pilots, and I would be the last person in the ivorld to say 
anything to depreciate the courage and elBciency of the Fleet Air 
Arm 

Mr George GRIFFITHS (Hemsworth) You do not seem 
to know anything about it 

Sir S HOARE It was a combined act which is tne kind of 
act I hope we shall sec in future between the Fleet Air Arm and 
the Royal Air Force At 7 o’clock that evening they landed on 
the lake and began to establish themselves, and by 10 p m the 
first patrol was m the air That mght it froze hard, and the 
Dawn Patrol was not able to take off until Sam owing to the 
very hard frost Let the House notice wlut happened next 
The first German bombers appeared at 5 a m and were at once 
engaged The battle thus begun rantinued without intermission 
j unlil about 8 30 p m The German High Command concen-'^ 
trated upon the lake an immense attack of bombers, and it uJ 
credibly said that something like 80 bombers look part They were 
o\er the lake continuously for 15 hours, so continuously that U is 
hardly possible to speak of separate attacks Tons of high 
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explosive bombs were dropped ou the surface of the aerodrome 
which was sprayed ceaselessly with madmie gun fire During 
mat period there were 37 combats, and six German machines 
vere brought down dose to the lake It seems certain that 
mother eight German machines were brought down in the vicinity, 
fhe squadron leader and the flight lieutenant whom I saw yester- 
lay told me they are confident that no fewer 30 German 
nachines were put out of operation in the course of these 15 hours 

I give these facts to make it clear that there was no foundation 
or the rumours that were going round about this squadron not 
lav mg been m action. I give them also to show how different 
TOuId have been the situation in central Norway supposing we 
lad been able to wm air bases from which we could have operated 
lur fighter squadrons This instance, if any is needed shows the 
[uabty of the British fighter With air bases properly defended I 
m confident that the course of the events of the last four weeks 
I'ould have been entirely transformed I am glad to say, and the 
louse, Z am sure will be glad of this information, that His Majesty 
as been pleased to confer a number of decorations on this very 
aUant squadron 

Mn DALTON (Bishop Auckland)* May I ask, m order to 
omplete the very gallant story which we are glad to hear, whatever 
■ 9 may think of the politicians, whether there were any anti- 
ircaraft guns to engage the Germans m the neighbourhood ? 

^ Sir S HOARE Ko, t am sorry to say there were not The 
riangements for anti aircraft guns had been upset by the sinkings 
f ships, and it was a question whether to burry on the squadron 
r wait some further days for the anti'aircran guns On the 
'hole, we took the deasioa, and I believe it was a right one, to 
md the aeroplanes on and to engage the German bombers at 
nee 

Mr BARNES (East Ham, South) Was this squadron with- 
lawn after the lake was destroyed 7 

Sir S HOARE I am afraid that the effect of this bombing 
ttack was to destroy a number of the machines The account 
i\en by the Germans of the machines having been destroyed was 
icorrect, but the greater part of the machmes after this gallant 
aide were put out of action by the bombing They were put out 
f action on the ground , not one of them was brought down m 
be air 

I have given, in justice to the Air Force, this short account of 
tie splendid part that they have played in the operations of the 
asc few weeks I come now to the questions that arise from these 
neraiions and to the lessons that I suggest the House should 
bin from them It seems to me that the central question that 
nses from the operations is this Did we underrate the power of 
ae air ? Did we realise the devastating damage that air power 
ould inflict if there were no counter aiiacfc against it I rro^ 
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last month s production are by far the best figures we have ever 
had and I am convinced mj^self that they are not exceptional 
They are not due to any circumshinces peculiar to one month 
more than another I believe they do show that the momentum 
IS now gathering sp ed A right hon Gentleman opposite says 
Now but let no one underrate the difficulty of develop ng a 
great programme of this kind The figures are much better than 
they have ever been and I see no reason why they should not 
stead ly become better and belter 

Mr DALTON May I ask the right hon Gentleman one 
question before he sits down ^ He was asked a question by my 
right hon Friend which has importance and interest — whether 
the statement pubi shed m the Daily Telegraph two days ago that 
the Germans are actually now using for German fighters aero 
dromes m the Narvik sector is true? If so what comment has he 
to make upon it ? 

Sir S HOARE The statement so far as I know is without 
any foundation and I have therefore no comment We have no 
knowledge of any such aerodromes and I should think is 
extremely unlikely that it is true 
Mr H MORRISON The questions I put about the In 
telligence S“rvice are to be answered by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty I understand ? 

Sir S HOARE ind cated assent 

Mr LLOYD GEORGE I intervene with more reluctance 
than usual m this Debate All my bon Fnends know very well 
that I hesitated whether I should take part m it at all because I 
thought it was more desirable that we should have a discussion 
in which Members not of front bench rank should take a good 
deal of the time but I th ok that it is my duty having regard to 
the fact that I have some expenence of these matters I icel that 
I ought to say something from such expcnence as I have had in 
the past of the conduct of war in victory and m disaster about 
what I think of the present situat on and what really ought to 
be done 1 have heard most of the speech of the nght hon- 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for Air and I should think that 
the facts which he gave us justify the cnticism against the Govern 
meal and are no defence of the Government He said that we 
had practically no chance of making good in our Norwegian 
expedition unless we were able to have our air bases there vvh ch 
V ould enable us to put our fighters into the arm order to 
counteract the very destructive effect of the German aeroplanes 
Jhu .w.knfAv ihere wftoi ??0*jhrew dhr-i 

were in the bands of the enemy y 

The nght hon Gentleman admits that He says that the 
Government knew beforehand that there were no air bases unless 
they were captured from the enemy, he even inGmates that the 
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object of the Trondheim expedition vms to capture an air base 
In that case \vc ought to hat’e had picked men, and not a kind of 
j scratch team We ought to have sent the \ciy best men avail- 
iblc, cspeaally as we could not send the whole of our forces m 
Ihe first iiistalment The first instalment ought to have been 
picked men, because the Qeaiaas had picked men, as is generally 
accepted \t'e sent there, I thutk, a Tcmconal BngaeJe which 
had not had I’cry much training They were very young men, 
but they were the advance party of an cxpcdiUonaiy force which 
had to accomplish a task ^on which the success of the whole 
force depended We ought also to have had combined action 
between the Army and the Navy We had neither We gambled 
on the chance of getting air bases We did not take any measures 
that would guirontee success TTus vital expedition, which would 
ha\e made a vast diflerencc to this country s strategical position, 
and an inSmte difference to her prestige m the world, was made 
dependent upon this half prepared, half-baked expeditionary force; 
without any combination at all between the Army and the Navy. 
There could not have been a more aenous condemnation of the 
whole action of the Government lO respect of Norway They 
knew perfectly well that the Germans were prepanng for a raid 
on some adjoining country, probably m the Balkans, and it is a 
severe condemnation of them that they should have gambled in 
this way The n^t hon Gentleman spoke about the gallantry 
jf our men, and we are alt equally proud of them It thnlls us 
thread the stones Alt the more shame that w^ should base 



is in our favour, or adding up the numbers of ships sunk on either 
side. That kind of petty-cash balance-sheet is not the thing to 
look at. There are more serious realities than that. , , r 

First of all, we are strategically in a very much worse position 
thnn we were before. Now see those words, as they pass along, 
“strategically better,” “strategically ssorse,” because victory or 
defeat may depend upon the appUcation of those two words. 
The greatest inuraph of this extraordinary man Hitler has beM 
that he has succeeded in putting his country into an infinitely 
better strategical position to wage war than his predecessors did 
in 1914, and by what he has done now he has increased bis own 
adiantages and he has put us into greater jeopardy. Let us face 
it like men of British blood. Graver perils than this have be^ 
fought through in the past. Let us lace it; just look at it 
Crecho-Slovakia, that spear-head, aimed at the heart of Germany, 
broken- A million of the finest troops in Europe of a very well- 
educated race of free men, all gone. Such advantage as there is 
in Czecho-Slovakia, with its great lines of fortifications and its 
Skoda works, which turned out the finest artillery in the 1914 
war, are in the hands of Hitler. That is one strategic ad' 
which we have handed over to the enemy. 

What is the next ? The position — - [Inhirraptiaril Yoa 
will have to listen to It, either now or later on. Hiller docs 
answer the whips of the Patronage Secretary. What is the second] 
The second is that you had a Franco-Russian Alliance, negotiated 
by an old friend of mine, M. Barthou, by which Russia was 'fa 
come to the aid of Czecho-Slovakia if France did. There would 
have been a two-front war for Germany. She knows what that 
means, because she had it before. That door is closed. We sent 
a third-class clerk to negotiate with the Prime Minister of the 
greatest country in the world, while Germany sent her Foreign 
Secretary with a resplendent letlnue. That door is closed. Oil 
in Russian ships is now coining across the Bbck Sea for the aero- 
planes of Germany. Stratcgi^ly, that was an immense victory 
for the Nazi Government. 

The third — Rumania. We have tried to form One big syndicate, 
but Germany lias been there starting, not one syndicate„but little 
syndicates here and there to develop the land, to increase pro- 
duction of work and to give her ail sorts of machinery. She lias 
practically got Rumania in her hands ; and if she did not have it 
m her hands a month ago. by this failure in Nonvay you have 
handed over Rumania. \Vhat else 7 Spain. I am hoping that 
my feare about that will not prove true. Now you have Scandi- 
navia and Norway, which were one of the great strategic possi- 
biUfies of the war, and they are in German hands. It is no use 
criticising Sweden. Sweden is now between Germany on t» 
left and Germany on the right. [Hon. Members: “ Russia J-’V 
No, Germany. She is between Germany in Nonvay and Germany 
on the Baltic. What right have we to criticise the little Powers? 
.^We promised to rescue them. We promised to protect them- 
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We never sent an of staps m'the*Mlio and 

Norway, although we tad the vOTt g 

Charges crammed with troops itayM 
selves They do not want Gemn mops^o^^ 

are definitely ’ f" m of a possible opening in that 

means strategically It “I'Pt"?* ^ German aeroplanes 

direction That tas gone It bnngs^^ 

and submarines 200 “he Baltic I venture to say 

that There is the hP™‘"S “P • prolection of our 

,ttat that will be '“""‘‘."'s’ ’ gSS menace StrategicaUy. we 
trade and commerce It is n grave 

areinlinitely "<>'se °ff. Biat that has been 

With regard to our prestige, ran y American papeij 

impaired t You have only to rrarl tn^ up through 

to find out, highly friendly papers tnm ^ pot know 

thick and thm, m a ““f™ ”^“0 the BrUish Broadcasting 
whether hop rAmeS commentator, Mr Raymond 

Corporation’s relay of the He gave an account of 

Gram Swing He is ^ u- 5 ^,^ that what has happened 
the change m encans They were perfectly dazed 

was a hammer-blow to Amenw^ > ,0 ^won 

B^ore that they were about .t This is 

by the Alltes and they Jad “rtSornunds, and they satd. It 
wtll be upw is ?o defend DemtataCT" Pp,pp 4 , 

>Th€Q there ate the neutral co^tms^ .. 

we promised Czecho-Slovakia We a promise \(y 

PFrtn*ti*f< if you will revise them hut nromissory notes are 
Sd ti'NoUy, ME° atS'?™ rhame;T Tell 

now rubbish on the ‘Market I neutral country, that 

“^oS country -Vt'%SupaS-^ us ona mere promise 
would be t sia P f^^ts ? 

from us 7 What is the use oi 

Mr GEORGE a^id Sweden were 

iHSSl5BSSS?S 

was no promise at all re-open that matter 

Mr LLOYD .?E0B-GC ' re prepared to d^. tat the 

[raii’ihaTiie dAU outom promise to Fmlan 

hlR BALFOUR ^ tP PPOlher 

■^IR LLOYD GEORGE. 1 
hon Member „ir«nw 

MR. BALFOUR: Give themyoutself now 


Mr LLOYD GEORGE Thehon Member for Stockton-on- 
Tees (Mr H Macmillan) gave the whole of the facts and they 
have never been answered yet That is the situation with regard^ 
to our strategical position V^t is the use of denying it ? It is 
one of the facts that we have to face We have to restore tMt 
prestige in the world if we are to win this war There is also the 
fact that the state of our preparations is known to the w’orld 
We started these preparations five years ago in 1935 In 1935 a 
promise of rearmament was made , in 1936 active proposals were 
submitted to this House and were passed without a Divisio^ 
The Government said they would commit us to £1 500 000 000 
If they had asked for more and had said that it was necessary, 
there was no party m this House which would have challenged it 
[Interrupticn ] Ifanypaityhadchallengedit you had your majority 
What has been done 7 Is there anyone in this House who will 
say that he is satisfied with the speed and efficiency of the pre 
parauons in any respect for air for Army yea for Navy 7 Every- 
body is disappointed Everybody knows that Whatever \vas done 
was done half heartedly, meffedively, without dnvc and un- 
intclligently For three or four years I thought to myself that 
the fhcts with regard to Germany were exaggerated by the First 
Lord because the then Prime Minister— not this Prime Mimstcr 
—said that they were not true The First Lord was right about 
It Then came the war The tempo was hardly speeded up 
There was the same leisureliness and inefficiency Will anybody 
tell me that he is satisfied with what we have done about aero-<*^ 
planes tanks guns especially anti aircraft guns ? Is anyone here 
satisfied with the steps we took to tram an Army to use them ? 
Nobody is satisfied The whole world knows that And here 
we are m the worst strategic position m which this country has 
ever been placed 

Sir PATRICK HANNON (Birmingham, Moseley) We have 
our sea power 

Mr LLOYD GEORGE I wish we had used it in some parts 
of Norway I do not think that the First Lord was entirely 
responsible for all the things that happened there 

Mr CHURCHILL I take complete responsibility for every 
thing that has been done by the Admiralty, and I take my full 
share of the burden 

\ Mr LLOYD GEORGE The right hon Gentleman must 
not allow himself to be converted mto an air raid shelter to kee] 
the splinters from hittmg his colleagues But that is the position 
and we must face it 1 agree with the Pnme Minister that w 
^st face it as a people and not as a party nor as a personal issut 
Pnme Minister is not m a position to make his personalit 
respect inseparable from the interests of the country 
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The prime MINISTER: Whal is the meaiung of that 

obsemUon ? I have never represented that my personahly 

'InON Membeks “You did I**] On (he contrary, I took 
pains to say that personalties ought to have no place m these 
matters 

Mr LLOYD GEORGE . I was not here when the right hon 
Gentleman made the obser%'aiion, but he definitely appealed on 
a question which is a great national. Impend and world issue 
He said, “ I haie^t my friends ’* It is not a question of who are 
the Pnme Minister’s fnends It is a far bigger issue The Pnme 
Minister,^musl remember that he lias met this formidable foe of 
aurs in peace and in war He has always been worsted. He is 
not ID a position to put it on the ground of friendship He lias 
ippealcd for sacrifice The naiion is prepared for every sacrifice 
io long as It has leadership, so long as the Government show clearly 
^\hat they are aiming at and so long as the nation is confident 
.hat those who are leading it are doing their best I say solemnly 
hat the Pnme Minister should giicao example of sacrifice, because 
here is nothing which can contribute more to victory tn this war 
han that he should sacrifice the seals of office. 


Mr LAMBERT (South Molton) The concluding observa- 
ions of the right hon Gentleman presented a direct challenge 
I happen to have been m the House of Commons nearly as long 
)i he Ins If I thought that my vote to-night would put the 
Yime Minister out, I cenamJy ivould not give it [Interruption ] 
I say to the Labour Members that they are not helping in 
he conduct of the war when they conimually snipe at the Prime 
'■limster and Ins fnends We arc told that we arc all *’ Yes men ” 
! am not a Yes man " I am as independent as any man over 
here But I have a genuine apprehension for the future of the 
ounixy These acriraoruous Debates are undermimng the strength 
if the country by undernuoing confidence m those who have the 
iircction of alTairs Svbat suggestion has been made for the 
rhange of Government which is proposed ? What sort of Govem- 
nent is suggested? ^Vho is to be Prime Minister? After all, 
his IS the House of Commons, democratically elected, and I ask 
Members whom they suggest as Prune Minister, other than my 
ighi hon Friend the present Fnrac Minister 
Think what has happened m this House this afternoon Ques- 
lons have been asked of the Secretary of State for Air and of 
liber Minister Is there such a thing as that m Germany ? 
Does anybody imagine that Hitler is being cross-examined about 
he scuttling of the Graf Spee or the destrucUon of the desUoyers 
^Narvik ? Hitler will not permit anything to be done to under- 
3ae his authority, and, therefore, we should not do anything 
0 undermine the authority of the men who arc running the war 
or us I listened m the early days of the war to a gentleman 
vho was caUed Lord Haw Haw. He tried to sap our confidence. 
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of this war and has developed in them a very sensitive judgment 
as to how the war has been conducted. 

Upon certam points I found m contact with Americans of- 
every sort and kind almost uoammous agreement Uniformly 
they take the view that the efforts of this country have been ill 
orgamsed and have been permeated with a spirit of indecision 
and a lack of boldness that would seem to arise out of the failure 
to appreciate the extreme seriousness of the war situation I do 
not think that I met anybody excepting of course British ofRcials 
and members of the American admimstration whose hps vcre 
sealed upon such matters who had a good word to say for the 
British Government as at present constituted Of the Prime 
Mmister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer they were scathing 
m their cnticism and the question that was put to me more 
than any other while I was m Araenca was Why was it that the 
British people if they desired to win this war, did not bring 
about a change of Government ? Certainly they regard such a 
change as essential and measure the necessity in weeks and in 
months 

Sir william DAVISON (Kensmgton South) What 
reasons did they give’’ 

Sm S CRIPPS If you will apply to Mr Stirmon he will 
give you the reason as regards the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and ^ you apply to many others they will give you the history' 
from the time of Mumch onwards about the Fnme Mmister and 
these are full and sufficient reasons 

Sir W DAVISON tet the House of Commons know what 
they arc 

Sm S CRIPPS I am trying to inform the hon Gentleman 
and others what American opinion really is They are certainly 
of the view and this was made clear by the American Press that 
the prestige of this Government has suffered another senous 
blow m the events which have taken place m Norway These 
criticisms were so markedly universal in Amenca that it was 
absolutely impossible for anybody to overlook them \^^en one 
returns to this country after an absence of some months, trjmg 
in the meantime to observe from a distance the development of 
events one is at once struck by the depressmg atmosphere which 
prevails in this country In the Far East for instance m such 

place as China however difficult material matters may be for 
people one senses an mteose feeling of hope and of life 
In this country there seems to be no conviction of success for a * 
just cause [Hon Memders Oh } A des re but no con 
viction "ttcre is doubt and despondency widely expressed on^ 
all s des 

No one wall convince m- that the spmt has gone out of the 
people but It IS obvious that undecided and half hearted 
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■adcrship has created a sense of frustration m the people where 
bold leadership would give confidence and courage In almost 
svery Department of the Government the same fatal mdecision 
and Jack of realisation of the urgency of the situation seem to 
rule Indeed, vt is hardly possible to detect m some cases where 
the Government have yet made up their mind that this country 
must be organised for victory regardless of all costs There are 
constant calls made by Ministers for great and united efforts fay 
the people, but they have wholly failed to organise those great 
and united efforts Whether il is foreign policy, supply, strategy, 
or any other matter, there exists to day an opportunist indecision, 
now apparently favounng one Imc of pohey and now favourmg 
another Ime of policy, and it is this hesitation and vacillation 
which IS paralysing the efforts of our country, and which is fatal 
to our chances of victory Now, Mr Speaker, the Govern- 
ment seems to be in a state of almost perpetual fear of something 
They are sometimes afraid because of the wicked efficiency of 
our enemy and are sometimes fngbtened by some possible action 
that may be taken by a neutral or even, indeed of vested interests 
in this country itself They are dodging along a circuitous route, 
attempting somehow or other to avoid the objects of their fear 
There is only one fear which ought to influence the Government 
in these circumstances, and that l> the fear of British democracy, 
which ou^t to drive (been u(o bold and resolute action The 
recent campaign in Norway is, I believe, absolutely typical of 
flieir indeasion I believe their prime blunder in ibis campaign 
goes further back than the time of the Oe“maB occupation of the 
coastal ports of Norway 

There arc two possible pobcies open to a Government fighting 
this war in the present circumstances First of all, to observe 
strictly all neutral rights and the obbgations of international law, 
with a view to doing what they conceive to be right and in the 
hope that by so doing they will wm the sympathy of the neutrals 
and perhaps gam their moral or, even material support , and, 
second, to descend to the level of our enemy and meet him with 
his own weapons, with a complete disregard of all international 
standards of behaviour that have hitherto been accepted as reason- 
able and necessary for a emUsed world The one thing that is 
impossible in tiie circumstances is the attempt to combine these 
two policies If some half way policy is followed then wc miss 
the advantages of the first and far! to reap the advantages of the 
second The Norwegian problem was one of cutting off what 
wc rightly regarded as one of Germany’s most vital sources of 
supply— (he Swedish iron ore But just as we regard it as a 
waf matter to us, so odviousfy masf Gtsmsmyirganf fnui’ 
'%lter to them that they should do their utmost to eontttmc 
tmt supply It was not a question of merely stopping up some 
small hole in the net of the bloc3cade , it was a question of absn. 
lately first-class importance to both sidts 

Our Government after prolonged hesitation— and I would 
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out that the First Lord of the Admiralty m his spccdi on lit! 
April drew attention to our care for international obligations- 
came to the conclusion that they must abandon the first policy- 
that of observ ng stnctly the nghts of neutrals— and as a 
decided to lay minefields in Norwegian temtonal waters Tha 
was a V tally important deasiOQ on a major question of policy a 
regards the conduct of the whole war an3 not as regards Norwa 
alone Whether it was right or wrong »t is not at the momer 
mater al to inquire, but the laying of the mines was just as muc 
an infnngemcnt of the neutral rights of Norway as the sendio 
of ships into the Norweg an fiords or landing guns on Norwegia: 
SOIL 

It IS quite idle to adopt the argument that it svas only a httl 
Infrmgement or that we were competed to do it, oi as the Fffi 
Lord said m his speech that in the Jast war the Norwegians wei 
persuaded to do it by the Aihcd Powers So far as neutrals an 
the rest of the world are concerned it was an abandonment t 
Great Britain of the policy of observing stnctly the nghts i 
neutrals That certainly was the view taken in America whe 
I was there and German propaganda which is a hundred timi 
more efficient than ours especially in neutral countnes soo 
convinced people that this was the fact- The Pnme Mmiste 
m fais speech yesterday said that no one would suggest that w 
should have gone into Bergen or Trondheim, 1 suggest be cou! 
never have made that remilc if be bad prefaced his story of tl 
account of the Norwegian incident by the decision of the Chbini 
to infringe Norwegian neutrality Apparently the Govemmer 
must have thought that that degree of action, the laying of tt 
minefields, would be sufficient to achieve their purpose and th: 
they d d ryjt want to go further than they thought their purpoi. 
demanded They tried to compromise between two policies and 
hoped that m the face of Hitler they would get avvay with the 
compromise They must have failed wholly in apprcaation of 
the sort of enemy they were up aga nst Hitler was not going 
to watch his vital supplies being cut off and do nothing about it 
It was known that he had large forces available m the Baltic and 
m German ports He was waiting until the need and opportunity 
came to use them and the British Govemment gave him both 

Vice Admiral TAYLOR (Paddington South) Were not the 
operations by Germany started before the mines were laid ? 

Sir S CRIPPS No the operations by Germany were started 
simultaneously with the laying of the mines That was what tve 
v^cre told by the Prime Minister (Hon Members No and 

Hear hear ] Thcnoticcandthcpubiicitvasregardslhe comni%-\ 
inlRoXixia. was. Viwg, helhce. B«J. Iww. wA GirA'ftrrr^' 

need not trouble about dates Hiller does not trouble about dalc» 

Vice Admiral TAYLOR But the hon and learned Gentle 
man is making a point about the matter 
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Sir. S CRIPPS Directly it became deaf that wc ere deter- 
mined to lake steps to stop the Swedish ore supply getting to 
Germany, Hitler made preporaiiom with which to counter our 
icUon But the hon and pliant Gentleman wall never convince 
me and I shall not convince him The fatal mistake was the 
indectston of the policy we were following \Ve tried to com- 
promise, and as a result landed ourselves and Norway in the 
present situation Obviously, Hitler ivould not raise his standard 
to meet our compromising attitude He would not content 
himself With merely counter mining Norwegian waters \Vhen 
he acted he acted thoroughly and qmckly We should have done 
the same Once we made up our minds that it was necessary 
to abandon our observance of international law we ought to have 
done It thoroughly, because that was the only way we could 
safeguard ourselves and minimise the danger to Norway Our 
ships should have been in Norwegiao fiords before Hitler could 
get there, ready to meet him If necessary Bergen Trondheim 
ind Stavanger should have been taken under our protection for 
the time being 


Mr MACLAREN (Burslem) To the cvcni of ihc Bnli h going 
in and Norwegian fons opening fire on our ships would we have 
been entitled to fire back, kill Norwegians and then take over the 
ports? 

Sir S CRIPPS The hon Gentleman does not get out of 
the dilemma bv (hat I have not suggested that it ivas a right 
aolicv to infringe Nonvegian neutrality All I say is that having 
decided to infringe it, you should have infringed it properly and 
aot exposed yourself to every danger that occurred, especially so 
in view of the particular difficulties of the terrain and the obvious 
danger of air bombardment So far as not coniemplatmg further 
infringements of Norwegian neutrality, as the Pnme Minister 
suggests arc concerned it was criminaJ carelessness to open up 
this situation of danger m Scandinavia without taking steps to 
guard agamst the obvious reaction of the Germans It was the 
fatal co^usioa between the two policies which Jed to the defeat 
that followed I do not intend to follow out what might have 
been done to retrieve the situation eixccpt to say again that there 
was apparently indecision and delay It was apparently intended 
at the very beginning to use our surface ships to force the fiords 
at Trondheim and other points on the Norwegian coast and also 
for the purpose of culling off German reinforcements from g-tting 
to Oslo I say this because of the internal evidence of that fact 
in the statement made by the First Lord of the Admiralty on 
nth Apnl Whatever his lotcnuon may have been in making 
Shat statement it is cerUiriiy Tne ofwnmfcfcrtm •whi/du. was -pm 
hpoa It by many of the most skilled observers pit rre remind 
the House of one or two extracts from that speech He said 

“ Hiller has effected wilb bisGermao lodgemenU of vanous stren^hs 
at maor points of the Norwegiaa coasts and he has fellM;s?ilh a 
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single hammer blow the inoffensive Kingdont of Denmark, but we 
shall take all we want off this Norwegian coast now with an enor 
mous increase in the facility and in the efBaency of our blockade. 

Later on he said 

He has made a whole senes of commitments upon the Norwegian 
coast for which he will now have to fight f necessary during the 
whole summer aga nst Powers possessing vastly superior naval forces 
and able to transport them to the scenes of action more easily than 
he can 

And finally he said 

All German ships in the Skaggerak and the Kattegat will be 
sunk and by mght all ships will be sunk as opportunity serves 
Such claims could not be substanbated unless we were pre 
pared at that date 11th Apnl to nsk our surface vessels as well 
as our submannes and to make sure of the easy transport of our 
land forces by the action of surface vessels m the NoiwegaD 
fiords I am certain that the First Lord intended such action at 
the time and that the Bntish Navy was thoroughly capable of 
carrying it out I do not bcheve ttot that speech was mere idle 
bombast The situation has not develop^-d as was then forecast 
because in my belief there was a change of pol cy as to the use 
of naval forces caused very hkely by the fear that the loss of 
capital ships if it occurred might tempt Mussolim to come into 
ih* war agamst us If that was considered an overriding matter 
the First Lord of the Admiralty should never have made that 
speech he did OQ 11th Apnl It is largely that speech broadcast 
round the world that has in the light of our withdrawal &om 
South,and Central Norway bad such a damaging effect upon our 
prestige The First Lord in that speech spoke of the need for 
unceasing and mcrcas ng vigour to turn to the utmost profit the 
strategic blunder into which our mortal enemy has been provoked 

I wonder if he realises the significance which will be given to 
that word provoked This whole episode discloses not un 
ceasing and increasing vigour but hesitation and >vavenng and 
itidecis on It is far more important for this country and th s 
House that we should leam the lesson of these events than spend 
time in reviewing what might or might not have been done to 
save a situation into which we should never have put ourselves 
It is not some isolated blunder or mistake from which we are 
suffering There will always be isolated mistakes however good 
the direction of affairs may be We are suffering to day from the 
uiabilily of our leaders to concert and carry through defimte 
Pohcies from a lack of leadership of the people The Govern 
Jicnt in their off repeated pleas for unity mistake their own safety 
iortbatofthecouatry Nooa^cta fail to observe the rising tide 
of criticism even m the ranks of the Conservative party Tbe' 
^ple of this country are not afraid of the truth nor will they 
hold back from any sacrifice that is necessary But they will not 
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stand w^teful and joefnaent admicustratioa or doubtful and 
nesitant leadership m times as critical as these 
Evep* hon Member to-day has a duty which I believe far 
transcends any party loyalty; it « q duty to the people of the 
country as a whole To allow personal interests or party loyalty 
to stand in the uay of necessary changes of government is at the 
present time to act as a traitor to one’s country We as a House 
bear the ultimate responsibility to the people so long as wc pose 
« a democracy, if «e shirk that responsibility ne join the Fifth 
Column as Hitler’s helps The Pnme Minister intervened to-day 
in order to make an appeal lo the House to give the Government 
and himself their support in this critical lime I never tliought 
that I should be present xn this House of Commons when m a 
moment so grave a Prime Minister would appeal upon personal 
grounds and personal friendship to the loyalty of the House of 
Commons I trust that those revealing sentences which be spoke 
Will show that be is unfit to carry on the government of this country. 


Mr duff Cooper (Wcstimnster, St George’s) • Some 
beat and passion have been engendered in the Debate, and I 
certamly hope that nothing 1 shall say will add to them Heat 
and passion are the last things that anybody would wish to be 
moving hon Members m the House this afternoon . Many of us 
have been urging and hoping for a truly national Government, 
not Since the outbreak of war, but since the first defeat— the 
‘defeat of Munich More than ever is it necessary to day How 

It IS plain, whatever may be the rights and wrongs or merits of the 
n^t hon Member for South MoUoo. that the present Opposition 
arc not prepared to enter into a Coalition Government under the 
leadership of the present Prune Minister Wc may deplore the 
fact or not, but it is a fact, and I do not think it is right to taunt 
hon Gentlemen opposite with their unmllingness to accept 
responsibility simply because they are un« dhng to accept a certain 


leadership 

I would say further to the right hon Member for South Molten 
that if the view which he expressed, namely, that we should not 
criticise the Goicrnmentin war-time bad been adhered to through- 
out the last war, he would not have followed the right hon Gentle- 
man the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr Lloyd George), 
as he told us he did, on Jltb November, across to St Margaret s, 
Westminster, in order to celebrate the victory. I deplored the 
change of Government that took place at the end of 1916 How- 
ever I recognise that, for reasons which may have been wrong 
reasons, which may have been unjust reasons, which may have 
.iKen die ta Pre'S dajne’ia-, at djat tune Mr Asoiutb bad Mm- 
Iplelely lost the confidence of the conntiy-I thousta. twonsly- 
and I know that throughout the country Md throughout the 
Amy inFnmce the advent of the tight hon Gentleman to pounr 
had a wonderfully stimulating effect upon morale 

I would not criticise Ministers for using in the past, as they 
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have done, the language of optunism, and I would not quarrel 
with the dictum that more often than not it is unwise and un- 
desirable* and even unpatriotic, to say anything in public or m 
private which can discourage the enthusiasm and the hopes hf the 
nation, or can lessen their belief and their faith in the Govern- 
ment Ninety nine times out of 100 that dictum is nght, but 
to day IS the one hundredth otxasioo This is one of the greatest 
and most important Debates in which bon Members have ever 
taken part, and to-day, m my opinion, we must throw away all 
respect for friendships, party loyalties and personal affection, and 
pay attention only to two questions — the absolute truth and the 
welfare of the country 

Frankly, I am sorry that the right hoo Member for South 
Hackney <Mr H Mornson) announced the Intention of dividing 
the House 1 think it would have been far better to have had no 
Division I had hoped that the Government would be sufUciently 
impressed by the line which the two days’ Debate has followed, by 
the speeches that they have heard, by the information which must 
have reached them through pnvate sources to take some drastic 
steps of reform, which so many of us feel ore urgently needed 
But while I regretted the announcement of the right hon Member 
for South Hackney, I am bound to admit that I regretted stiU 
more the subsequent intervention of the Prime Minister when he 
appealed to the affection of hi$ fnends 1 resented that appeal 
because 1 felt it would only be with the deepest reluctance and 
regret that I should vote against a Government led by him Since 
1 was compelled, owing to my own beliefs at the time, 18 months 
ago or more, to resign from his Administration, I have never 
found myself obliged to vote against him In times of peace, 
when the issues were issues such as the Ministry of Supply, the 
demand for which he so long resisted, I felt that my conscience 
was clear in abstaining from offering a vole upon the matter, 
but in time of war I feel that Ihclssuc is too urgent. I feel that this 
IS not a time when any man has a nght to wash his hands like 
Pontius Pilate, and uke neither one side nor the otlrer On this 
occasion with the deepest reluctance, I shall be obliged to signify 
the lack of confidence that I feel m the present Admimstralion by 
going into the Lobbv against him 
I listened to the Prime Minister yesterday, and I was deeply 
disappointed by his speech, because I had hoped that he would 
liave announced some important reform. J bad hoped he would 
have realised, what the country has realised, that we arc speaking 
to-day under the shadow of a great defeat. We Juve had many 
defeats m these last three disastrous years Again and again we 
have met m this House, sometimes summoned suddenly m an 
emcfgencv always to record a setback, a disaster, always to listen 
to the disappoirtmcnl, the astonfshment and the surpn-e of the 
Pnmc Mmiiier ; but nearly always U lias been followed by lom- 
rcaaion, by some change, by some development In the three 
speeches that we have already beard fcosa the Front Bcrcb, the c 
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has not been the slightest admission that somethirtg is fundament- 
ally wrong with the machinery of Government, that there is some- 
thing rotten m the State We know it is not in the qualities of 
our troops, we have no reason to believe it is the imperfection of 
our equipment, nor has it been stated that there is so far any 
shortage m supply, as far as tiie present campaign is conceraed ; 
and I wiU not say there is anything wrong with the character of 
Ministers I believe there areoo the Front Bench talent, devotion 
to duty, courage, intdftgence, sufficient to form an admirable 
Cabinet, and, therefore, I am driven back to the conclusion that 
what 13 wrong is the instrument of Government itself 

The only change adumbrated in the three speeches which we 
^has« heard frdm the Front Bench is a slight alteration in the 
position of the right hon Gentleman the First Lord of the 
ft.dmiralty 1 am not fully cleat what that alteration means 
We know, strange as the fact may appear, that for the last four 
years there was a Minister for the Co-ordiaation of Defence, 
but that on the eve of the campaign m Norway, which, above any 
other carnpaign ever undertaken m the history of war, demanded 
CO ordination between the forces of sea, and land, and air, the 
Minister for the Co ordination of Defence was dismissed and his 
post abolished What was considered essential in peace-time was, 
apparently, no longer regarded as newssary m war I am not 
clear whether the right hon Gentleman is to fulfil the functions 
of n Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence I think not 
1 am not afraid of e^l^a burdens of work being imposed upon the 
right hon Gentleman I know his ability; 1 know his stamina 
and the amount of work which he can do Bui 1 do say that it 
is fundamentally faulty and unwise, and demonstrably wrong, to 
put one of three Service Ministers in a position supenor to the 
otliers 

The suggestion which has been pul forsrard that there should 
be a small War Cabinet was ainJy dismissed by the Pnme Minister 
on the ground that Lord Hankcy did not like it and that the First 
LoM was opposed to it I believe there is a certain prejudice 
against the system as it existed m tlic Jast svar It was an innoNn- 
tion, a daring innovation of the tight hon Gentleman the Member 
for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr Lloj-d George), but it proved, la 
the opmionof most pcopleand in iheCTpcricnceofall, an extremely 
successful innovation Nevertheless, « has been cnu&scd. 
Surely the right method would have been to have improved upon 
that innovation instead of scrapping it and going back to the old 
method With all due deference and with all the humility of a 
pnvate Member, I suggest that that mnovauon could have been 
seriously improved 

Why could not that pnnciplc be worked out into a dcrmite 
system ? Wiy not have one Minister for Defence who would be 
responsible for the War Office, Admiralty. Air Mimslry and 
Ministry of Supply and to whom the Ministers of those Depart- 
menu would be subonJmate’’ Tb^ would have to 
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orders, but they would be responsible each for his own great 
Department They not the Minister of Defence himself, would 
have to come down to the House of Commons day after day, to 
anstver questions At present we see the Secretary of State for 
War wasting his time answenng questions about why the ivifc of 
Pnvate So and So has not received her allowance A Minister 
of Defence such as I suggest would be concerned solely with 
thinking about and carrying out the defence of the country and 
the conduct of the war Secondly, I would have a Minister for 
the Home Services He would embrace within his purview all 
the Home Services and every Department connected with them 
He would not have to do the daily, heavy departmental work, but 
he would keep the small central Government m toDch with every- 
thing that was happening on the home front Then there would 
liave to be one Minister who would stand for Foreign Afiairs and 
Information, two subjects which are indivisible Perhaps it 
would be necessary to have a junior Mimsler, say an Under- 
secretary at the Foreign ORicc Fourtlily, there would have to 
be a Minister for Economics who would be responsible, not only 
for the Treasury but also for Eainomic Warfare and for carrying 
on the blo^ade E<Mnomic Warfare should be part of the work 
of the Treasury, but at present as far as I can gather, it is being 
interfered with at every turn by the Treasury You might base 
a lifth himister— though 1, personally, would like to limit the 
number to the minimum— who would be responsible for all our 
oversea obligations for the Domimons the Colonies and India, 
and if you could secure (he services of some distinguished 
Domimons statesman it would add enormously to the strength 
of the Government and the solidarity of the Empire 

These are not impossible considerations, but they have all been 
dismissed by the Prime Minister in a sentence — * Changes of 
Government may no doubt suggest themselves from time to 
time ” , It IS just that kind of phrase which carries despair (o the 
hearts of people who feci the need that something drastic should 
be done imm-dlatcly Changes do not suggest themselves, 
they have to be suggested 

An bon. Member asked just now for an example of vacillation, 
and the hon and learned Member for East Bnstol (Sir S Cripps) 
gave him the case of Norway I -do not intend to make any 
criticism on the Norwegian campaign at the present time for Uie 
Norwegan camoaign is not yet complete But the case of Finland 
1 $ for the mor'cnt, a finished chapter, and I would Lkc to sty a 
few words upon lU That, at any rale, cannot do any lurm in the 
present situation . 

To-day, as usual wc are sitting in antiapation womlenng what 
Italy is going to do There was a report that our Ambassador 
had been sent to ih- head of tb* Italian S Jlc with a stem message, 
and 1 was estrcnvly sorry when 1 found that that report was 
teiu-d and coniradicied as untrti- It is more than three wt-ks 
^mcc we have been threatened by Italy, and it is more than three 
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svrcc Signot Grand\ inatfe a speech m which he said Italy 
i^ald no longer remain an obswver He is perhaps among 
ihc five most important people ta Italy In my opinion if he 
makes a statement like that our Ambassador ought to go to him 
the next day and say ‘ What is the meamng of this statement ’ 
Instead of which we read reports in the Press that it is very 
probable that Italy has deferred intervention m the war for two 
or three weeks and many people think Well that wll lake us 
well over Whitsun * If ibe docs not intervene m the war, it is 
because Italy considers it is not the moment to do so As usual 
I suppose, wc shall allow her to judge when the moment is most 
suitable 

equally, there is the situation m the Balkans to day — the fast 
outposts of neutrality Can we not send out one of our leading 
statesmen properly equipped to Msit the various capitals of these 
tountnes and tosay to them What is your policy ivhat arc your 
plans' and to tcU them You have two aUcmatives only before 
rou one is slavery under Germany, and the other is co operation ^ 
Mlh France and Great Bnlain For your own independence and 
nlvation, are you gouig to choose, for I'e are forming a Balkan 
jloe and if you do not come m It it will be very inconvenient 
hr you? ’ Wcarc not living any longer under the law of nations 
rhere IS no law of nations running m Europe We are living m a 
itate of anarchy and wlieo Jiving m a state of anarchy each man 
511SI play for himself We should not be bound by any 
:cfup?cs in taking any steps wc think essential for the salvation 



IS guaranteed , never any question about the cost of transport 
that IS guaranteed No one loses anything except the operatives, 
who lose time through bad weather Every time when I have>* 
been discussing these matters all that I have been consulted about 
IS whether an extra halfpenny in a fortnight s time would be 
likely to meet a particular situation That is not the way in which 
these problems should be tackled We have beard of nothing 
but the efforts of those who have been trymg to see how far they 
are able to keep pay down 

I am a practical man who has organised workers who has 
selected sites employed technicians got the materials together 
and supenntended the whole business who has done many a job 
in this country but when I offer my advice no advice which I 
can give appears to be accepted I am left entirely on the outside 
As I have said they have a territory which they forbid anyone to 
mvade If I were a disloyal man if my efforts in the past had 
warranted suspicion I could understand it , but who can say 
that about me ? Have I not given evidence of my good will ’ 
Tf the same thing is happening in other industnes on the home 
front when men of loyally are willing to help then it is right 
that there should be cnticism and the Government ought to sit 
up and take notice of it and give facihties to the practical m‘a 
who wish to help I went to Scotland to help m getting man 
power on to jobs I travelled all night m the tram met my men 
and persuaded them to abandon all sorts of restnctions and rules 
they had evolved from their experience and with a view to thei 
well being m order that vve might make some fcontribution to 
the common effort Every attempt to get a little equity m wages 
IS met with opposition Sitting on some of those committees I 
have felt that 1 could burst out laughing I have passed remarks 
which I felt were a little too facet ous but I found people not 
having one tenth the experience of myself being asked to give 
decisions about these matters 

I am unable to assess the diOiculties which anse over the 
question of costs of construction Let us take the case of a biS 
camp where say there arc 500 men They say We wjll start 
off with a halfpenny and see how we get on and if there is trouble 
we will give another halfpenny, and if there is more trouble we 
will give another halfpenny Does anyone believe that is the 
way to do things? If the conditions on a job become so un 
bearable that the men are compelled to take industrial action to 
pul it right and they win then the authority of the management ii 
gone so far as that job is concerned Never agam will the 
management be able to exercise the same authority I am not 
able to assess the loss of money occasioned by incidents such a? 
this Somebody ft guvUy but I am not bnngmg anyone to thi 
oar because everything is so evasive, but anyone who knov^ 
anything about building or any other work knows that when 
racn arc started on a job they should be decently treated and then 
It 1 $ possible to say to them These arc the conditions and there 
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bo DO vanaljon of them, because there is a basis of equity 
” If that were done I am confident we shouid have had 

different state of affairs 

I remember two instances m which it was reported that there 
Here difficulties about the supply of labour I saw the president 
of the employers, Mr Parker, a very good man who said ‘ Let 
us go down to have a look at the jobs and see what the difficulties 
are " \Va went on to the sites, we examined the ibremen, the 
tpideni engineers, the builders and their agents and we found 
that the facts which had been given to us as being absolutely 
up to date did not correspond with the facts as we found them on 
the jobs We rot only took it op with the Department, but 
look jt up with the Office of Works We sat up late to write a 
report, because we had been told it was very urgent but not 
until nearly a fortnight afterwards were we called together again 
and then we were told that a fresh situation had ansen and that 
the date for the comphtion of the job had been changed It 
was advanced to the 5th December — fortunately for the Depart- 
ment they did not say which year The job is on yet Wc 
realised that when the facts have been checked up with realities 
and arc found to be contrary to the Departments assessment of 
the situation then something else is introduced to bring about a 
fresh state of affairs m order that the Department may not be 
proved to have been wrong Sometimes Members ask questions 
about costs and when I have been talking to contractors 1 hive 
^R^ed them, “ How u it that your job is so expensive ? ” They 
say, “^\c are waning for drawings, wamng for plans” There 
arc some 20 000 architects unemployed in this country and 1 am 
certain that the services of a number of them could ^ obtained 
It IS a monstrous thing to see this skilled tcchnicol labour idle 

I como DOW to another Department, that dealing with Home 
Security Wc were asked to associate ourseli-es with the Home 
Secretary and willingly dtd so It o not the first time the Home 
Sccrcuiry has called upon me and I have gucn my services as 
freely as I can Wc were called upon to assist in setting up 
rescue and demolition squads for A R P work The emptojers 
and ourselves met the architects, the municipal authorities and 
some other public rcprcscnuiivcs— I forget who they were. Me 
set up a committee to deal with the first and second rescue and 
dcinoUuon squads Tb.at was before the war The men were 
not coming m fast enough and 1 was asked to faroadcasl an appeal, 
as a result of which many thousands of men joined these first 
and second rescue and dcmoliuoo squads, kVhen the war broke 
out there were certain dciicieaaes in ccrum parts which were 
nwdc up in other woys Thai was under the Home Office 

(ho (TOrtihE out 0 [' 0 Sc nowitnnurOTO-i htr,; 

liAiwr cood It mishi be ihcto "tiuld Jte ctnom (JitTmlUcJ 
QnriiUK trere sent out from (he Home OITice but lomc of them 
•ere in irry ombisuoul lonsuotc. ttc urp?! the impoitirix of 
fcnnstos tn local aathonnea I fed that what no m tha 
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House we ought to mean, becaose ^we are in favour of Democracy, 
although some people who get a >Uttle authority might tend to 
forget themselves in the distribution of that power among the 
people. We think that the local authorities are very necessary 
and should remain in existence. I regard them as fortresses of 
Democracy m this country, and I hope we shall give locp 
authonties as much power as we can. Men have been trained in 
the use of high explosives in order that they might be able to 1161? 
during bombing raids. No doubt they will be able to give a very 
excellent account of themselves in the unfortunate event of those 
raids taking place. ' ' '• 

In spite of all that we did, we said to the Department : “ Let 
us have a meeting," and we decided upon a chairman who ’would 
be approved by everyone. He v/as a very popular man in Great 
Bntain and he was approved of by the employers, the architects, 
local authorities and medical science. Everybody thought that 
he would suit admirably, but this chairman never presided over 
one committee meeting. The first day that we had a meeting, 
Sir George Humphreys, who is well Jmown in connection with 
the London County Council, was appointed temporarily in the 
chair. Civil engineers and building contractore were there, UJ 
regard to the working out of the Home OfRce drcular about first 
and second rescue and demolition squads, as I, the general 
secretary of my union, and a Member of Parliament, with qualifica- 
tions which are perhaps not unimportant, have written letter aAer 
letter to the Department and have never had an acknowledgment 
I can bring proof of this statement if it is required. It is true 
that I wrote not to the Home Secretary but to the chief of th^ 
Department. Letters have been extraordinarily long in being 
replied to, and when 1 [ have bad to report to the building trade 
on the correspondence you can Imagine the derision with which 
such reports are received. : • 

•What happened? After five months our chairman was still 
unable to gel a meeting. The only meeting which he ever attended 
was a committee meeting where the contractors were able to fix 
up the price which they could gel for a job. We tried to get a 
meeting of the general consultative committee to discuss many 
difficukies and to classify them under three or four heads. We 
tried to get a complaints tribunal, but after five months of being 
chairman of the committee and without ever having a chance to 
preside, the chairman resigned, and we have not had a meeting 
even now. although we were formed before the war. Then- the 
right hon. Member for South Motion (Mr. O. Lambert) says that 
Labour has not responded to the invitation of the Government to 
assist them in the war effort. » . , , , 

Jot ij. •CifZ/RT'fXfPE (Kye|: ... As tar aS my postbag 55 
concerned— and I expect other hon. Members have had much the 
»me experience— tb^ is no sign of this general and overwhelming 
oesire amongst the electorate for a diange cither of Gowmment 
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<ir of Its leader If that is so, to ^^dlat can w attribute this 
tcadcncy which has revealed itself so much in speeches in the last 
few days to maice a mountain out of the Norwegian molehill ? . 

Tins enterprise m southern Norway has been spoken of as a 
tcmblc disaster, as a cahmity — and vanous other strong \sords 
have been used It was a disappointment — cvcryoiw admits 
that. It -was a failure in so far ns we did not achieve success in 
{Ktung Trondheim and a base for oar hshting aircraft But I acn 
doubtful whether, on balance, it will proven fsilure. I (hmk that 
the injuncs we have inflicted, tJie difficulties w« have created Ibr 
Germany, and the encotiragcmcni we have gn'cn to the small but 
gallant forces of Norway, have been so great that th-y may very 
w(l counterbalance, m the long ran any ilisappoinimcni and loss 
of men and material that we have sulTercd The force employed 
was very small, and to suggest that this was a major military 
disaster is sheer nonsense 

I belietc the vast tnajoniy of the p'op’e of this country are 
prepared to say, as I say now ‘ Thank Cod we are led by a 
Prime Minister who is not easily rattled and who possesses the 
gift of paticDoe, which so many of us lack ’ 



surpnse I am not one of those who think that the war started 
on 3rd September last year The war started long before that 
and as other hon Members have said we have had a succession 
of retreats defeat after defeat — ^Austria Czecho Slovakia Poland 
and now Norway I am not going into the details of them 
Other hon Merabere have done that and will do so ’IVe have 
made it a queer war This Government have made it a queer 
war by their acceptance of the fact that apparently they consider 
that the enemy must always have the imtiative By our retreat 
from one position to another and by our unwillingness ever to 
act ruthlessly ourselves we have created a situation in which the 
enemy is playing with us a sort of game of grandmother’s foot 
steps We are like a child m the schoolyard Wc face the wall 
and he comes behmd us, and every time we turn round we see 
that he has advanced one step further, and now he has got withm 
measurable and sinking distance of this country 

In Norway, even the most ardent supporter of the Government 
will admit, we were completely and absolutely surprised and rolled 
up horse, foot and guns The enemy s stroke was masterly I 
cannot subsenbe to the Pnme Minister’s surprise and ratlier 
petulant attnbution of Hitler s success to a “ long planned attack 
against an unsuspecting and also unarmed people ’ Has not the 
Prime Munster even now learnt that German treachery, ruthlcss- 
ness and barbarity are among the few really predictable factors m 
this war ? Every time it happens the same story is told Up he 
gets and expresses surprise and indignation that this should Irate 
happened once more We must admit that the enemy took great 
risks relying on secrecy, swiftness of action, and, I am very much 
afraid^ upon what he rightly regarded as our inevitable indecision 
and lack of action But there is another side to the question It 
so happened that m conjunction with the small half>heartcd little 
minclaying operation which wo carried out wc naturally had 
covering forces at sea, including a large number of submarines 
I am giving away no secrets when I say that these inflicted great 
loss on the enemy forces and transports Submarines — I have 
seen and read Ibcir reports — had the time of their lives They had 
targets such as I was never givxn when I was in a submarine in 
the last war 

The result of all this was that the first day or two after they got 
into Norway the Germans wxrc reeling They had not succeeded 
100 per cent, they had not succeeded more than 50 per cent 
Their stroke at Narvik had failed utterly and m other places they 
had to resort to sending up troops by aircraft troop earners If 
we could have then made a bold countsr»strokc it might have 
retrieved the whole situation and completely turned the tables. 
Bui hours, minutes, even seconds wxre, as they always arc of 
value m a situation hkc that. Wc know now that at Bergen, and a" 
Imic later at Trondheim the ships of His Majesty’s Navy were 
ready and v^amng to emubte the exploits of my fnend Philip Vian 
m the •• Cossack ’ after he went after the * AltmarL,” But no, 
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the dead hand from abo^c descended and stopped these operations, 
tvild horses wilt not drag from me what dead hand it svas All I 
say 15 that it was the dead hand, and it came from ahsve Every- 
body knows It 

We alt know now, I thmk, that a frontaJ attack on Trondheim 
was the major operation and objective, and that it nas to be done 
in conjunction with two subsidiary operations, at Andatsnes and at 
mmsos I say that, in my view at any rate, it was criminal folly, 
bav/ogcut out the hammer btow, to go ahead w-iih these two httJo 
side operations, which could not possibly have succeeded m the 
Circumstances « 

The Prime Minister has told us that it js too early jet to strike 
a balance sheet, but at any nte we know this — that the enemy has 
puned, and we have lost a great deal of prestige It is the strate- 
gical point of view that we must consider Hitler has deep-water 
harbours for which he has erased for a generation I wonder 
how many hon Members without any naval cxpencnce realise 
what that means? In the last war the German Fleet had only 
three or four shallow cstuancs, so shallow that their big ships had 
tohvait until high water in order to move out They svere little, 
rat holes Now she can steal up the Nonvegian coast where thero 
are a thousand deep-water harbours lo which ships may be safely 
concealed, and where it is almost impossible for us to get at them^ 
Hon Members may say that Germany has no fleet, but iQ fact 
they have a considerable fleet left It is not enough to threaten 
our commaod of the sea, but jt can cause u; acute embarrassment 
because every single unit has free access to the Atlantic and can 
slip out whenever the weather conditions ate favourable, to attack 
our trade routes 

I confidently predict that as a result m this tvar we shall again 
be attacked by such raiders as the Afeene, fFe/f and Seeadkr, 
which caused so much damage to our shipping in the last war. 
Our contraband control i^ll have aa immeasurably more diflicull 
task and when hon Members say that it apparently makes no 
difTerence strategically they arc talking through their hats Ger- 
many has had heavy losses to her Navy and a great proportion of 
her surviving ships have ^cn badly damaged, but her Navy is a 
luxury and ours is a necessity It is an expendable commodity, 
md I am perfectly convinced at the present moment that the 
German Staff is well content that every ship sunk, every ship 
damaged, and every life lost have been well expended m view of 
ihe great strategical importance gamed They have an advantage 
vhich may cost us untold millions of pounds, and, what is worse, 
hundreds of thousands of lives 

have painted, and debbcraldy painted, a gloomy picture 
Ki the other side we have the magnificent work of the Navy, 
\rmy and Arr Force There are one or two questions arising out 
ff this campaign which have already been asked and there is one 
^vhIch I will ask and which was raised by the right hon C 
Jic Member for Gutlvness and Suthcrlaid (Sir A Sinclair) 
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this Why since we are so ready to bomb Norwegian aerodromes 
have we been so extraordinarily unready to bomb German aero 
dromes? I would like to recall to Members of th s House the' 
fact that a ra d which was some time ago reported m the Press, 
was carried out on the island of Borkum by some of our Blenheims 
In that raid they dropped no bombs They were only allowed to 
shoot up the aerodromes with machine guns and puncture a ftw 
holes in aeroplanes That raid produced an absolute and com 
plete surprise our planes arrived unheralded out of the blue 
and could have bombed the whole place to smithereens at a height 
of 500 feet Every mach ne could have got back But we waited 
untd Germany made an attack on Scapa Row and if ever there 
was a leg timate military objective it is Scapa Flow We at once 
retal aied by raid ng Sylt as if saying Look here you naughty 
boy you hit me and I shall give you one back Everybody knov\S 
that every civilian was moved from Sylt months ago I call that 
a hesitant and a half hearted way of waging war 

Colonel WEDGWOOD (Newcastle under Lyme) On a 
point of Order We are listening to a \ery important speech and 
IS It possible to gel any Member of the War Cab net present? 
Why IS the House left m this critical situation without any Member 
of the War Cabinet being here 7 

Mr deputy speaker (CoiostL CLirroN Brosvn) That 
IS not a point of Order I understand that there arc good reasons ^ 

CoMMAKDCR BOWER I cannot but say that the whole of our 

{ 5o1 cy before and since the declaration of war 1 as been utterly 
acking m in t aiivc To go back to Norway t have the greatest 
sympathy for tic Norwegian people but quite frankly and as a 
rack bencher I can speak qu tc frankly 1 have not much sym 
pathy with the Nonvegao Government I cannot forget the 
Alin ark incident and I •will now say something wh ch puts me for 
once in my I fc in complete agreement wuh the hon and 1cam'*d 
Jilcmbcr for East Bristol (Sir S Cnpps) It js that at the time of 
the Altmark incident we should have d“c ded then and there that 
this sort of ih ng must stop and vve should have walked straight 
into Norway with adequate forces To day I notice m 77e Ti/ier 
rewsnaper a statement which sajs 

li goes vv thout saying, of course that we could not have landed 
rren in Norway w chout a Norwegian request or pnor to en net of 
war bj the enemy 

Why not when wc arc fghting for our lives? \ hen jou art 
f 1 ? ling tor yo t We against a notWttt opponent you cannot 
governed bv Q cenberry rules This Govcrmrcni would rath r 
lo*** ihc war under Qucensbcriy rules than co anyth ng un 
becom ng to an absolutely perfect gentleman Tliat kind of th ng 
Will not do Wc must be prepared In future to treat neutral 
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nallons jo aojordance with the necessity which is both theirs and 
purs m the Jong run No one single person will ever suggest that 
If we found it necessary to go into a neutral country we would es-er 
steal tbeif countrj' or impose upon Ihcrr people the horrors of a 
Nail rule If we have confidence in our cause the world, ^oo, 

, wiJ! believe that of us Some years ago I went into a church and 
1 heard a sermon which was rather striking After declaimmg 
that the church h as decadent and that Qmstianity was too respect- 
able, the preacher made the somewbit surpnsing statement. 
“ What we want are some more cads like the Apostles ” There 
is a good deal of substance in that ; we want a few more cads m 
this Government 

War IS a continuation of policy, as I was taught at the Staff 
College I am absolutely certain that the way we are conducting 
this war is a continuation of the policy which led up to it, and a 
policy which will lead us only to inevitable disaster TTie First 
Lord of the Admiralty this evening, I understand, will wind up 
this Debate He is a great orator, and 1 have no doubt will put 
over a very convincing case, but I am certam that he will not use 
his great pft of oratory, that harlot of thearts, to present a case in 
which he docs not believe It is therefore with considerable 
interest that I shall listen to hear how he contnves to defend a case 
which up to quite recently he disliked as much as I do It seems 
to me that we must have a Government which will be ruthless, 
relentless, remorseless, and which will take the uiiciativeatonce 
ind for the first tune keep Hitler ^esstog where we are going to 
hit him 


One last word about the other partner to the Aitis This 
»uQtry has lately put up with a good deal of nonsense from the 
State-controlled Italian Press One or two hon Members have 
gone so far as to talk the old appeasement stuff That will not do. 
What we want now is the Copenhagen stuff of the 1801 vintage 
If I were Foreign Secretary I would simply send a telegram of two 
words to Mussolini “Copenhagen 1801,” and sign it My view 
IS that the dcid taod must go This sort of thing cannot go on 
iny longen I vras very sorry to hear this evening the short inter- 
vention of the Pnme Minuter in which he talked about his friends 
Of course he has a multitude of fnends in this House, and I count 
myself among them He has spoken for me m my constituency 
ind has been more than kind to me, especially when I was a young 
snd inexpencnccd Member of the House But what has that to 
do vtith It When hon Members like the hon and gallant Mem- 
ber for Epsom (Sir A Soulhby) get up and suggest that those who 
disagree with the Prime Minister on questions of policy and think 
he IS not suited to lead this country id a lime of crisis are m some 
iay being disloyal to him. such a suggestion is outrageous and 
&jntemntible 

To Av our loyalty w not to a man or to a party, or even to a 
muntry ^ It is a loyalty to all those things which 2000 years-of 
Christian civilisation have built up and which we cannot^ 
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let go That ts what we are fighting for and to reduce the thing 
to the level of a petty person^ loyalty is impossible I believe 
that this Debate is one of the most important that has ever taken 
place m the history of this country and on it will depend whether 
we ultimately go forward to victory or whether m a couple of 
hundred years time some future Gibbon vvntcs of the decime and 
fall of a great ^eal 

Mr a EDWARDS (Middlesbrough East) I am grateful to 
the hon and gallant Member for the Cleveland Division (Com 
mandcr Bower) whose constituency adjoins mine for his speech, 
and I am sure that many electors in the distnct will appreciate the 
speech he has made to night I hope that some hon Members 
opposite who have been taunung hon Members on this side with 
not throwmg in their weight with the Government will demon 
strate their dissatisfaction with the Government It is all very 
well for hon Members to make fine speeches and not have the 
courage to record their votes against the Government We have 
had many courageous speeches on other occasions but no action 
in the Division Lobby Wc have learned one thing from the 
Debate and particularly from the Secretary of State for Air The 
one thing that has struck me m this Debate was the cold blooded 
smugness of the Secretary of State for Air He told us that 
H tier bad to pay odds of three to one which was a good invest 
ment It is no use telling us that we have not lost the case I 
know something about our requirements as regards iron ore and' 
we have not > ct got the iron ore 

1 want to put this point perfectly clearly ^\e have been told 
that the reason we have tost the war m Norway is that we did not 
have an air base We have been told by the Prime Minister and 
the Secretary of State for Air that had we had a base for our 
fighter planes we should have won that if there had been landing 
places we could have supported our troops and the story would 
have been cnUrcly difTercni Aj a simple minded amateur I am 
wondermg whether in the network of the fiords there w ere no good 
places for landing I am told that the type of arcoplancs we have 
are no good for this purpose 1 hope the First Lord will deal 
with the pomt It is a challenge to him. If the success or 
failure of the war in Norway depended on having an air base 
V ere the Government advised by their experts that they could fit 
Ooats to fighter planes and so use them ? If that is so why were 
they not quickly fitted out ? t 

1 have discussed this matter with someone who knows even 
more about it than does the bon. Member and he assures me 
that not only is this possible, but that at the moment they are 
gomg ahead with lU If that u so why could it not have ben^ 
done before 7 / 

If what I am saying u true and U has been turned down H 
is a very senous mdiamcnt of the Government There will leave 
this country to morrow a gentleman whom the late Secretary of 
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state for Air knows weJl. one of the greatest engineers in 
aeronautics this country has e»cf produced He is going out 
to do a great job abroad, and my conviction is that he is being 
forced out of the country became he cannot get hi$ suggesuons 
considered I am not speaking without the knowledge of the 
people on whom 1 am basing my remarks The right bon 
Gentleman knows the people and he knows the djfRcuJtics there 
have been with these people He knows that these officials base 
been causing obstruction and delay The rt^t hon Gentleman 
301V has the leisure to look into these things and I want to put 
this to him as a test At this moment some of the engineers with 
whom I am acquainted have put forward a very important develop- 
ment which requires equipment to the extent of about £10 000 
It was considered for two or three days at Harrogate and was 
turned down It has been referred to the Treasury, and it will 
lUTcly take three months before the Treasury do anjdhing atout 
t I put this as a test because three months from to day I shall 
■aise this matter and see whether that is oot the case I am con- 
nneed we can defeat Hitler if wo can defeat the Departments 
ffaving known something of these Departments during recent 
nonihs, I feel that if we do not overcome these people who are 
loldiog up things, we shall be lo great danger 


Mr BROOKE (Lewisham West) I wonder whether hon 
I'lembers have realised ivhat ts the sharpest shortage of all wluch 
mpedcs our victory It is not a shortage of bulk man power, as 
t was in 1914 The absence of the necessity for a great recruiting 
ampaigo has left the country un beflagged and unstirred We 
lavc lo take account of these things It may be that the Govern* 
nent have not taken sufficient account of them The sharpest 
hortage of all is the shortage of skilled man power, and by that I 
Dean not only skill of hand but skill of bram 
I should bke to see more urgent attention being paid by Mmistera 
a the rapid mobilisation of the brain power of this country We 
ave the Central Register and other machinery but it does not 
unction as swiftly as it might While bon Members are con 
cntrating on the politicians I thiufc they ivould be well advised 
3 examine whether the Civil Service is changing as rapidly as the 
onditions necessitate 


Mb A V ALEXANDER (Sheffield Hillsborough) I beg 
on^embers opposite to believe me when I say that if we have 
ressed for a change in the oullook, aud if necessary in the com 
ositioo of the Government it is because we know the feeUng 
*icb exists m many parts of the counliy already with regard lo 
ie operations m Nonvay I do not know whether many of my 
6n Friends have had a sitiular expenence, but I have received 
smmutucations m the last t™ or three days since the retira of 
Jme of our forces from Norway, noMbly from ^.cestohire, 
fonbatnptonshire and many parts of Vorkshtre These dispt 
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that is to say, what information had we of German intentions, 
and what were our preparations in anticipation of those events? 
We have had a good many questions pul from different parts of 
the House about our inlehigence service, and I hope that I shall 
be answered m the light of those questions. I listened to my 
right hon. Friend and Leader yesterday, putting the point with 
very great relevance whether or not there was in existence as far 
back as 1926 a properly prepared plan by the German High 
Command for the invasion of Norway and Sweden, and whether 
that plan of the German High Command was known to the British- 
Staff. We have had no answer at all to that question. The 
source of our information is unimpeachable, and, if necessary, 
I am prepared to let the First Lord of the Admiralty know what 
it is, but I do not want to say it here in the House. 

If that was so, what was the plan of the War Cabinet and the 
staff to counter those known German plans ? We ought to haw 
an answer to this question. Is the First Lord coming ? Where 
is be ? One wonders whether to go on, in these circumstances. 

The prime MINISTER : My right hon. Friend will be here 
in a moment. 



destroyers, which victory was led by the forces under the Warsplte, 
the attack was not pressed home and possession taken, not only 
of Narvik and its resources, but of the nearby aerodrome, the 
absence of which aerodrome and aerodrome services we ha\c 
heard so much about in this campaign If all that had beeh 
done, I ihmk there was much to be said for going and getting 
complfcie control of this port which jf not taken was likely to 
be the source of eiiport of iron ore to Sweden From that centre 
i resting place m the best hord, you could have done a great deal 
3f mopping up the coast proceeding from the North to the South 

Was the expedition that actually took place a short time after 
lo the West of Nonvay always jniendcd, or was it an afterthou^t ? 
The more I have listened during the past two days, the more I 
feel that the first idea was to coDceMtm on Narvik and that this 
sxpedition to the West of Norway was an gfterthought If so, 
It may perhaps explain a great deal of the amount of improvisation 
which was made for the plans, troops and materials to deal with 
the situation Or was it really intended to be the bcgmnmg of 
1 major campaign m Norway ’ If it was intended to be the 
beginning of a major campaign m Norway, may we ask the First 
Lord whether there was a plan which had been thought out first 
n relation to the required maintenance of a continuous ferry to 
lod from the South of Norway and this country, and tequinng 
he constant protection from naval forces over such distances 
n \astly different circumstances from the maintenance of the 
eny which we have to keep going in the English Channel for 
lur troops m France ? Before a decision was taken to make any 
anding m the Trondheim area, weic these contingencies fully 
veifihed in conjunction with the contingencies likely to ante in 
jlher areas ? 

In view of the statement which has been made about the necessity 
or maintaimng forces elsewhere, in the Mediterranean and in 
)ther seas, let me say that I could understand these considerations 
3 cmg regarded as of fundamental importance if they were thought 
)f before launching a major campaign in the Trondheim area, 
3Ut I cannot understand &e same importance being attached to 
his matter after the campaign had been launched and if in the 
neanlime the balance of naval strength had been very much 
iltered in our favour by the huge destruction of German naval 
ihips and ancillary vessels I should like to know from the First 
Lord of the Admiralty what was the exact position m this matter 
laving made a decision to land in the Trondheim area, may we 
isk the First Lord to tell the House— because nobody has told 
he House effectively yet— why was the attack not made directly 
Jpon Trondheim ? Why was Ibe attack not made also upon the 
axis} the TroDdheun Fiord whidv 

i have only learned since, became such a deadly menace to our 
roops m the Natesos area who wereapproachinstoattadcTrond- 
laaiontheland? May wea«l IheFuM Lord Was it a Cabinet 
!eCiaion to avoid such an aclioii, or was that decision made became 
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Uie Cablnef was satisfied that landings in small ports many miles 
away f^rom Troadheira, ill-equipped and with unsatisfactory 
facilities %\ould prove to be satisfactory? 

Wuh regard to the ports and the unsatisfactory facilities I 
would like to say that I have never listened to a more unconi inaog 
statement than that given by the Secretary of State for Waj- last 
mght It IS inconceivable to me that the exact facts about the 
conditions of these ports and Ihcir equipment were not known 
without as the Secretary of State suggested, hanng a new and 
immediate reconnaissance I base always understood — and I 
myself ha\ e had ctpcnencc in a Service Peparlmcnt — that matters 
of that kind could be disposed of by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Secretary of State through the Attaches' department and, 
if not through that department certainly through the Cdnsulai* 
department Perhaps the Secretajy of State did cot think it 
worth while to ask Ac Consular department what tvas the equip- 
ment At any rate, there was unjustified delay in these matters 
because of the lack of reconnaissance to find out whether there 
was sulEcient equipment at these ports of landing To have to 
carry out such reconnaissance at such a stage indicates a complete 
lack of foresight I have put these Questions about the expedition 
to Norway first, because that was where the mam action took 
place, and took place with results which ended m a decision to 
evacuate 

The First X,ord has also to answer a question of very paiticulat 
importance I hope be wiU answer this question if he is able to*, 
do so, and if he has to refuse to do so m the public interest 
I want to be fair I have always understood, m my study of 
naval affairs, that the first doty of the Heet in war is to seek out 
and to destroy the fleet of the enemy That this was begun 
gallantly at Narvik is quite certain That other actions took 
place m Scandinavian waiets which redound as much to the lustre 
of the men of the Royal Navy as any in our history, is also certain. 
But was consideration given, directly upon receiving news of the 
German invasion of Norway, to the question of dealing with 
enemy surface ships m the l^ttegat and Skagerrak, and thereby 
destroying as much as possible of the enemy fleet while, at the 
same tunc, giving an opportunity to the Norwegian troops to 
consolidate their positions? While our submatmes did a great 
piece of work m the cutting of enemy communications and in 
harassing the enemy, it was quite impossible to make any really 
effective attacks upon the full flow of reinforcements, equipment 
and heavy artillery mto Southern Norway unless the Fleet were 
prepared, subject to risk to take the normal course of sending 
surface ships into that area, in order to prevent the action of the 
t^nemy’s surface ships from interfering unduly with the work oA 
Our submarines 

I had not the pleasure of bavmg the presence of the First Lord 
when I was refemng to the services of the officers and men of 
our submarines Then services have been truly magnificent— 
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and I hope (hat at some date not too far distant it will be possible 
for the Admiralty to get the pcmussioo of the Ministry of 
Information to give some of the signals which were received by 
the submarine officers — but we know that, over and over again 
those submarines were subject to the repeated attacks of enemy 
surface ships, destroyers and cruisers and to attack by means 
of depth charges all the time If the Fleet was doing its proper 
job It IS argued by many naval oEBcers to whom I have spoken, 
the surface ships should have been there meeting the enemy 
surface ships and mtcirupting the enemy s hues of commumcation 
1 ask the First Lord Was the sending of these ships mto these 
waters considered to be either unnecessary or too nsky? I 
cannot believe that it was regarded as being unnecessary, lynd 
on the question of nsk — this ii perhaps the point on vvhich the 
First Lord may not feel at liberty to reply — I must say that if 
we are to look back upon the campaign m the Scandinavian 
■waters as being the first great occasion under modem conditions 
of war in which the whole scale of our action has been changed 
by the consideration of the nsk of new kinds of warfare it means 
that for every subsequent naval action that we undertake during 
the whole of this war, we may be faced with the same conditions 
the same necessity for considerations of that kmd gravely affcctmg 
what may be the effectiveness of our sea power We ought to 
knovv more about whether It was considered too nsky to send our 
surface ships to attack the enemy m that way 
, Wli'’t was the consideration given to measures for counteracting 
> ) thd growing attacks from the aif against our forces m Norway ? 

' 1 listened to the speech of the Secretary of State for Air to day 
He told us about the efforts iriade to get an aerodrome and bow 
an improvisation was made He did not teli us much, by way 
of favt as to the losses incurred either by us or by the enemy 
He gave us one or two particular instances of actions, like the 
action of the Gladiator squadron but we ought to have more 
information than we have been pven about that But when we 
had once got at the point of knowing that tbe whole posiUon of 
our land forces bad become endangered will the First Lord tell 
us whether the War Cabinet reconsidered the question of attacking 
Trondheim? On this point two things* are outstanding in my 
mmd TTic first is the speech of the hoa and gallant hfember 
for North Portsmouth (Sir R Keyes) who put periicuJarly the 
fact that from his angle strong representations continued to be 
made to the Admiralty as to the practicability of that naval attack 
upon Trondheim The Fust Lord will agree that the hon and 
galKnt Admiral was by no means the only source of representation 
to the Admiralty about this particular sphere of operaUons 
^nd we ought to know whether m that condition of the campaign 
T^econsideraiion was given to that problem 

The Secretary of State for Air made reference this anemoon 
to the surveying for alicmativc aerodromes 1 have not yet 
from him when the survey was put Into operation how 
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lasted whether \t is continuing and whether apart from the 
frozen lake to which he referred there has been any result of his 
survey I really must say that with the information that we have 
up to the present of the reported progress of the German forces 
first up to Mosjoen and now up as far North as Mo I should 
feel very much more inclined to believe what is said by the 
Government as to their determination still to stand by Norway if 
I could think that they were getting alternative air accommodation 
now m the North of Norway and making a really defensive contact 
with the Norwegian troops who arc slill fighting 
I should like to ask how far the Expeditionary Force was pro* 
vided first with troops and, secondly, with equipment and 
aruiamcnts I referred briefiy before the First Lord came into 

the Chamber to the statements which are being received from 
the families of men who have now returned from Norway with 
regard to equipment and armament On this my right hon 
Friend the Member for South Hackney this afternoon asked 
questions which have not up to the present been answered I 
feel that the Opposition in fact the whole House are entitled 
to have these questions answered In the first place it was 
mentioned that the landing of anU aircraft guns was late In 
certain instances u was reported to us and, I believe in thoroughly 
good faith communicated to the Leader of the Opposition that 
troops were there m some cases a whole week subject to attack 
from the air and without the advantage of anti aircraft guns and 
m other cases that the guns which arrived there had no projectors-,,^ 
with them Why not ? We ought not to have an expedition of 
this importance sent into such a difficult country and against 
such conditions of air attack with a lack of support of this kind 
I have been particularly asked to put to the Government a 
question as to what were the real provisions for feeding the troops 
that were sent to Norway I find that one of the most hefty 
complaints coming from relatives during the last few days is very 
often that they were without food It might well be that with 
these bombing attacks which descended upon certain areas 
perhaps dumps of transport and stores were destroyed and thei;e 
was temporary shortage I understand that, but I hope that we 
are not going to 1 car that there was such mismanagement tint 
very often the mam stores themselves were not available 
What wds the relation — and again my right hon Fncnd the 
Member for South Hackney asked this question this afternoon — 
with regard to the command m Norway ? Was there proper unity 
of command between the North Western Expeditionary Force and 
the Norwegian forces ? If^ how was it effected *> In view of 
what IS being said about the future of the campaign in Norway, 
what IS the relationship now? I thmk we are entitled to knowK 
that and I am sure the First Lord ought to answer this 
German naval forces remain in Norwegian fiords torught’ 
German vessels are apparently still out m those fiords What 
i>t‘ps have been taken to destroy thera‘> B“cause they should 
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^ deslfoyed. When those ships came *^01 of German v-Mters 
I imnk everybody felt at last the enemy had shown his nose out 
of poji and that now was the time to go for him It is certainly 
not a happy thing to*night to feel that not only hav'B we been 
driven out of Norway so far bat that German ships are actually 
m Norwegian fiords 

My last question to the First Lord— and I hope he will not 
think I hate been overburdening him with questions, although 
tve have not had many answers yet — is What are we doing 
now, this week, m regard to active and effective steps to capture 
Nar^ and consohdate our position there ? The First Lord said 
he hoped I would not expect him to answer that All that I say 
IS that I certainly do not a^ him to give me details of his opera* 
tionai plans, but I do feel that this country needs to be assured 
that wc are really going out to capture the place It was very 
disturbing to read a telegram with regard to that area in the last 
few days, and it is to that point that I want the First Lord to 
direct his attention I think there is no doubt m the minds of 
the majority of the Members of the House that this campaign, 
while It does not give real cause for panic in a great nation like 
ours, IS a very senous reverse It is senoas with regard to the 
additional strategical adv-aotages and with regard to what that 
reverse carries with it to the enemy 

I regret to say that u is bnogiog home to the minds of the 
people at large the disappoiotmeot and failures we have received 
at the hands of the Administration, as at present led The fomc 
Munster intervened rather indignaotly this afternoon with refer- 
ence to the decision, made known to the House by my right hon 
Fnend the Member for South Hackney, that because of our dis- 
sausfaction at the general position, we are asking the House to 
divide upon the Motion for the Adjournment in order to express, 
as we have the duty to express m that vote, our real view of the 
situation I have heard a number of comments since from various 
parts of the House, but it is not the occasion for me to night, 
nor have I the time, to produce a recital of the facts which make 
many of my hon Fnends and, as I gather, many Members in all 
parts of the House, feel as they do about the need for the vote 
to night But when we are considenng the position created m 
this great struggle, at a time when following upon this reverse and 
not only became of this reverse we are facing one of the most 
dangerous periods in the history of this country, it is a great pity 
that the Prime hlmiater should at once have jumped up and 
intervened, mostly, as I thought, upon the basis of his friendships 
m the House {HoN Members ‘ No * ”3 I think he said, 

“ I have friends m the House,” and lie indicated that by the vole 
there would be a record of who those fnends were 
■\ Mr GEORGE BALFOUR mse 

Mil ALEXANDER I have only one or two momenta, 
and I have cot interrupted any single speaker. It is very 
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lo be mternipted In dealing with such an important matter The 
hon Member for Hampstead (Mr G Balfour) has no right to say 
that what I have said is quite untrue It is true 

Mr NEIL MACLEAN (Glasgow Govan) Call him to 
order 

Mr speaker Is the hon Member talkmg to me ? 

Mr MACLEAN I am tallong to you Sir 

Mr SPEAKER Interruptions have not only been from one 
Side of the House 

Mr ALEXANDER I apologise to the First Lord if I have 
to take another few moments but I want to deal with this matter 
m the nght spirit I am sure that the Prime Munster does not 
resent my presentation of the case but if he does then his colleague 
will be able to deal with it TTic impression which was left upon 
our minds was that the Prime Minister made his appeal on the 
basis of his friendships m the House and indicated that by taking 
a vote they would know who their fneods were I think I am 
within the recoUection of hon Members All that I can say 
upon that matter is this Perhaps I am usually inclined to be 
provocative in the statement of a case perhaps I state a case 
stron^y but on this occasion I look upon tbe vote we have to 
take Irom the point of view only of the conditions and the future 
of out country Wben a great poet in the last war wrote 
Who dies if England hves ? 

he was stating something which throbs the heart of many people 
to day who are faang perhaps a greater threat to freedom and 
liberty than was tbe case m 1914 If it is necessary at this or any 
other time for us to change personalities in dealing with the 
political direction of the dountry or those who are dealmg with 
the technical direction of the processes of the war then in the 
interests of the nat on and m tbe interests of freedom those 
change should take place I want to add this Since tbe Prime 
Mimster made his intervention to day, I have had more than 
one contact with representative neutrals m London who feel that 
if this matter were to be judged upon the basis of putting personal 
fnendship and personabties before the question of really winning 
the war we should do a great deal to alienate the sympathy that 
remains with us m neutral spheres 

The FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY (Mr 
CHURCHILL) The right hon Gentleman the Member for 
H*ilsborough (Mr Alexander) has plac^ the House under some 
obbgation berause he has devoted the greater part of his speech / 
to the top z winch was set out as bevug the staple of out diseusaiooj 
during these twp days of Debate — I mean the Nonvegian cam'^ 
^ign He has asked me a great many questions — I think about 
20 — and while I have tried to keep a check of as many as I could, 
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I am afraid that if I made ray speech merely a catalogue of answers 
U would hardly bo couched in that form which the House would 
txp^ and of course, there are many questions of those which 
could not be answered without opening up some other topics and 
other chains of inquiry TlicrerDrc, I would prefer to answer the 
principal questions in the general account which I ivill attempt 
to give to the House The nght hon Gentleman’s speech dealt' 
w ith the Norwegian campaign , that is the first part of the Debate 
this cscning. and it is the part of the Debate to which I intend to 
devote myself in the first instance But at about five o’clock quite 
a new issue was sprung upon the House We were invited to 
consider all the faults which the Government ha\e committed in 
the bat three, four or five years, and to consider the question of a 
vote of confidence, a Vote of Censure, which is to be taken quite 
unexpectedly, wiUi only this little notice, upon the Adjournment 
io»nigbL That is the second part of the Debate, and 1 will deal 
with that when I come to it 

I would Idee to say a few things about the subject of the Nor- 
wegian campaign and also about the genera! war In this war we 
arc frequently asked, “ Why do you not take the initiative, why do 
jQu repeatedly svait and wonder where the enemy is going to 
strike you next?" Obviously, he has many choices open. We 
ilways seem to be waiting, and when we are struck, then we take 
some action. " Why," it ts asked, " is the next blow not going to 
be struck by Dntam ? " The reason for this serious disadvantage 
af our not having the imtutive is one which cannot speedily be 
removed, and it is our failure us the last five years to maintain or 
regain air parity in cumbers with Germany That is ao old 
story, and u is a long story— a very long story, let me remind the 
House— because for the first two years, when I, with some fnends, 
vas pressing this upon the House, it was cot only the Govern- 
neat who objected, but both the Opposition parties In the last 
;wo years or so, they came round and gave great and valuable aid, 
DUt the fact remains that wc failed to achieve the air parity which 
vas considered to be vital to our aecunty The fact of our 
lumencal deficiency in the air, in spite of our supenonty in 
juality, both In men and matenal— which is I believe established 
—has condemned us and will condemn us for some lime to come, '' 
o a great deal of difficulty and suffering and danger, which we 
nust endure with firmness, until more favourable conditions can 
3C established, as assuredly they will be established 
1 thick he must bo a wise man who thinks he knows all about 
his war or who is not prepared to alter his scale of values as new 
wents unfold It is no use thinking of this war m terms of the 
ast war The power of the air has greatly affected— some believe 

t has decisiiely affected— the movements of fleets and aimics 
iVe must not exaggerate ffiis new i&cwr — I Arif myso’/ a!aiosi 
Renting the exaggeration of this new factor— but neither must 
^e refuse to give it its deadly due , r 

For Instance, the right hon Gentleman asked me a number of 
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questions about the SkaEcrrak and why we had not cut the com- 
munications there. Our present naval preponderance, it is said, 
ought to make it feasible for us to dominate the Skagerrak wth 
our surface ships and thus cut the communications with Oslo from- 
the first moment and continuously. But the immense enemy air 
strength which can be brought to bear upon our patrolling craft 
has made this method far too cosily to be adopted. It could only 
be enforced by maintaining a standing surface patrol and a patrol, 
mark you, not of destroyers, because it is close to the enemy air 
bases and it is also close to their cruisers and their battle cruisers 
of which they still retain two. Consequently, very important • 
forces would have to be employed, in order to maintain a steady 
surface patrol, and the losses which would be inflicted upon that^ 
patrol from the air would, undoubtedly, very soon constitute a’ 
naval disaster. We have to face a fact like that. 

Then, it is said, “ Instead of maintaining a regular patrol, you 
might have had a raid." Here again, air strength, in this penod 
when the nights are already shortening, impedes the approaching 
forces and either the transports are removed from the area and 
sent back to their ports, or adequate forces are provided by the 
enemy to deal with the approaching raid. I am sorry, indeed, 
that things should be so, but it would be very foolish in these days, 
when we are repeatedly asked, in almost every speech, to face 
facts, if they were ignored. Wc, therefore, adopted the submarine 
blockade as the only method at our disposal, and in doing this, 
followed the opinion of our naval authorities, who are responsible 
for handling the fleets not only from the Admiralty but on tbo-., 
ships at sea. 

Here let me say a svord about responsible opinion. There is a 
great deal of dilTcrence between being responsible for giving an 
order, on which the loss of several valuable ships might swiftly 
follow, and merely expressing an opinion, however well-informed, 
however sincere, however courageous, without such responsibility. 

I have to be guided in the advice which I offer to the Cabinet, by 
responsible naval expert opiiuon, just as the right hon. Gentleman, 
would be guided by it, if he were occupying the place which he 
once occupied with a very considerable measure of naval esteem. 
Therefore wc limited our operations in the Skagerrak to the 
submarines. In order to make this work as effective as possible, ■ 
the usual restrictions which we have imposed on the actions of 
our submarines were relaxed. As I told the House, all German 
ships by day and all ships by night were to be sunk as opportunity - 
served. This statement was most falsely and grotesquely twisted 
and travested into a sort of promise that all German ships would’ 
be sunk. I have seen an echo coming from the United States. 
No one could ever have givenfo absurd a promise as that. I said 
ibff tali jiaald ba bes*'}’, and Aeary iadsed k hss Ae«r. rAeivi 
has been a ghastly success ; 7,000 or 8,000 men have been downed. - 
and thousands of corpses been washed up on the rocks at 
the entrance of Oslo. At the foot of the lighthouse, the most 



fnghlful scenes have been witnessed But what does the loss of 
7 000 or 8 000 men matter to a totalitarian State ? What do they 
matter to a Government such as that which wc are fightmg‘> 
They are not announced no cnttcism is allowed no murmur is 
lUowcd and no news If there is a cry or a whimper it is probably 
dealt with by a brutal blow Therefore that heavy loss does not 
operate m the moral or psychological sphere at all at the present 
time 

Well then the question vras asked by a very influential person 
not t Member of the House Mr Bevm — who is a friend of mine 
(vorking hard for the public cause and a man who has much gift 
;o help and who asked m a public speech — Why when we went 
-nto Narvde on Uie first occasion, (hd you not send a big ship m 
inth the destroyers and Otptain Warburton I think that 

!l should have its answer, and I will give it The reason tvas that 
the only ship available was a battle cruiser and we only have 
ihree battle-cruisers and we felt that it would be a very great 
iamage to the balance of the Fleet if wc lost a battle cruiser We 
bought It very likely that a ship going in might be lost We 
>enl the JVarspite there , but it did not look so easy the day before 
t was done as (be day afier Craven and inept authorities at 
he Admiralty who tool chat nsk were very relieved to find that 
here were no controlled minefields laid no special traps of one 
und or another in the fiord, no destroyer lurking in some angle 
where it could fire its bouquet of torpedoes at the Warspite We 
jerc very glad to know that a submarine which followed up was 
ifTccUvely sunk by an aircnft of the Warspite herself All these 
ire very different things when looked at beforehand than they are 
vhen looked at after But what would have been said if it had 
jeen sunk? Who was the roadmao who sent one of our most 
.aluable ships into narrow congested waters hke these where it 
Muld easily fall a prey to the many dangers surrounding it ? It 
s easy when you have no responsibility If you dare and forfeit 
3 exacted it is murder of our sailors and if you are prudent 
fou are craven cowardly inept and timid 

Then we were asked why we did not go into Bergen Trondheim 
ind other ports in the first few hours My right hon Fnend the 
Mem^r for Sparkbrook (Mr Amery) said wc had been rather led 
istray or decoyed away by the two German heavy battle-cruisers 
which came out to sea and thatlbey wereafakeandalure They 
3say have been a fake and a lure but they were certainly a reality 
[f we had tried to send transports carrying troops across waters 
ivhere they, although unlocat^ were known to be lurking they 
'night have cut the whole squadron of transports to rags It 
would have been a very tngic incident and we were happily 
•pared from it The only objea of going mto these fiords unless 
had troops to land and fight the Germans who had just arrived 
Vrould have been to destroy such enemy cruisers and destroyers 
as were there These were largely destroyed from the air by the 
Air Ann As for the two that were lurking in Trondheim 
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harbour one \vs$ n destroyer and one a small torpedo boat and 
they were o’.erlcn.kcd by tW air It would not ha\c been jusu 
fiabl- to undertake to force Trondheim Fiord merely for th- 
purpose of clKming up that sery small item 

Sir R kl M S My nght hon Fncnd ts aware that this 
destroscr and torpedo boat did defeat our mHiiary thrust from 
Namvi >» ’’ 


Mr CHLRCHILL I am sure mv hon and pallant Fncnd 
IS alwavs accurate in what he says but that is ncji the point 1 am 
discussing now The question was sshclher at the outset wx 
should sent these scsscis In I can see that this Is a mailer 
that might wdl ha\c been done but the cost ssould has-c been 
disproportionate to the narticular ads-antape and tt could not 
ha\c been foreseen that these two small craft would ha\c plajcd 
the part they did play in the subsequent operations 
I now come to the much more important question of Trond 
Iieim There ts no dispute that it sv-as our duty to do our best to 
help the Norwegians and that the capture and defence of Trond 
heim was the best way to do u My eye has always been fixed on 
Namk jbrm ft scemeti tome isn pon which may Jeod to some 
decisive nchiesemcnt in the wur But svben the German outrage 
occurred there is no dispute that we were bound to go to the aid 
of the NoewegtaQs and that Trondheim was the place A plan 
was prepared by the joint staffs for two discrsionary landings at, 
Namsos and Andalsnes and for a direct landing m Trondheim 
Fiord of a force supenor to that of the enemy which had seitcd 
that port This was undoubtedly a hazardous operation The 
forts at the entrance presented no senbus dilBcuRy and the guns 
were not of a %cry formidable character » but Iht fact that a scry 
large number of valuable ships would have to be continuously 
exposed for many houn to close bombing meant that gnevous 
losses might be sustained And aUhough perhaps only one m 
two or three hundred bombs hit — wc haic haq scores of ships 
under hours and hours of bombing— jxt every now and again 
there is a hit and the injury is disproportionate altogether to the 
power and value of the aircraft which inflicts jt Nevertheless 
the Navy were perfectly ready to cany the troops m and no doubt 
was entertained about their ability to do so 
Why then was this plan whidi was timed for 25lh April 
abandoned? It was abandoned because on the 17th the two 
diversionary landings had made good progress and it seemed much 
easier to capture Trondheim by this method than to incur the 
heavy cost of direct attadc. I must make it perfecth clear that 
the Admiralty never withdrew ihcir offer or considered the operit 
ton impracticable m the naval aspect Grave doubts wer^- 
however entertained by the military as to the possibility of making 
an opposed landing under heavy hostile air superiority apart from 
the existence of maefame guns and m these Circumstances the 
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Ch tfs of Staff and not only the Chiefs of Staff but their Deputies 
or Vice-K:hiefs as they are now called, without the slightest differ 
ence of opinion so far as I am aware advised that it would be less 
costly and surer to convert the diversionary land ngs into the mam 
tttjck No one has the slightest nght to suggest that the Navy 
ftathdrew from this undertaking or that the politicians overruled 
the Adminls I take the fullest responsibility— and so do the 
Prime Minister and the other Ministers concerned — ^for having 
scccplcd the unanimous view of our expert advisers I thought 
they were right at the time and on the information wc then had 
ind J have seen no reason to alter my view by what I hive learned 
Since 

However the situation rapidly became worse In the first 
alace the German thrust North of Oslo developed enormous 
itrength The Norwegians were unable to hold the mountain 
lasses and they did not destroy the roads and railways By the 
!5th or 2dth the possibility of the arrival m the region South of 
Trondheim of very large German forces thoroughly equipped and 
naintamed had to be foreseen At the same time the intense and 
:on(muQus bombing of the bases at Namsos and Andalsnca pre 
rented the landiogat these small fishing ports of any large reinforce 
nents even of the artillery for the infantry we had already landed 
ind of the many suppl <s for the troops already landed II was 
herefore necessary to withdraw the troops or leave tl cm to be 
lestrojed by overwhelming force The decision to withdraw 
vas undoubtedly sound and the extrication and the rc^emtnrkatioa 
>f those 12 000 men— for that is all there were less than a division 
-was accomplished with very great skill and I may also add with 
cry good luck 

Now that IS the story of what happened and why As I have 
aid all the responsible Naval and Mdiiaiy and Air auihontics 
ogether with the Ministers principally concerned and the \Sar 
Tabinst were st every stagv united and 1 expect that if any 
loren Members of this House had been brought into this matter 
lay by day the) would equally have been united But that docs 
lot of course end the question 



of Staff supported by their officers I do not think that settles 
the question Miiustets are not sheltered by the fact that th“y 
accept their experts advice on the other hand they are very 
unsheltered if they over ride that advice But whether they were 
sheltered or unsheltered the results were very bad and very dis 
appointing and the question arose whether if we persisted it 
the direct naval attack e\ents would have turned out better 
Personally I have always believed that the Navy would have 
earned troops into Trondheim Fiord and that the troops would 
have been able to make theu- lodgment jn the Fiord and come tc 
grips with the enemy I would have been very glad to take all 
possible responsibility for the step provided that it was properly 
supported by expert opinion 

Even if we assume that that view is nght and that we could 
have been masters of Trondheim or its rums for such jt would 
have speedily become by 25th Apnl the question immediately 
Srose Could we have brought to bear a sufficient Army South 
of Trondheim to hold the invader or dnve him off 7 It is trui 
that we should have had as the nght hon Gentleman has said 
one good aerodrome together with proper quays for landms 
larger forces and artillery and that we might by this time perhaps 
have been building up a front on a Im- South of Trondheim 
between the sea and the Swedish border but even if we had at 
the present time got 25 000 or 30 000 Allied troops into action or 
this front which m view of the enemy s air superiority is highly 
questionable such a force would not have been able to arrive it; 
time or be equipped with the necessary artillery m time or to get 
anything like equal air support m time 7 do not believe that it 
would have been able to withstand the immense weight of the 
attack which was being delivered by the Germans from then 
magnificent base at Oslo and up the two lines of railway and road 
from Oslo to the North There can be no doubt whatever that 
the German base at Oslo and the German communications north 
ward were incomparably supenor to anything that we could have 
obtained at Trondheim and at the various small ancillary landing 
places which we used It would have been a very unsatisfactory 
struggle at a great disadvantage and at d sproportionate cost to 
the Allies There are already over 120 000 German troops 
operating m South and Central Norway and although we could 
have thrown m continual reinforcements I cannot believe that 
there was the slightest chance of ultimate success and it would 
have been a struggle between an army based on. Trondheim and a 
German army based on Oslo That aspect of the matter had to be 
cons dered by the mil tary experts as to whether the Germans 
could reinforce more quickly than we could There was no 
means by which their air supenonty could have been overcome. 
We should therefore have been committed to a forlorn operating 
on an ever increasing scale 

Therefore whatever view we may take of the chances of the 
attack on Trondheim the decis on to abandon it altboi gh it was 
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taken for different reasons from those I have just mentioned, tvas 
not only reasonable at the time, but has, 1 belic\e saved us m the 
upshot from a most disastrous entanglement It often happens 
war that an operation which is successful on a small scale 
becomes vicious if it is multiphed by three four or five times 
We must be careful not to exhaust our Air Force, m view of the 
much graver dangers which might come upon us at any time, and 
also not to throw such a strain on our flotilhs and anti-aircraft 
cruisers as might hamper the general mobility of the Fleet There 
ate otlKr waters of which we have to think besides the Norwegian 
waters,! and I can think of nothing more likely to bring new 
adversaries down upon us m other waters than the spectacle of 
our bemg too fairly absorbed under the most umUvourabfe 
conditions jn a protracted struggle around Trondheim Of 
course, if Sweden had come to the rescue of Norway jf her troops 
had entered, as they could easily have done, and if her air bases 
had been at the disposal of the Royal Air Force, very different 
positions might have been established There has unhappily, 
never been any chance of that The Swedish Government, like 
many other pwplc, haic been confined to adverse criticism of 
Ills Majesty’s Government 

We are now fighting hard for Northern Nonvayand m particular 
for Narvik, and I will not attempt to predict how the struggle 
Will go, nor will I give any information about it at all I will 
content myself with saying that the conditions m tint area arc 
tau^ more equal so far as ability to reinforce it is concerned— 
lAucb more equal and much more favourable than those which 
would have developed m Central Norway 

Mr ALEXANDER May 1 ask this specific question? 
Could the First Lord tcU us whether wc are now m possession of 
the aerodrome at Narvik ? 


<r _ . ^ 

action and that they shrank from it and restrained it. There is 
not a word of truth in all that. [An Hon. Member : “ Who pid ^ 
it? ”] After all, you said you wanted the truth. I am surprised 
that there are some Mem^rs of Parliament who let themselves 
do it, but I saw it stated yesterday m the News Chronicle that it 
was the politicians and not the naval officers who countermanded 
at the last moment the orders to attack Trondheim. AH I 'can 
say IS that I think a proper withdrawal should be made. 

Mr. VERNON BARTLETT (Bridgwater) : I am soray to 
interrupt, but I am a Member of Parliament, and I also write for i 
the News Chronicle. I do not think that I wrote anything bearing 
that sense. 

Mr. CHURCHILL: I fully accept anything which the hon.. 
Gentleman says in good faith, but I think he should look at what 
he wrote, and — as we say — for greater security, I will send him 
a copy. 

I must say a word about my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Admiral, to whom we listened with so much pleasure yesterday, 
when he made the best s^ech I have heard him make. I 
sympathise intensely with bis desire to lead a valiant attack and 
to repeat in Scandinavian waters the immortal glories of the 
Zeebrugge Mole, "but 1 am sorry that this natural impulse should 
have led him to cast aspersions upon his old shipmates and his 
old staff officers, Sir Dudley Pound and Vice-Admiral Phillips, 
and to speak in disparaging terms of them. I did not know them '' 
before I went to the Admiralty. I went there, as the House 
knows, on the day that war broke out. Eight months of war has < 
led me to feel a very strong and solid confidence in them and . 
also in the Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Home Fleet, Sir Charles 
Forbes — confidence in their capacity and massive good sense and 
in their knowledge, which is kept constantly up-to-date by con- 
tacts with modem conditions — and I believe the Fleet itself has 
confidence in them. Therefore, when my hon. and gallant Friend 
came to me with his plan for forcing an entrance into Trondheim, 

I could only tell him that there was already a plan very similar 
to his, though I thought his was to some e^ctent to be preferred ; 
but that we had abandoned the plan. [An Hon. Member t 
“Because it %vas too late.”J We abandoned the plan for the 
reasons I have given. 

Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD (Wakefield): The rigid 
hon. Gentleman has been blaming the Chiefs of Staff— or taWng 
the responsibility on behalf of tte Chiefs of Staff. Is It a fact 
that the War Cabinet delayed taking a decision about attacking 
Trondheim? . , ^ 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Not for a moment. Do dismiss these 
delusions. When my hon. and gallant Friend tells us as he did. 
he himself volunteered to lead the attack, I can only say that, 
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bad the attack been delivered, that pnvilege had been rcsemd 
to himself by the Commaader«ui-ChRf, Sir Charles Forbes 
I have dealt, as far as I can m the time open to me with the 
cetaila of this Trondheirrt story, but I must say that I cannot 
recede at all from the statement I made, which has been much 
cniicised, that this invasion of Nonvay by Hitler has been a 
cardinal political and strategic error In the brown hours, when 
haflling news comes, and ihsappointins news, I alivays turn for 
refreshment to the 'reports of the German wireless I love to 
read the lies they tell of all the British ships they have sunk so 
many times over, and to survey the fools paradise m which they 
find It necessary to keep their deluded serfs and robot? The 
Germans have claimed to have sunk or damaged 11 battleships , 
actually, two have been slightly damaged — neither of them with- 
drawn for a day from the service They have claimed three 
aircraft earners heavily damaged, the facts arc that one vvas 
slightly injured by a near miss, and that it is still going on in the 
service They have declared that they have sunk or damaged 
28 cruisers, actually, one anti-aircraft cruiser has sustained 
damage As to destroyers, and so forth — I could go on, but I 
Will not The only point on which they have not exaggerated Is 
(be sinking of trawlers We have, unhappily, lost 11 trawlers 
in the Government service at one time or another , and that 
explains all these “ battleships " in the German accounts 

My right hon Fnend— I always call him tbat—tbe Member for 
Carnarvon (Mr Lloyd George) said we must not mention calcula* 
Irons of prollt and loss, but 1 do not agree Calculations of proSt 
ind loss arc our life We win by these calculations of the ships 
we Slide Zc seems to me that, although Hitler's sudden over* 
mnnmg of the vast regions of Norway has had astomshmg and 
snwelcome efTects, nevertheless, the advantages rest substantially 
with us I will give some of the facts which are worth mentioning 
Hitler has certainly lost ten bves for every one— not that he cares 
for that, 1 agree He has condemned a large part of the 
Scandinavian pcmnsula and Denmark to enter the Nazi empire of 
Hungryland ;He has commuted an act of self blockade We 
>ee no reason why our control over commerce of the seas should 
301 become even more elfective now that the Norwegian comdoi^ 
ixists no longer, and now that unhappy Denmark, when her 
reserves have been devoured, will no longer be the purveyor of 
bacon and butter dnd the channel of trade and communications 
ivnh the outer world 

Although Hitler has treacherously received a large part of 
Norway it is perhaps forgotten that like our own people the 
Norwegians live largely by the sea The French and the British 
awisravTAvlf iyarmsie car zww’ avis® ih? .voKaUvahle .^ivyiruJ .and 
?}-opcratioD of the Norwegian merebant fleet, the fourth brgest 
ff the world, and on the services of seamen whose skill and daring 
ire well known Also we have taken into our service a very large 
imoual of Danish sapping which will be of the greatest assistance. 
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These are notable facts when we remember that the British and 
French losses through en6my action smee the war are barely. 
800,000 tons, and the captures and the building have already 
made good three quarters of that loss [An Hon. Member 
“ Oh ”] I dare say the hon Member does not like that He 
skulks in the corner — {Interrupttonl — What are we quarrelling 
about? [Hon Members “You should withdraw that”] I 
wiU not withdraw it * 

Mr SLOAN (South Ayrshire) On a point of Order 
{Interruption ] 

Mr MACLEAN On a point of Order Is “skulk” a 
Parliamentary word '* The right hon Gentleman used the word 
'* skulk ” and I am asking whether it is a Parliamentary word to 
use to another Member ’ / 

Mr speaker . It depends whether it apphes accurately 
or not 

Mr MACLEAN Further to that pomt of Order— 
[Interruption ] 

Mr CHURCHILL . Finally — [Interruption] — Hon Mem 
bers dare not listen to the argument 

Mr MACLEAN Are we to understand, Mr Speaker, that 
a word becomes Parliamentary if it is accurate ? 

Mr CHURCHILL All day long we bave had abuse, and 
now hon Members opposite will not even listen The eight 
or nine divisions of troops we had withdrawn from the Western 
Front would be locked up m that country all the summer, defend- 
ing a coast 800 miles long and indented m a most extraordmary 
manner 

The first part of the Debate was concerned with Norway, but 
about 5 o’clock this afternoon we were told there was to be a 
Vote of Censure taken in the form of a vote on the Motion for 
the Adjournment It seems to me that the House will ' be 
•absolutely wrong to take such a grave decision in such a precipitate 
manner, and after such a little notice The question of the 
dismissal of a Government has always been open to the House 
of Commons*, and no Minister would conde'seend to hold office 
unless he had the confidence and support of the House But if 
the Government are to be dismissed from office, and that is the 
claim which has been made without scruple, then I think that m 
time of war at least there should be a solemn Resolution put 
down on the Paper and full notice given of the Debate 
hae, *wwi, ♦akam hnsariER, ‘iift. ^Tmit Vinir»‘na V4iii 
appealed to bis fnends He thought he had somt, friends, a&u 
I hope he has some fnends He certainly had a good many when 
things were going 'well I think it would be most ungenerous 
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and even now the output is not comparahle with what it should 
be at a time like this. What is happening 7 The Gover^ent 
suggest, not only to this country, but to the rest of the world, that 
we can just go on as before, that we can go on as in peace-time, 
that we can have the same kind of adjournment as we had last 
year and the year before, when war was not threatening us. . . . 

Mr. BOOTHBY (Aberdeen, East) : Before certain recent events 
took place my hon Friends and I felt that, in view of the existmg 
situation, not so much in this country as abroad, it was undesuable 
^ t^t what may perhaps be described as the opening of the summer 
campaign, this House should separate for as long as 10 days; 
and that jt might not make a very good impression in the country 
or outside the country ; and I stiU feel that very strongly. . . • 

It would be idle to pretend that the situation has not been further 
aggravated, if 1 may so put it, by wbat took place in the Hmne 
last night. .,We are now confronted not only with a very senous 
milltaiy and strategic situation abroad, but a serious political 
situation at home. Many of my hon. Friends may disagree with 
me, but 1 submit that on the whole, the events of yesterday proved 
that the Government, as at present constituted, do not possess 
the confidence of the House and of the country in sufficient 
measure. [Hon. Members No.”) That is at least a reasonable 
interpretation. [Hon. Members: “No.”} In these circum- 
stances, I feel it is more than ever newssary that the House should 
not separate for a period as long as 10 days, leaving behind an 
administration in which it does not possess sufficient confidence, 
at any rate in time of war. . . . 

Mr. LOFTUS (Lowestoft): When I first read the Amend- 
ment on the Order Paper, I had a great deal of sympathy with it, 
but after the episode of last night I have definitely altered my 
opinion, and oppose it. I realise, as the hon. Member for East 
Aberdeen (Mr. Boothby) so eloquently put it, that sve are meeting 
to-day at a time of danger, the gravest danger that our nation has 
ever faced. Therefore, I feci it is essential that all the political 
leaders and industrial leaders of the country should consult 
together to get the strongest possible Government. 

The only thing that influences me is this. Which is the best 
method by which we can abolish personal considerations and 
party considerations, and all unite together to get the strongest- 
possible Govemrocnl 7 Surely, the best method, now that we 
all realise there has to be a complete change of Government, that 
there have to be new members from all parties and members 
from outside, men such as Sir Waller Citrine and Mr. Ernest 
Bevin in the Government, would be to haxt this Recess of 10 or 12 
days in which daily consultations could Jake .olacc with ihe Jeaders 
of ihc Opposition and the leaders of various sections of opinion.', 

biR. MANDER (\S'olverhanipton, East) : Tlicrc is no reason 
why VK should not meet next week, and then, if it is found 
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flesirable to adjourn from day to day, to do so Obviously, ao 
Mitirely new situation has arisen as a result of what happened 
ast flight. There had alwa^ been opposition from this side 
>f the House to the Prime Minister, but what we arc faced with 
low IS that last night, on a ihrec*lme wiup, after a personal 
ippeal from the Prime Minister, sometlung like 44Joyal supporters 
)f the Government — \Interruptioit } Are they not ?-^4 Members 
vho take the Government Whip, and who had always supported 
he Government so far, went into the I^bby against the Govero- 
nent That number contamed not unimportant Bade Benchers, 
Jut some of the leading personalities in the House . . In 

leading whether we should adjourn for t^s period or not, the 
act that 18 Govertunent supporters to uniform voted agarast 
hem IS a matter which we have to take into consideration I say 
hib with reference to the suggestion made by certain hon 
Members, who arc stiU guided by party feelmg, that we should 
any on as if nothing had happened Obviously, tn view of what 
appened last night the Opposition have to play their part It 
i no good having a cnsis of this kind, mvolvmg as I the 
armation of a new Government, a national Go\crmnent to which 
le can all contribute our utmost efforts, without every Member, 

3 whatever party be may belong, being willing to smk his 
trsonality and play hta part J hope that, whether we adjourn 
ntd T^iesday next or until the following Tuesday, the tncerveniog 
cnod will be usefully occupied 

BRiOADttR-GevtRAL SPEARS (Carlisle) If the procedure 
■’hich has been suggested by the bon Member for Lowesiofl (Mr 
.oftus) were possible, I would be entirely m favour of it If the 
louse ttere giscn some assurance that the Recess would be 
mplojcd to reconstitute the Government, I think that assurance 
•ould be welcomed on all sides, but failing any such assurance 1 
0 no! think/ for many reasons, that tjus House ought to adjourn 
>r the penod proposed in the Motion I am sorry that my right 
on Fncnd the First Lord of the Admiralty is not in hJs place 
Tc ought to support the view which I have just expressed, because 
; IS a view which he held very strongly at the beguuung of August 
ist when the same question arose This is what he said on that 
ccasion 



This situation I believe would never have ari-;en had the Pnme 
Minister consented to reorganise his Government and plaix it 
on a national bas s as the vast majority of the House wished 
and if he had in thut reorganisation got rid of some of his coUea^’ucs 
whose ability is not perhaps great enough to cope with the war 
situation and had also el m nated from the Cabmet certain elements 
which as the House well knows arc more given to procrastination 
and delay than s desirable in time of war 

Sir H morris JONES I submit that last night s Division 
has transformed the whole situation in this House The situation 
in this House is not the same now as it has been at any time since 
1935 when the Government came into office A very substantial 
number of Members who usually supported the Government 
felt in the circumstances of the day that they must oppose the 
Government and those who did so included a number of Privy 
CoimcUlors In addition to that a very considerable number of 
Members who m the ordinary way support the Government 
deliberately abstamed Iasi night to support them m the Dn ision 
Lobby and I found myselif as one of those abstainers For one 
who for five years has known something about the tutelage of 
the Wh p s Office and all its disciplme that abstent on is a matter 
which one must take into account It may not be a very heroic 
course but a number of Members debberately abstained last 
night among whom were a number who generally constantly 
support the Government and it constitutes one of the most grave 
reflections on the Govemment 

Mr speaker I do not see what that has to do with the 
Adjournment of the House 

Sir H morris JONES I must bow to your Ruhng Mr 
Speaker if you will not allow me to develop further arguments 
wh ch to my mind at all events will weigh with me and man> 
other Members m this House as to why we should not adjourn 
for the period proposed in tins Motion However I will turn to 
one or two other reasons which perhaps arc not quite so forcible 
but at the same time they are reasons which appeal to me and 
I think to Members of this House and to a large number of 
people m the country I understand that there are some circum 
stances connected with the Labour party which would make the 
adjournment of this House for a less period than proposed m the 
ongmal Motion a matter of some mconvcmcncc I am quite 
sure that that would weigh very cons derably with the House 
but great events are pending m the country at the present time, 
and not a small event will be the meeting next tseek of repre 
sentatives of the working classes of this country 

Sir JOSEPH LAMB (StaCTs Stone) ^ho are the repre 
sent atives of the working class in this country ? 
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Sir H. MORRIS-JONES As I was saying, many matters 
0^ jnomcnt to this country arc impending, not the least of which 
'WJl be to determine whether orgamsed Labour is to participate 
in the Government of the State From that point of view I 
fee! that there are considerations which might weigh against the 
Motion which has been submitted by the Government and which 
sabmission has to be proved 

Mr EDE (South Shields) During the past two days m 
the two principal speeches which have been delivered I ha\e 
heard uttered two grave threats to the supremacy of Parliament 
in this country The first was by the Prime Minister on Tuesday 
when he said 

“ We cannot help it, bat m this Debate we are giving hostages to 
fortune Our miLtary advisers have told us in very solemn terms of 
the dangers of holding such a discussion ’ 

And last night the right hoa Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, after dealing with a similar argument, said 
“ I hope this will be the last tune ** 

1 want, if 1 may, to read to the House a descnption which was 
given of the character of the founder of the family of the ngbt 
bon Gentleman the First Lord of the Admiralty 
Snt WILLIAM DAVISON (Kensington, South) On a 
point of Order Has the history of the founder of the family 
of the First Lord of the Adroualiy anything to do with the question 
wliether the House should reassemble on 21st May? 


Mr speaker • I am waitmg to find out 


Mr EDE ; I think you wiU see. Sir, when I have finished (he 
quotauon, that the concluding words will show that it has every- 
thing to do with the subject under discussion Trevelyan said 

" Marlborough would not have been England s greatest leader in 
war if he had not understood the necessary relation between her war 
effort and her settled constitution In that understanding he was not 
surpassed by Chatham himself Long absences abroad, great victories 
in die field, the flattery of all Europe never made that cool head forget 
that be most answer for all he did to the Commons of England * 

Sm W DAVISON Will the hon Gentleman say how he 
could answer better on the J4lh ibao on the 2l5t? 


Mr EDE Because between those dales steps may be taken, 
jf the spirit of the two sentences which I have read from responsible 
gentlemen who are at present supposed to sit on the Front Govern- 
ment Dench are carried' out; ibr wriicd we may never riavc- ilter 
apoortumty of calling on them to answer I suggest that in 
these times it is more than ever essential that the House should 
insist that the Govemmcni must answer to it specdilyarsd effectively 
for the actions that they take When the lives of millions 
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brave men are at stake we ought to be assured that as frequently 
as possible Ministers shall be able to answer here for the use they 
make of these men and the nsks they cal! on them to run I speak 
as one who fought m the last war and I regret to see again the 
same loss of hfe and liberty of our troops through the way m which 
unprepared and insufficiently supported they have been sent ^nto 
action This House no matter what our personal feelings may 
be ought not to separate for so long a penod as we arc asked to 
do m this cr Ucal stage of the \var 

The parliamentary SECRETARY TO THE 
TREASURY (CAPTAtti Maugesson) Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say a word on behalf of the Government 1 am sure 
the House will forgive me reahsing that the Prime Minister and 
the War Cabinet are meeting otherwise they would have been 
here to speak for themselves During Question Time the Leader 
of the Opposition asked the Pntoc Minister whether implicit 
in this Motion was an understanding that the Government would 
ask Mr Speaker to call the House together should occasion arise 
The Pnme Minister gave that assurance to the House In case 
there are some hon Members who were not in the House at the 
moment let me repeat on behalf of the Government that, should 
the occasion arise the Government wiE not hes tate to advise 
Mr Speaker of their point of view and ask for the House to be 
called together at the earhest possible moment 1 trust with 
that assurance the House wiU agree some discussion having taken 
place to proceed now to other business 


Mr McGovern (Glasgow Sbettleston) I have generally 
opposed long holidays for the House -^nd I oppose on this occa 
sion because grave events are taking place in regard to the 
Government I realise that Mr Speaker has power to convene the 
House on the advice of the Government if further events develop 
At the same time I am not so greatly earned away by Parliamentary 
democracy tliat I think it matters a great deal whether the House 
meets next week or not because I realise that the Government 
and the Civil Service usually cany on the country s affairs and 
will carry on the war 

I want to ask that a few th ngs should be borne m mmd by 
those who advise that the House should meet on Tuesday next. 
For one thing the Labour Patty Conference will be taking place 
next week and a large number of members of the Lalxiur party 
wiU be absent, a Then there is the fact that I am going on a 
Wling tour and shall be away probably for three weeks I 
hope the war will not suffer m consequence of that fact 

In vi-w of the fad that there are bound to be negotiations . 
go ng on dunng the next few days U might be wise if we gave 
^ ftr developments to take place The Labour parly have to 
consult their rank and file at their Whitsuntide conference— U is 
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a very obnoxious thing to have to do — on whether they will permit 
th^ to jom the Government or not 

Further, 1 would say m reference to Parhamentary democracy 
that if the country could see the House as I saw it yesterday 
they would not be so enamoured of Parliamentary democracy 
It n’as a state of aSairs which bnngs us on towards the stage 
^erc people say it is time that we had a Hitler m this country 
Therefore, Parliament should be allowed a day or two to cool 
do^ There is also the mood of the country to be considered 
I have been attending the by election m East Renfrewshire, and 
every ConserNative I met — and people should understand that 
I have no antagonisms m this matter — said that the only hopie 
For this country was for the Prime Munster to surrender office 
That is the genuine view of every Tory I have met in this country 
The task is such that I do not see success being attained by any 
admmtslrafion Therefore, I say “ Allow your heels and your 
heads to cool ’ Allow the consultations to take place, and let us 
hope that when Parliament does meet we shall throw up in this 
country a Government which will realise that the lives and fortunes 
of millions of human beings are at stake, and that if we are going 
to wage war it must be waged m a manner that will promote the 
interests of those people 

Resolved : '* That this House at its rising this day, do adjourn 
until Tuesday, 21sc May.” 


9ih May, 1940 

Mr. law (Hull, South«West) I think it is a very remark* 
able thing that, throughout the proceedings of the Debate of 
yesterday and the day before, whatever differences of opimon 
there might have been there was unity m one thing — a deter- 
mination that this House and this country would carry on this 
war to a victorious conclusion I do not think you could have had 
a I^bate such as we had in any one of the dictatorship countries 
and the fact that this House of Commons could arise in its cor- 
porate capaaty and urge, not surrender but greater activity and 
decision is something that may justly strike fear into the hearts 
of our enemy Still it was a shocking thing But I am afraid 
the Debate and the Division was quite inevitable 
In my view it was inevitable m the mam for one reason, that 
is that there has been m this House over a number of years too 
highly perfected machinery of party discipline The reason that 
this Debate had to take place was that there was no other way in 
which Members of this House, who held genuine convictions and 
who had -serious and genuine grounds for uneasiness could bring 
them to the real sttcnlion of the Government On other occasions 
when there has been cnlicism from these benches the whole 
imchinery of party has got into ^ar, and by a variety of 
and stratagems cnbcism has been suppressed, those who voiced it 
have been denigrated and the whole thing glossed over 
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lesson wc have learned from the Debale is that if you sit on the 
safety valve of a bodcr the boiler will, in the end, blow up. ^ And 
that is what happened in the Debate. Regrettable though it wis 
I think it was absolutely inevitable. But there are one or two 
other lessons which we can learn from the Debate. The most im- 
portant of them I believe to be this : It is that there is a genuine 
demand and a desire from this side of the House that Members 
opposite should be associated in the Government of the county 
at this time and I think Members opposite will recognise from the 
course of the Debate that we have that desire, that we wish to see 
them taking ihcir share in government, not because wc want to 
dress up the window or disarm cnticism but because we rccogniM 
their energy and ability and their love for their country. We. 
wish all who love their country to combine at the present time to 
save their country. Tliat is one lesson of the Debate. 1 believe 
there is another lesson wc should learn. There is some talk in 
some of the newspapers to-day about reconstruction of the Govera- 
ment but I think every Member of the House knPws that the thing 
has got beyond talk of that kind- Effective reconstruction might 
have been possible some months ago. or even some weeks ago, 
but the opportunity was lost. I think it is quite clear that there 
must be a new Goverameot and that it must be, very probably, 
under new leadership. 

Reconstruction and the shuffling about of the furniture again 
simply will not do this time. I know cne of the things which is 
in the mind of many hon. Members on an occasion like this is me 
question of the alternative. They say there is no alternative. 
That is always said on these occasions. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) will 
correct me if I am WTong, but I believe that the belief existed in 
December, 1916. . . . My right hon. Friend had a great position in’ 
the country, but if there was unity of opinion on one point in the 
House of Commons it was that neither the Liberal party nor 
the Conservative party would conceivably serve under my right' 
hon. Friend. That may be putting it rather strongly, but it is 
broadly true. I think we need not have any fear of finding an 
aUemative now.. 

• The events of the past few days arc bound to exacerbate feelings 
and create anger and bitterness. I hold that we should do all wc 
can to avoid the expression of such feelings. I have differed from 
the Prime Minister and opposed the Prime Minister on one line 
of policy, sometimes with vehemence and sometimes with bitter- 
ness. But I have never believed that those who were supporting 
him were actuated by any unworthy motives, I do not believe it 
now; and -those who supported him in the Debate should not- 
believe that those who ate opposed to him have been actuated by, 
unworthy motives. . I myself have been accused of nourishing a - 
somewhat curious unaccountable personal spite against the Prime 
Mmister. I can assure the House that that is completely nonsense. 
For a variety of reasons, with which I need not bother the House, 
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I have always had a high personal regard for the Pnme Minister 
out I do not think that that should cloud my opin ons about 
pubic policy 

I behe\e that the leadership of this country since the beginning 
O' the war and m some respects before the war began has been 
at fault That is not because I have any dislike of the Pnme 
Minister that is quite abso/d I would say one thing more I 
believe that the Government his not only to be reconstructed but 
that there his to be a new Government This has to be done as 
quickly and as expeditiously as possible and I behew that it is 
and Will be the duty of the present Pnmc Minister however 
difficult It may be for him and however much he may feel that he 
has earned a rest to serve in that Government 


Mr BEVERLEY BAXTER OVood Green) Before the 
Rriraa Minister accepts last night s Vote as a vote of censure from 
this House It would he well if he remembered that many of those 
who voted against him last mght from his own party were pro 
fcssional rebels men that you might call in the City bears 
who have gone bear on the European situation and have proved 
right It vf&s made very difficult for some of us who criticised the 
Government and hoped for stronger action to vole for the Govern 
ment last mght but the attacks upon the Pnme Mimster rose to 
such a degree of unfairness that many of us who were wavenng 
finally decided to go into the Lobby and vote for the Govern 
ment 


Mr MANDER I understand that consultationsare going on 

with those who supported the Govenunent last night to whom 
the promises were made that if they voted for the Government 
certain concessions would be made and reconstnictions take place 
Consultations are going on as to whether it is possible by getting 
nd of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary of State 
for Air, for the Prime Minister to be allowed to carry on with 
panially fresh colleagues 1 venture to say that that is all per 
fectly useless and wifi not work at all We have come to a stage 
now when there ha? been a complete parting of the ways tet 
me say to the hon Member for Wood Green (Mr Baxter) that J 
hope those Pnvy Councillors and those young men in un form who 
are supporters of the Goverameot and voted against them last 
niaht wall appreciate being called profcssonal rebels I think it 
was a very unfiiir and unjustifiable chaige to make 

We ought to get tffis point clearly into the roiads of Members 
who would like to see the Prime M nister remain tn power He 
cannot remain m power because if be did the ^rty truro would 
come to an end Things have gone too far and it would be im 
, possible to continue it 

Mr MATHERS (Lmlittsow) Would it not be belter for 
the hon Member to give « l« proper tams^ II is an eI*ctoral 
and not a party truce j* 
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wjthout victory, there is no survival Let that be realised , no 
survival for the British Empire no survival for all that the Bntish 
Empire has stood for no survival for the urge and impulse of the 
ages that mankind will move forward towards its goal But 1 
take up my task with buoyancy and hope I feel sure that our 
cause will not be suffered to fail among men At this time I feel 
entitled to claim the aid of all and I say, Come then, let us go 
forvsard tOui.lhcr with our united strength ” 
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